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B.& 0. Railway. 
Cites Benefits 
Of Rail Merger 


Advantages of “Four System 
Plan” Are Set Forth in 
Brief Filed With 
I, C. C. 

















Claim Competition 
Would Still Exist 





New York Central, Nickel Plate 
and Baltimere & Ohio 
Railways Approved 
Plan in Past. 


Advantages claimed for the 
system plan” for conoslidating the East- 
ern railroads into four large systems, as 
recommended to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission about two years ago by the 
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“four- | 





Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the New | 
York Central Railroad and the New 


York, Chicago & St, Louis Railway, are | 


set forth in a brief filed with the Com- 
mission by the Baltimore & Ohio which 
was made public by the Commission on 
September 1. 

The brief was filed in support of its 
application for authorty for three of its 
officers and directors to serve also as 
directors of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway, which was filed with the Com- 
mission after the three roads which had 


| 
| 
| 


concurred in the recommendation on the | 


four-system plan had each acquired a 
17 per cent interest in the W. & L. E., 
in acordance with one of the features 
of the plan. 
The B. & O. in its brief 
dent, George M. Shriver, its vice-presi- 
dent, and Newton D. Baker, a director, 
of the position of directors of the Wheel- 
ing company while at the same time hold- 
ing positions as officers and directors of 
the B. & O., “will not adversely affect 
either public or private interésts and the 
applications should therefore be granted.” 
Similar applications were filed by offi- | 


asserts that | cipally from Canada, it was announced 


the holding by Daniel Willard, its presi- | 


| 





eers-and directors of the New York Cen- 


tral and Nickel Plate companies. 

Among the reasons given in the B. & 
O. brief in support of its applications are 
arguments as to the advantages of the 
four system plan, which is explained in 
the brief as follows: 

“The Transportation Act, 
out by President Willard (in testimony 
at the hearing on the application) jus- 


tifies the action taken by the applicants | 


in seeking representation upon the 
board of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
Through that Act, Congress declared it 
to be the Federal policy that the railway 
properties of the 
directed 


ited number of systems, and 


the Commission to prepare a tentative | 


plan for such purpose, and, after hear- 


ings thereon, to adopt a definite plan | 


for such consolidations. A_ tentative 
plan has been prepared, and heerings 
have been held, but the Commission has 
not yet issued a definite plan as con- 
templated by the Act. 

About the time that hearings were 
being held there was a general demand 


roads consider the subject of consolida- 


tion in a comprehensive way and assist | 


in working out a plan which would be 
in harmony with the spirit of the Trans- 
portation Act. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 





Hearing Is Scheduled 


In Spark Plug Case 


Chicago Dealer Charged With | 


Selling ‘““Misbranded” Plugs 
Is Respondent. 





A hearing in the case of Samuel 
Breakstone, of Chicago, Ill., charged by 
the Federal Trade Commission with mis- 
branding of certain spark plugs, will be 
held in Chicago on September 14, the 
Commission announced on September 1 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
iows: 

Samuel Breakstone, of Chicago, who 
sells automobile parts and accessories 
to wholesale and retail dealers, will be 
the respondent in a hearing to be held be- 
fore an examiner of the Federal Trade 
Commission in Chicago, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14. The hearing will take place 
in Room 603 ofthe Federal Building at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

Complaint against Breakstone in- 
volves alleged misbranding of certain 
spark plugs offered for sale and the 
charge is made that certain of these arti- 
cles were spurious. 

It is likely that the hearing will last 
three days and that following this intial 
session in Chicago. testimony will be 
taken also in Detroit and Flint, Mich., 
as well as in New York and probably 
other places. Definite arrangements for 


continental United | 
States shall be consolidated into a lim- | 


| sak 
competitive, 


mission in support of this position. 


Merit System in Civil Service 
Saves Millions to Government, 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, ‘SEPTEMBER a) 1927 











Resulting Efficiency Is Reviewed by Civil | 


Service “Commission. 


efficiency and low labor 


the classified Gov- 


Increased 
throughout 
have resulted from the 
system of examina- 
it was stated September 1 at the 
Civil Service Commission. Many mil- 
lion dollars annually saved to the 
public treasury, it is asserted, 

Figures from various branches of the 
service and testimonials from Govern- 
ment officials were quoted by the Com- 
“Di- 
vorce” of politics and positions, said to 
have been common under the former 
regime of patronage, was given as one 
of the principal contributing factors to 
the improvement. 

Civil Service Out of Politics. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
Many officials of the Government have 


Tariff Commission 
Asked to Readjust 
Duty Rate on Hay 


turnover 
ernment service 
merit 
tions, 


are 


Dairy Interests of thes Eng- 
land Declared to Be De- 
pendent Upon For- 
eign Supply. 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has.been confronted with a request to re- 
adjust the rates on imported hay, prin- 


by the Commission orally on September 
1. The Commission, it was said, is now 
making a preliminary study of the hay 
situation, but doubt was expressed by 
specialists of the Commission that data 
now before them would be sufficient to 
base a recommendation for a general cost 
of production inquiry. 

It was explained by thes Commission 
| that the dairy interests in New England, 
which require ‘the clover type of hay 


| for feding purposes are dependent upon 





| 


, | was 
as pointed | 


foreign imports, but those producers of 
hay in New York State take the view 
that a higher tariff rate was necessary 
in order to protect their industry. It 
further explained that the New 
York hay producers are the main source 


| of supply for users of'all types of hay, 


particularly in horse and other animal 
feeding in the larger American cities 
and they naturally would oppose any 
effort made by the New England dairy 
interests to reduce rates on imported 
hay. The Commission has already been 
approached by Congressman John Tabor, 
Auburn, N. Y., who comes from a hay- 
growing section in the State of 
York, for higher tariff duties. 

He conferred with Mr. Marvin 
pointed out the needs of the American 
hay rrowing industry in his State. Mr. 
Taber has pointed out to the Commission, 
it was said, that imports have increased 
yearly since 1923, and that relief should 
be granted to the domestic producers. 
The name of the applicants for higher 


| duties was not disclosed by the Commis- 
from the public and request from mem- | 


bers of the Commission that the rail- | 


In response to that de- | 


; in the Commission’s investigation cover- | presenting them for payment, are in the 





sion, but it was stated officially that they 
were seeking the maximum of 50 per 
cent under the law. 

The view taken by specialists of the 
Commission was that they would be 
compelled to go into the field and study 
competitive imported hays. The prob- 





~ | 





| attitude 


testified from time to time tegarding the 


practical benefit of the competitive-ex- 
amination system in promoting efficiency 
in the service. The following passage, 
which appeared in the Annual Report of 


the Supervising Inspector General, 
Steamboat Inspection Service, to the 
Secretary of Commerce, for the fiscal 


1926, 
executives 


illustrates the 
toward 


year ended June 30, 
of Federal 
the merit system. 

“This service has no place in politics, 
and politics has no place in it. This serv- 
ice exists for the purpose of protecting 
life and property, and if politics is per- 
mitted to come within its door, its effi- 
ciency will have ceased. 

“On that day when the door was closed 
against political influence this service 


Colunn 2.] 


[Continued on Page 2 





Uniform Stock Quotations 
Advocated in Germany 


Interest in arbitrage, or the dealing in 
foreign exchange and foreign values in 
such a way as to reduce the spread be- 
tween varying quotations in different 
markets of the world, has been shown on 
the Franfort Bourse, according to a 
mailed report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Consul Gen- 
eral at Frankfort, Christian M. Rovedal, 
the Department has just announced. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The evening meetings of the Frank- 
fort Bourse take place between 5 p. m. 
and 6:30 p. m., which is 12 p. m. and 
1:30 p. m., New York time. Because of 


| this difference in time between the two, | 


arbitrage has been greatly stimulated 
during recent periods on the Frankfort 
Bour®. 

The reasons_for this keen interest in 
arbitrage on the Frankfort Bourse are 


due to the reports of the proposed amend- 


ments to the laws of the New York 


[Cc entinnad « on Page 7 7, Column 4.] 


‘Holders Lose Interest 
On Farm Loan Bonds 


Loss Caused by Failure to 
Present Called Securities 
for Redemption. 


Holders of more than $9,000,000 


| to forego the interest thereon, according 


| to an announcement made September 


New | 


and 


1 
by the Farm Loan Commissioner, Eugene 
Meyer. These bonds have been called 
as of last May 1, but have not yet been 
presented for redemption. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

Of the $92,800,000 Federal Farm Loan 
bonds which were called for redemption 
by the Federal Land Banks on May 1, 
1927, more than $9,000,000 have not been 
presented for payment, notwithstanding 


| the fact that the call was widely adver- 


lem of feeding cattle was touched upon | 


ing milk and cream, -and from the in- 
formation gathered it would be im- 
possible to predict at this time just what 
action may be taken by the Commission 
for a readjustment of tariff duties on 
hay, it was stated. 

It was declared that the domestic and 

-] 


[Continued on Pag: 5, Column 2 











‘Values of Farm Lands Shown to Be Lower 


tised in the press of the country. 
All the bonds of the outstanding issues 


of 1917, 1918 and 1919, bearing dates of | 


May 1 and November 1, 1917, November 
1, 1918, and May 1 and November 1, 
1919, were included in the call and these 
bonds will be paid promptly upon pre- 
sentation at any Federal Bank 
or branch. 

These bonds ceased to bear interest on 
May 1, 1927, and the holders, by not 


Reserve 


aggregate losing interest at the rate of 
more than $1,000 per day. 

The cooperation of the press is re- 
quested, as well as of all banking and 
distributing organizations, in bringing 
the situation to the attention of the hold- 
ers of the $9,000,000 of bonds and in urg- 
ing them, in their own interest, to pre- 
sent the bonds for payment. 











During Past Crop Y ear Than During 1926 





Department of Agriculture Says the 


Average for 1927 


Stood at 70 Per Cent of 1920 Peak. 


Farm real estate values decreased 4 
per cent during the crop year just past 
as compared with 1926, the new index of 
values just prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture indicates. Values are now 
about the level of 1917 prices and are 
about 70 per cent of the 1920 peak in 
farm land prices. The Pacific and Moun- 
tain States, New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States were least affected by the 
decrease from 1926 to 1927 with the 
North Central and Southern States expe- 
riencing the most severe drops. 

The full text of the statement issued 
by the Department in connection with 
the study of comparative values from 
1912 to 1927 follows: 

The Department’s new index number of 


these additional meetings will be an- | farm real estate values showed a sharp 
nounced following the Chicago hearing. | 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
be represented in these proceeding by 
Henry Miller, attorney, and George Mc- 
€orkle, trial examiner. 
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fall during the crop year just ended. 
decline for the country as a whole av- 
eraged 5 points in the index or about 
4 per cent of last year’s level. Farm real 
estate values are now 20 per cent above 
1912-13-14 regarded as pre-war or about 


The 





Ne 


at the level of 1917. The 1927 average 
stood at 70 per cent of the 1920 peak. 
With the marked decline during the 
year in the price of certain of our major 
farm.products, the sharp drop in farmers’ 


of | 
Federal Farm Loan bonds are scheduled | 


| city. 





incomes—the first since the low point of | 


1921—a none too certain price outlook, 
and a generally weak farm real estate 
market, declines in value were not to be 
wholly unexpected. On the whole, there 
are plenty of farms for sale, with buyers 
few and cautious. In a number of areas 
there are still many foreclosed and other 
“distress” farms hanging over the mar- 
ket to keep values down. 

Since 1912 the Department 
tained annual estimates from its crop 
reporters on the value per acre of “all 
farm lands with improvements” and on 
“all farm lands without improvements.” 
Beginning with 1916 similar data for 
“good plowlands,” “poor plowlands” and 
“all plowlands,” have been collected. 

Of these various series, the one for 


has 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Chile Buys Pldnes 


” . e ve 
From British Firm 
A number of airplanes have been 
ordered from a British company by 
the Chilean Government, according 
to advices received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Trade 


Commissioner at London, W. M. 
Parks. 

The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Chilean Government has re- 
cently placed an order with the 
Fairey Aviation Company of Lon- 
don for a number of their latest 
model 111 F three-seater bombers 


furnished with Napier 460-horse- 
power engines. 

The machines to be furnished are 
very high speed three place. bombers 
and are capable of bein’ converted 
into seaplanes, by the addition of 
floats. It was stated that :his con- 
tract was secured after severe com- 
petition from manufacturers in 
Germany, France and Italy. 








Lumber Specialist 
To Promote Trade 
With South America 





New Commissioner Plans to 
Devote Efforts for Year 
to River Plate 


District. 

Appointment of Charles M. Ehninger, 
of New Orleans, La., formerly export | 
manager of a large lumber exporting 
firm, as American lumber trade com- 
missioner to South America, was an- 


nounced September 1 by the Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein. In connec- 
tion with the appointment the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued a statement 
which follows in full text: 

The new trade commissioner has been 
associated with the export business in 
New Orleans over a long period. Pre- 
vious to the war, in which he served as 
a lieutenant of artillery, he was employed 
by a general exporting house in that 
In 1919 he entered the service of 
the New Q@rleans lumbér. firm of G. 
Amsinck & Co. -He served in practically 
all capacities in this organization, finally 
being made ‘export manage1. In 1922 he 
resigned to go into business for himself 
as an export lumber broker in New Or- 


leans. In 1924 he became Superintendent 
of Latin American Agencies for the 


American Pitchpine Export Co. of New 
Orleans, remaining in this position until 


joining the staff of the Department of | 


Commerce. 

Mr. Ehninger is thoroughly familiar 
with the various markets of Latin Amer- 
ica and the problems to be met in these 
areas py American exporters. During 
the past several years he has traveled 
extensively in West Indies,,Mexico, Cen- 
tral America and countries of South 
America. 

For the next year it is expected that 
Trade Commissioner Ehninger will de- 





vote his attention almost entirely to the | 


River Plate countries of Argentina and 
Uruguay. : 

The River Plate region, it pointed 
out, is one of the largest and most im- 
portant foreign outlets for American 
woods and by far the most important 
market for American cooperage products. 
American exporters furnished only half 
of the softwood imported into the River 
Plate countries, one fourth of the hard- 
wood but 90 per cent of the cooperage. 
Southern pine, Douglas fir and oak con- 
stiute the principal species of American 
woods marketed in this area 
west coast hemlock is rapidly 
ing in favor. 

In announcing the 
new Lumber Trade Commissioner for 
South America, Dr. Klein stated that 
considerable trouble has been experienced 
in the River Plate region on account of 
the lack of mutual understanding be- 
tween importers and exporters. Mr. Eh- 
ninger will work with the importer and 
endeavor to build up a better understand- 
ing-of American lumber products. 
will report to the Department of Com- 


1s 


increas- 


appointment of a 
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although | 


He | 


- Offerings Gain 


| Billion-Dollar Level Is Sur- 
passed During — the 
| First Eight 
Months. 





Ceridieeny in Market 
For Heavy Loans 


| August Offerings Included Aus- 
tralia and Argentine Is. 
sues of $40,000.- 
000 Each. 


Public offerings of foreign 
in the United States during 
taled $114,890,000 (par 
ing to an oral statement September 1 
by W. E. Thorne, of the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Department 
of Commerce. This compares with $66,- 
340,000 during August, 1926, and brings | 
the total of foreign public offerings in | 


August to- 
value), accord- 


pointed out, it is seen that foreign flo- 
tations in this country this year are 
far ahead of last year. During the first 
| eight months of 1926 the total was $88,- 





378,150, whereas this vear they have 
| already far surpassed the billion-dollar 
level. 

The August offerings,, according to 


the records of the Finance 
ment Division, 


000. One was a5 per cent issue of the 


— OverLast Year 


The Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


| 


securities | 


the American market for the eight 
months of 1927 to $1,872,000,000 (par 
value), Mr. Thorne said. | 

From these figures, Ma. Thorne | 


and Invest- | 
included two of $40,000,- | 


Australian Commonwealth for productive | 


' public works and the payment of its ma- 
turing debt. The other 
cent flotation by the government of “Ar- 
gentina for the funding of the floating 
debt of the Argentine State Railways. 

Germany, which during July came into 
the American market for $91,000,000, 
sought various loans during 
which aggregated $23,725,000. These 
included $15,000,000 for the Rhone 
Westphalia Electric Power Corporation; 
$4,225,000 for the United Steel Works 
Corporation; $3,500,000 for the Central 
Bank of German State and 

| Banks, and $1,000,000 for the 

of Hanover 
England came into the market for $1, 

000,000, this amount being for 

Milburn & Co., Ltd, and Canada sought 

two loans. One was for $7,500,000 for 

the Consolidated Power & 
and the other for $665,000 


Province 


for the Ford 


Hotel, Toronto. 
There was also a $2,000,000 flotation 
in this country for the First Federal 


Foreign Investment Trust. 





West’German Cement 
Cartel to Dissolve 





| Cheaper Process of Production 
Said to Actuate Purpose to 
End Price Agreement. 


Approaching dissolution, 


tive December 31, 1927, of the West 
German Cement Cartel, has_ been an- 
nounced, the Department of Commerce 


is advised by the Trade Commissioner at 


Berlin, William T. Daugherty. At pres- 
j}ent there are four cement cartels in 
| Germany. 

The full text of. the advices follows: 
The West German Cement Cartel, of 


Bochum, has announced its dissolution 
effective December 31, 1927, by approval 
of members controlling more than 75 per 
cent of its share-capital. There are four 
cement cartels in Germany, three cover- 
ing West Germany, North Germany, and 
South Germany, respectively, as well 
as the so-called Smelter Cement Cartel, 
in close alliance with the Ruhr iron and 
steel industry. 

A breaking-up of the 
cartel, it 
siderable 


Weest German 
is stated, will likelw create con- 
confusion on the local cement 
market. In treaty with the other sec- 
; tional cartels, the West German group 
delivers cement into the latter's terri- 
tory. Furthermore, a dissolution would 
terminate the contract existing between 





group. 

Decision to terminate the West Ger- 
| man cartel originates with the Wicking- 
sche Portland-Zement-Wasserkalkwerk, 
of Muenster, not only dominating this car- 
; tel, but being the largest Cement works 
| in Germany. 





[Contzzwed on Page 9, Column 1.) 








‘Some Cotton Growers 
To Benefit Frown Floods 


v 








Crop losses in the 
area and subsequent high prices in cotton 
throughout the South will prove bene- 
ficial only to those who Let out their 
crops im time to market them within 
this year’s price range, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, stated 


% 
“Less than half the cotton acreage in 


| September 


| 
| 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6,] 


was a 6 per| ¢autioned against givimg too much at- 


This concern has developed | 


Mississippi flood | 
| 
the 


orally September 1, before Ihis departure | 
for the flood area, which is scheduled for | 


August | 


Kinsley | 


| 


Water Co., | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


t8 be effec. | 


| any 
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To Russia O pposed 





The Department of State looks 
with disfavor upon shipments of 
arms and munitions to Soviet Rus- 


sia, it was stated orally by the De- 

partment on September 1, when re- ' 

ports of a proposed arm~ shipment 

by an American firm was called to | 

its attention. | 
While the Department has no 


authority 
ments, 


to prevent 
it was stated, 


arms | ship- 
most Ameri- 


can industrial firms manufacturing 
arms respect the Department’s 


wishes in the matter. 
resolution of Congress 
President is authorized 


3y a joint 
in 1922 the 
to prohibit 


arms shipments into any Ameri- 
can countries or into any country 
in which the United States has ex- 


traterritorial rights. This, it was 
explained, does not apply to Russia 
or any European country. 

The Department stated there had 
been no previous consultation be- 
tween the British Government and 
the Department regarding the pres- 
ent proposed shipment of arms to 
Russia. 


Military Efficiency 
Definedas Readiness 
T’o Meet Unexpected 








Experience of World War 
Unlikely to Be’ Repeated, 
Says Chief of Staff of 

Army. 


Opening the Army Wear Gollege for 
a new year, the Chief of Staff of the 
Chas. P. Sum- 
delivered an address in which he 


Army, Major General 


merall, 


tention to the experiences of the past. 

Our last war experience, he said, rep- 
resented a very special case that cannot 
be repeated. It is mecessary, he said, 
for the Army to make  preparaions for 
meeting a sudden and unexpected emer- 
gency. 

The full text of his address follows: 

For the twenty-second time the Army 
War College has opened its doors to a 
of selected officers whom it is 








Department 


Foreign Security | Munitions Shi pmenis | New Commcvead'?1 


Treaty Planned 
With Franee 


of State, Pre- 
paring to Negotiate With 
French Govern- 
ment. 





Reciprocal Handling 


desired to train in the higher elements | 


of war. 
ence the College has giwen proof of its 
value by contributing many graduates 
qualified to perform effectively the du- 
ties of staff officers and commanders, 


Organization of Wear Force. 

W hen the history of the Great War 
is written it must be recorded that the 
outstanding accomplishment of the small 
Regular Amy was raising, organizing, 
and training 4,000,000 and leading half 
that munmber in battle amd in the theater 
of operations, So effectively was this 
task accomplished that our troops not 
only returned victorious but they were 
demobilized expeditiously without the 


scandals and investigations that had 
forrferly marred the achievements of 
our arms. 


This signal success must be attributed 
to the educational system that had been 
developed and that fitted our staff and 
line for duties of a far greater magni- 
tude than had been comtemplated in the 
courses of instruction. During the years 
between the foundin gf the collegeo 
and the war there was no thought of 
specific war or even of the prob- 
ability of war, yet our Government was 
wise enough to prepare our armed forces 
to meet any military demand from what- 
ever direction it might come. 

The same condition exists today. The 
education of our officers to administer 
and lead armies does not mean that mili- 


| tary men are seeking to provoke hos- 
| tilities. Rather is it a continuation of 
the only course that a self-respecting 


| country suffers from 


the West German and the Smelter cement | 


| plex. 
ing 
| their 





nation can pursue. 

So inoffensive are Our purposes and 
our manners that now, as always, our 
a reputation and 
a comsciousness of weakness. Recently, 
at a _ well known comference for the 
discussion of National .and international 
questions, a distinguished foreign of- 
ficial was led to ask why Americans 
always assumed an inferiority complex 
when discussing their @wn country with 
foreigners. 

There is no need for 
to feel or to express an 


our armed forces 
inferigrity com- 

While they are mot given to boast- 
they have a right to feel pride in 
history and in the standards that 
they are now maintaining. 

Indeed, if there is anything in’ our 
history of which our people need not be 
ashamed, it is the character and accom- 
plishments of their soldiers, in spite of a 
lack of preparation. Through no fault 
of their own, they lave had inade- 
quately trained leader in some of our 
emerercneies and the recognition of this 
fact ; the most potent influence in 
establishment our professional 
including the Army War Col- 


°'sS 


of 
schools, 
lere. 
Im the fulfillment Of its mission the 
War College has happily been able to 
include among its student officers from 
our sister services, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps, as weli as officers from 
the Reserves and the WNatfonal Guard. 
Thus a coordinating and a broadening 


Z, Column 3.] 
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During the years of its exist- | 


Of Goods Sought 


Similar Agreement Recently 
Signed Between the Gov- 
ernments of France 


and Germany. 


The negotiation of a commercial 
treaty giving American and French 
foods reciprocal most-favored-nation 


treatment has been under discussion for 
some time, it was stated orally at the 
Department of State September 1, and 
the Department is practically ready to 
take up the matter with the French gov- 
ernment. 

American goods entering France will 
be forced to pay higher rates when the 
new French tariff comes into effect, 
Since the United States has no modus 
Vivendi with France, it was explained. 

French Welcome Proposal. 

The French Government, from indi- 
cations given the De,artment of. State, 
it was said, appears to welcome the ne- 
gotiation of a new commercial treaty. - 
The Department, it was stated, is anx- 
ious to bring all of its commercial 
treaties up to date. 

The Ambassador of France, Paul 
Claudel, arrived in Washington on Sep- 
tember 1, it was stated, but discussion 
of the commercial treaty with him will 
be deferred until the return of the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg. 

French-Germany Treaty. 

In the issue of the United States Daily 
August 20 was published an oral state- 
ment by the Foreign Trade Division 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
mouncing the ,signing of a commercial 
agreement between Germany and France. 
The terms of this agreement were 
printed in the issue of August 4 quoting 
a communication received from the Act- 
ing American Commergial attache in 
Paris, R. C. Miller. That despatch 
pointed out that in view of the French 
law of July 13, which authorized the 
French Government during the parlia- 
mentary recess to modify existing tariff 
duties for the conclusion of commercial 
accords, this treaty was. described in 
France as definitive. 

The terms of the treaty 
ciprocal de facto . most-favored-nation 
treatment, with Germany agreeing to 
the reduction of a number of her present 
duties on certain products of interest 
to France, and France agreeing to ma- 
terially lower duties in the new French 
Lari, ~ 


: 


include re- 


Mr. Hoover Approves 


Oil Conservation Plan 


Concurs With Secretary of In- 
terior in Ideas Regarding 
Federal Legislation. 


Concurrence with the ideas of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert 
Work, respecting a plan of oil conser- 
vation, was expressed orally on Sep- 
tember 1 by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover, who is a mem- 
ber of the Oil Conservation Board, of 
which Dr. Work is chairman. 

Dr. Work, in an address before the 
Mineral Law section of the American 
Bar Association at Buffalo, suggested 
the creation of a committee of nine to 
draft a bill designed to protect the Na- 
tion’s oil resources from the dangers of 
overproduction. (The full text of the 
address appeared in the issue of Au- 
gust 31.) 

“Of course,’’ said Secretary Hoover, 
**there has been no agreement as to the 
constitutional basis of Federal legisla- 
tion affecting petroleum. That seems 
to be the big question involved at the 


” 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


War College ; Begins Term 
Admitting New Class of 89 


The Army War College on September 
1 opened its school year 1927-28, with 
the admission of a new class of 89 of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, according to a statement by the 
Department of War. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The opening exercises for the school 
year 1927-28 of the Army War College 
took place at 10 a. m. September 1. 

Haj. Gen. Hanson FE. Ely, the Com- 
mandant of the College, welcomed the 
students of the new class, and outlined 
briefly the purposes of the institution 
and the course of study. Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 

The new class consists of 89 officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corpa@ 

vail 
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Wisconsin Schools 
“Emphasize Courses . 

“Tn Infant Hygiene 
Aim Is to Educate All Girls 


in State for Intelligent 
Motherhood. 


of 


Child Care. Studies Offered as 
Part of Training in City 
and Rural Schools. 


Outline Courses 


sWisconsin girl edu- 


cated for intelligent motherhood,” mo- 
tivates Wisconsin’s State-wide child 
care program of education, the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Inte- 
rior, stated on September 1. 

It was said that the course may be 


offered as a part of home economics, 
physical education, o# physiology and 
hygiene in both city and rural schools. 
Upon the fulfilling of specified require- 
ments, according to the Bureau, each 
pupil is awarded a semiformal diploma 
entitling her to be called one of “Wis- 
consin’s Littie Mothers.” Full courses 
are given at State schools for the blind 
and for the deaf, it was stated. 

Began Lessons in 1924. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

In the fall of 1924 10 one-hour lessons 
in infant hygiene were incorporated into 
the State course of study through the 
cooperative action of the department of 
public instruction, the Wisconsin State 
Board of Health (through its bureau of 
child welfare),.the State board for vo- 
cational education, and the State board 
of normal regents. These lessons, except 
in the vocational high schools, are not 
mandatory, but the State superintendent 
of public instruction strongly recom- 
mends the infant-hygiene work, for it 
“meets a vital need in the educational 
program of the State,’ and he urges 
schools to participate in this child- 
hygiene program. 

To insure the aim. ‘‘every Wisconsin 
girl educated for intelligent mother- 
hood,” this course of 10 lessons was 
planned for girls of pre-high school years 
although now the course is quite gener- 
ally offered to girls of the junior and 
senior high schools. In school systems 
where this course is given in the grades 
there is a rapidly increasing movement 
to provide more advanced work in high 
schools. 


The aim, “every 


} 
The course may be offered as a part of | 


home economics, physical educational, or 
physiology and hygiene in both city and 
rural! schools. However, the tendency of 
city schools is to make this work a part 
of the home economics instruction, al- 
though a few schools offer the course in 
the physical education department. The 
rural schools include it in physiology and 
hygiene for the eighth grade. 
Semi-Formal Diplomas. 

A semi-formal diploma is awarded to 
all pupils who have had (1) 10 hours’ 
work, exclusive of reviews and examina- 
tions, (2) a demonstration of “bathing 
the baby” and putting up a bottle food 
formula, and (3) a passing rank of 70 in 
an oral or written examination. The 
holding of this diploma entitles the girl 
to be called one of ‘*‘Wisconsin’s Little 
Mothers.” 

The diploma requirements for the 
infant-hygiene course were met, in 1926, 
by the girls in 30 of the 44 vocational 
high schools. 

The department of public instruction 
and the State boards already referred 
to advise that, where feasible, each one 
of the 10 lessons be demonstrated. To 
make this possible they recommend a 
standardized equipment as a part of the 
school property of every school where 
the course is taught——the equipment to 
include a hospital doll, open-front lay- 
ette (specially designed commercial pat- 
tern), equipment for bathing a baby 
and preparting an-artificial food form- 
ula, and a basket bed. 

Normal Schools Offer Course. 

Of the 11 State normal schools, six 
give the infant hygiene course in full 
and five part of it. Of the 31 county 
rural normal schools, 13 give the com- 
plete course, 15. give part of it, and 
three give only what the State organizer 
of the infant hygiene course is able to 
offer at the time of her visit. Of the 
21 = high schools with  teacher-training 
departments, seven give the entire 
course, five give part of it, while nine 
give only what the State organizer of 
the infant-hygiene course is able to 
offer at the time of her visit. Thirty- 
eight one-room-rural schools give the 
entire course. Many others give it, 
minus the demonstrations due to lack of 
equipment. Of the five county schools 
of agriculture and domestic science, 
three give all the lessons and one gives 
some of the lessons. The full course is 
given in the State schools for the blind 
at Janesville and the deaf at Delavan. 

The infant-hygiene course, as recom- 
mended by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the three State boards, 
is an integral part of» the public-school 
systems of certain Wisconsin cities 


Chinese Postpone 
Changes im Tariff 


The Department of State received of- 
ficial confirmation September 1 of the 
report that the Nationalist government 
in China had decided to postpone tempo- 
rarily the enforcement of its tariff pro- 
gram. 

The announcement by the Department 
follows in full text: 

The American Consul at Shanghai has 
informed the Department, by telegraph, 
that the Nationalist government has in- 
formed him that, in view of existing cir- 
cumstances, it has decided temporarily 
to postpone the enforcement of (a) law 
on the abolition of international transit 
duties; (b) provisional law on national 
import tariff; and (c) law on excise 
duty. 


(waar 


1816) 
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| Merit System in Civil’ Service Declared 4 
To Save Millions of Dollars to Government 


Resulting Efficiency in' Federal Emplo yment Is Reviewed 
by Civil Service Commission, 


[Contineed from Page 1.] 


went forward in leaps and bounds in effi-the Post Office Department showed that 


cien¢y, and- that is a condition desirable 
to he maintained.”’ 
Errors in Mail Reduced. 

It is practicable to mention here but 
a few instances where definite improve- 
ment followed classification under the 
civil service law. 


A few years ago an interesting com-. 


parison was made of the efficiency of the 
Railway Mail Serwice during a period 
before the applicatién of the civil service 
law to that branch with a period follow- 
ing its classification under the civil sery- 
ice law. 

For the seven years immediately pre- 
ceding the application to this service of 
the competitive-examination system the 
number of pieces of mail distributed by 
each employe annually averaged 1,230.- 
731, and the number correctly distributed 
for each error was 3,931, The average 
number of errors made by each employe 
annually in distribution was. 335. : 

For the 20 years after the classification 
of this service the average number of 


pieces of mail distributed annually by | 


each employe was 1,504,164, an increase 
of about 20 per cent over the amount 
of work performed per employe before 
classification. For the first decade fol- 


lowing the classification the errors av- 
| of 


eraged 11 to every 8,627 pieces of mail 
distributed, or 183 per employe annually. 
For the second decade the errors average 
1 to every 11,307 
uted, or 131 to each employe annually. 

Statistics compiled some time ago 


by 


Total collections 
Total expenses Jess see ee : 
Cost of collection per $100 .........4. 
Number deputy collectors employed 

Number of clerks 
Number of messengers employed ..... 


Salaries paid deputy collectors, clerks and messengers 
storekeeper-gaugers 


storekeepers and 
gauged .... 


Number gaugers, 

Number gallons 
In a statement issued for publication 

by the naval aircraft factory at Phila- 


delphia in December, 1918, the competi- | 


tive-examination system is given full 
credit for keeping. dewn the abor turn- 
over to about 41 per cent during the 
war, when changes in forces, particu- 
larly of mechanics and laborers, were at 
their highest al! over the country. 

The following is a quotation from this 
siatement: 

“In private industry it is often neces- 
sary to hire eight to ten persons before 
a satisfactory employe is secure’. Four- 


ther testimony o* the generally satisfac- | 


tory caliber of the working force re- 
cruited under civil service is found in the 
fact that ohly 189 persons have been dis- 
charged for cause since the starting of 
the factory.” 

To secure a working force of 3,642 
persons in that factory the total num- 
ber employed during the year was 6,035. 


were employed to fill each permanent 


position as against the estimete of eight | 


to ten in private industry. There are 
other figures which show that the com- 
petitive-examination syste: an im- 
portant factor in keeping the labor turn- 
over in Government establishments far 
below that of private business. 


Process of Elirminating 
Incapable Employes 


One purpose of the civil service 
is to give every 
to demonstrate his qualifications for em- 
ployment in the Government service. It 
is therefore in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of popular Government. 

Another purpose is to insure that the 
persons appointed 
among those seeking Government 
ployment. More and better work 


is 


em- 
will 


law | 
citizen an equal right 


are the best qualified } 





» eces of mail distrib- | 


+ 
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| through 


| keeping 


with the growth in the number of ém- 
ployes who entered through competitive 
examination there was a growth in the 
number of pieces of mail distributed per 
employe which amounted to an average 
of 20 per cent, and that there was a 
pronounced improvement in accuracy, 
the number of errors made annually by 
each employe before classification being 
nearly three times as great as the num- 
ber made annually by.each employe at 
the time the report was made. 

Some of this notable improvement in 
efficiency was undoubtedly due to better 
conditions under which the work was 
done and to better administrative meth- 
It is fair to add that the examination 
system is clearly entitled to a share in 
the causes of this showing for efficiency 
and economy. This seems especially true 
with respect to the decreases in errors. 
It is. fair to add that the exemaination 
system may have contributed to better 
methods of administration by providing 
a more intelligent and capable force and 
one more amenable to discipline 
could have been obtained — under 
patronage system. 

Internal Revenue Service 
Reports Increased Inefficiency 
Annual reports of the Commissioner 

Internal Revenue afford an_ inter- 
esting comparison between conditions 
under the merit system of appointments, 
as shown in 1912, and those which pre- 


vailed when the system was first applied | 
to the Internal Revenue Service in 1896: | 


Fiscal year 

ended June 
30, 1896 

$146,830,615 

$4,086,292 

$2.78 

962 

185 


97 


al 


Fiscal year 

ended June 
30, 1912 

$321,615,894 

$5,509,983 

$1.71 

1,257 

129 

14 

$1,818,239 

2,172 


. - 544,020,347.3 


2,551 
269,334,762 





+ Fa : SE eae te | 
be done by a given humber of employes | : hildre 
if they are the most capable that can | Cooperation of the children. 


ly secured than would be done if the 
mediocre and inefficient were mixed with 
the efficient. The better the quality of 
the employes the smaller their number 


| will be. 


The Civil Service Commission aims 
the competitive examination 
process to save money for taxpayers by 
incompetents out of the Gov- 
ernment service and by bringing in the 


| most competent. 


It is probably safe to say that the pay 
roll of the Government would be twice 
as large as it is today were it not for 
the civil service law. Without this law 


| there would be an overwhelming tend- 
; ency to increase the number on the pay 
| roll and to 


increase the pay of those 
on the pay roll beyond all reason. 
The Post Office Department publishes 


; : | the amount of busines y 
In this new project less than two persons | ount of business done each year, 


as shown by postal receipts. These 
figures show that the business done in 
1924 by the Postal Service was three 
times as great in proportion to the num- 
ber of employes serving as in 1883, 
when the civil service law was passed. 


This increase of 300 per cent in the 
| business done by each employe is, 


of 
course, due partly to the adoption of 
labor-saving devices, but it is also. very 
largely due to the increase of efficiency 
in the employes. 

If figures were cvailable regarding the 
amount of work done by employes in 
other parts of the service before appoint- 
ments were made under the civil service 
law, to be compared with like informa- 
tion under present conditions, it would 
undoubtedly be found that the merit 
system saves the Government many mil- 
lion dollars a year. 





Prohibition Districts | Infantile Paralysis 


In West Are Revised 


. - - | ‘ . 
Interchange Miade in Admimis- | Cases in 


tration of States of Utah 
and Wyoming. 


Revision of the Eighteenth and Nine- | 
Dis- | 
| deaths occurred in Ohio from August 1 | 


teenth Prohibition Administrative 
tricts by which the State of Utah 
transferred from the Eighteenth to 
Nineteenth district and the State of 
Wyoming is transferred from the Nine- 


is 


| 


| 
| 


the | 


Reviewed by States | 


| a number of children who fail to record 


Ohio Reached 225 | 


With 24 Deaths in 
August. 


(infantile paralysis) with 24 resultant 


to August 


ceived by the United States Public 


| Health September 1, 


teenth to the Eighteenth district, was an- | 
nounced September 1 by the Commis- | 


sioner of Prohibition, Dr. J. M. Doran. 
the 
the 


The changes are effective as of 
date of the order. Headquarters of 
areas will remain the same. 

The full text of Dr. Doran’s announce- 
ment follows: ' 

The following 
Administrative Districts will become ef- 
fective at the beginning of business Sep- 
tember 1, 1927: 

Prohibition Administration District 
No. 18 will consist of the States of New 
Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming, ‘with 
headquarters of the Adminisfrator 
Denver, Colorado. 


Prohibition Administrative District 


No. 19 will consist of the States of Utah, | 
Idaho and Montana, with headquarters of | 


the Administrator at Helena, Montana. 


| Providence Radio Station 


Asks Change in Frequency 


has 
Sta- 
been 


The Federal Radio Commission 
just announced that a hearing for 
tion WCOT, Providence, R. I., has 
tentatively scheduled for Octobe 

Station WCOT, owned by Jacob Conn, 
seeks a change of frequency from 1,330 
to 1,180 kiloeyeles and an increase in 
power from 50 to 100 watts, it was 
stated, 


. 


changes in Prohibition | 
| ico, 6; New York, 23; New York City, 


at 


| 
chusetts, 55; 





The full text of the statement by the 
Public Health Service follows: 


than | 
the | 


29, according to reports re- | 





Use of Audiometers 
Advocated to Detect 


Defects‘of Hearings; ”e"er 


Phonographic Device Best 
Suited to Groups of School 
Children. 


Two Types Dedcribed 


Three Surveys Show 14,4 Per 
Cent of Pupils Examined 
Were Deficient. 


The use of the phonograph audiometer 
to detect hearing defects in school chil- 
dren, where the tests aré made with 
groups, is recommended by the Commis- 
sion of Education of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing, according to a statement 
just issued by the Bureau o* Education, 
Department of the Interior. 

A different type of audiometer is rec- 
ommended where the tests are made in- 
dividually, which, according to the state- 


ment, must de Gone with children ‘in the |! 


first and second grades. 

On the basis of tests already made, it 
is stated, which show that 14.4 per cent 
of those tested had some hearing defect, 
there would be over 3,000,000 school chil- 
dren, out of an estimated school enroll- 


ment of 24,000,000 in the United States, ideal—weather 


so afflicted. 
Essentials of Apparatus Stated. 


The full text of that part of the state- | 
ment dealing with the use of apparatus | 
| in testing hearing follows: 


| 





Realizing that it was probably essen- | 
| tial to develop’some form of mechanical 


equipment, the Commission sought and 


| obtained the cooperation of the Bell Tele- 


| investigation, the commission listed the | 


following as essential to a satisfactory | : A € 
| the most important being, according to 


$1,504,186 | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| 








phone laboratories. Preliminary to this 


method: 
1. Accuracy. 


2. Quickness (probably through group | 


testing). 


3. A technique likely to secure the 


4. If apparatus were necessary, it must 


be of rugged construction, not likely to | 
get out of order and constant in per- | 


formance. 
The first experimental work was a 


study of the principle and performance | 


of the apparatus known as the 4-A audio- 
meter. 

It consists of a phonograph using spe- 
cial records of simple numbers and hav- 


| ing telephonic apparatus such that the 
numbers on the records are picked up | 


electrically and conveyed to as many as 


ildr i through tele- | : ee : 
40 children at one time . | into the ear and the intensity is defi- 


phone receivers. The arrangement of 


| the equipment, the kind of phonograph 
record to be used, and the form of blank | 
given to the children, have been evolved | 
from experiments in testing 10,000 or ! 
| 15,000 children in various parts of the 
| country. 


Forty children are seated at desks pro- 
vided with pencils, record sheets, and re- 
ceivers from the five trays, each holding 
eight receivers. The trays are electrically 
connected by cords terminating in plugs, 
so that making the connection is very 
simple. The receivers are placed over the 
right ear and the children hear first from 
the phonograph: “You are going to have 
your hearing tested, Write the numbers 
which you hear in column (1).” Then 
they hear the numbers, the intensity of 
the sound gradually and uniformly de- 
creasing. The test is given twice by a 
woman’s voice and twice by a man’s 
voice. The receivers are then changed to 
the left ear and the test repeated. 

For testing the upper grades, three 
digit numbers are used; for the lower 


| grades, two digit numbers. It has been 
| found impracticable to use this method 


for grades below the second half of the 
second grade. We conclude that no group 
test can be used for these younger 
children. 

Examination of the test papers shows 


numbers below a certain level. Some of 
these are actually hard of hearing, while 
others may fail for other reasons. It is 
therefore necessary to retest about 2 


—_—____— | per cent of the children in each group 
A total of 225 cases of poliomyelitis | 


to eliminate all except the hard of hear- 
ing. 
Different Individual Testing. 
For individual testing, 
which produce a complex sound, the in- 
tensity of which may be varied in definite 


| steps, have been found to be more exact 


than such devices as the watch tick, 


| acoumeter, etc., which are limited, due 
| to the causes mentioned above. The type 


Number of cases of poliomyelitis re- | 
| ported by telegraph for the week ended 


27, 1927: 
48; 


Indiana, 4; Maine, 


August 


California, Illi- 


Connecticut, 


7. 
fy 


12; 
nois, 24; 
Michigan, 10; Missouri, 6; 
Nebraska, 4; New Jersey, 20; New Mex- 
35 cases; Oklahoma, 11; Pennsylvania, 
8; Rhode Island, 4; Tennessee, 4; Texas 


, 


| 12; West Virginia, 11. 


Ohio reports 225 cases and 24 deaths 
in 40 different counties from August 1 
to 29. 


Future Action Discussed 
On Smuggling in Florida 
Further 


steps for the prevention of 


| smuggling of aliens and liquor through 


the State of Florida are being discussed 
at conferences between the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Robe Carl White, 
and the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Border Patrol of Florida, Ray O. Stott, 
Mr. White announced orally on Septem- 
ber 1. . 

Mr. Stott has reported to the Depart- 
ment of the work of the Border Patrol 
in recent months and made suggestions 
for increasing the safeguards against 
smuggling, Mr. White stated. 


| the 3-A audiometer. The principle of op- | 


of audiometer in this class which was 
tried in this investigation is known as 


| eration of this device is essentially as 


| follows: 
Massa- | 


A buzzer generates an elec- 
trical current having a large number of 


| component frequencies scattered through- 


out the audible pitch range, which is 
sent through some electrical resistances 
which may be regulated by means of a 
dial, and then fihally to a telephone re- 
ceiver which converts the electrical en- 
ergy into a sound. The intensity of this 
sound is controlled by the position of 
the dial regulating the resistances. Our 
work with this audiometer with school 
children indicated that the following pro- 
cedure would give reliable results: 

By using a push button the tester can 
interrupt the tone. The child is asked, 
“how many times did you hear the 
sound?” or is told to answer “now” 
every time the tone appears. By the 
replies one can soon determine the de- 
gree of hearing. In a second method a 
push button on the end of the cord which 
is attached to a little light on the ap- 
paratus is used. The child is instructed 
to press this button every time he hears 
the sound. By noting the responses the 
lowest intensity of sound which he can 
hear is readily determined. The first 
method is het 2 for the lower grades 
and the. second for the upper grades. 
Although the accuracy of the test’ with 
this instrument is greater than with the 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Establishment of Regular Airplane Service 
, Over Atlantic Predicted Within 15 Years 


. 

In the issue of September 1, was 
begun publication of an analysis of 
the recent trans-Atlantic flights of 
Nungesser, Lindbergh, Chamberlin 
and Byrd, particularly directed to 
the prevailing meteorological condi- 
tions as a factor for success or fail- 
ure, made by Lieutenants Logan C. 
Ramsey and Earle H. Kincaid, U, 
S. N, Aerial Weather Specialists 
of the Hydrographic Office. 

The analysis declared that weath- 
er conditions are the greatest haz- 
ard to the success of long-distance 
flights. Establishment within 15 
years of a regular trans-Atlantic 
airplane service was predicted. 

The full text concludes: 

While passing through the southeast- 
ern quadrant of the Labrador low, Cham- 
berlin encountered a little bad weather 


| with some sleet but compared with Lind- 


bergh’s dose it was very mild, due to 
the fact that while Lindbergh flew as 
high as 10,000 feet, Chamberlin 
close to the surface. 

While the surface 


temperatures in 


Chamberlin’s case were lower over this | |, 
hindered 


leg than those which Lindbergh ex- 
perienced, Chamberlin by flying low es- 


caped a lot of the sleet that so nearly | 


caused Lindbergh to turn back. 

All across the Atlantic conditions were 
clear and the winds 
highly favorable, though 
strong as on the previous flight. This 
factor, and in addition the slower speed 
of the “Columbia,” accounts partially 


for Chamberlin’s slower time over the | i 
ion. 


ocean, 


| Compass Error Corrected 





| scribed above. 





audiometers | 





| By Position of Ship 


But while weather conditions 


Chamberlin, compass trouble. 
This, and the fact that he was prob- 
ably steering a course to the southward 


| to the great circle track to his destina- 
| tion, caused him to sight and pass over 


| By Byrd and Nungesser 


test is only slightly greater and conse- 
quently instruments of this type can 


An audiometer known as the 
“Seashore” audiometer works on es- 
sentially the same principle as that de- 
Although the ragge of 
intensities is very much 
that for the 3-A audiometer, it is prob- 
ably sufficient for making tests of 
school children where the hearing is usu- 
ally near the normal. Any audiometer 
in which the tone is delivered directly 
nitely controlled will probably prove 
satisfactory. ... 

Both these forms of audiometer 
quire only a brief experience to enable 
any intelligent person to carry on a test 
without the supervision of experts. 


re- 


No hard-and-fast line can be drawn | 


for the hearing loss limit, since the 
treatment must be somewhat relative. 
In the higher grades a loss of six sen- 
sation units (6 SU) is significant, but in 


| the lower grades the limit would be 


about 9 SU. This difference, of course, 
is psychological, not physiological. 
Used in Three Public Schools. 

The audiometer test was used to make 
complete surveys in three public schools 
in New York City and one in Pough- 
keepsie. 
a basis of a clasification of those more 


deafened than normal variations would | i 
| in addition. 


account for. In terms of distance for 
hearing speech, this means that those 
who can not hear until the speaker comes 
nearer than two-fifths of the average 
hearing distance are considered to have 
abnormal hearing. This seems to us a 
conservative figure. On this basis, out 
of 4,112 pupils tested in one locality, 
595, or 14.4 per cent would be classed as 


deficient in hearing—3.2 per cent having | 
defects in both ears, and 11.2 per cent | 
Contrary to popular | 
belief, the child having one ear defec- | 
tive in hearing, though the other be nor- | 
mal, was found to be handicapped and ! 


in one ear only. 


likely to be retarded. 


It is to be noted that, in two out of 


the four schools tested, the work was in 


the experimental stage and done under | 


noisy conditions, which might account 
for the percentage of 14.4. But in a 
quieter room a hearing loss of 6 SU 
would be significant, so that 14.4 is not 
far wrong. Estimating the public-school 
children of the United States at 24,000,- 


000, it would indicate over 3,000,000 with 


some hearing defect. 
Approved Methods Are Summarized. 
On the problem, then, of the best 
approved means of detecting impaired 


hearing in children, the Commission re- | 


ports from its experience: 


(1) That the best method now avail- | 


able for testing the hearing of school 


children is by the phonograph audio- | 


its use 100 to 150 
tested per 


meter (4-A). 
children can 
hour. 

(2) That in small schools (this has a 
bearing on the rural problem) where it 
is economical to test children one by 
one, the 3-A audiometer is desirable. 
With this instrument, 20 to 25 can be 
tested per hour. Children in the first and 
second grades’ must be tested _ indi- 
vidually. 

(3) That in recommending a method 
involving apparatus, the commission real- 
ized that the economic side of the prob- 
lem must be considered. Maintenance 
expenses of testing with the 4-A audio- 
meter (stationery, phonograph records 
and needles) would be small; the con- 
siderable item is the initial cost of equip- 
ment. In view of the fact that 100 or 
more children can be tested in an hour, 
the time involved and money expended 
for salaries would be far less than by 
the slower existing methods; nor is an 
experienced expert needed. The commis- 
sion therefore considers this method eco- 
nomically sound, 


By 
be accurately 


kept | 





east of the | 
thirty-fifth meridian they were not as | 


; entire 
ware | one type of compass. 
ee Matueatls thar titers Makeceh— | has not been lost will be demonstrated 
very favorable other factors | by the number of compasses that will 
| be carried on the trans-Atlantic flights 


| which are expected to start sometime 


watch tick test, the speed of making the | 


smaller than | 


| cross 
| Byrd. 


The figure 9 SU was taken as | 














Conditions Declared Greatest Hazard, in Analy- 
sis of Recent Transoceanic Flights. 


the “Mauretania” in about Long. 13 de- 
grees 30 minutes W., Lat. 47 degrees N. 
When he passed over the “Mauretania” 
he flew low enough to recognize that 
ship. 

It is understood that at this time he 
was uncertain as to his exact position. 
He had a copy of a New York newspa- 
per of the previous day, giving a chart 
which showed the approximate position 
of various ocean liners crosing the At- 
lantic. By means of this chart, he was 
able to correct his course by heading for 
the southwestern end of England. 

This navigational procedure, while 
highly ingenious and for which he de- 
serves great credit considering the cir- 
cumstances, is not one to be recom- 
mended for general use. 

As he proceeded along his route dur- 
ing the night of June 5, passing over 
southern England and the coast of 
France, he reached the end of the good 
weather area and ran into a little less 


favorable condition than he experienced |! 
over the ocean, due to lower visibility | 


and a little rain. 

During this period of darkness, he was 
in recognizing points’ over 
which he was passing and was prevented 
from reaching Berlin. Hir landing at 
Eisleben, Germany, due to exhaustion of 
fuel, was made under these adverse cir- 
cumstances, 

Chamberlin’ inability to reach his ex- 
act destination, due to the lessening of 
the cruising radius of his plane by the 
lack of adherence to the desired course 
over the ocean, emphasizes the necessity 
for navigation on flights of this descrip- 


In addition, his flight demonstarates 
that it is dangerous in aircraft to place 
dependence on one compass or 
That this lesson 


this summer. 


| Similar Weather Encountered 


The weather map of the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean during the time that Byrd 
and his three companions were cross- 


not be recommended for extensive sur- | ing is almost exactly like a reflection 


| vey work | in a mirror of the map that obtained 


| during the Nungesser’s attempt. 


ut- 
side of the fact that the directions were 
reversed, a description of the weather 
for one fits the other almost exactly. 
Of ‘course, Byrd’s landfall was made 
on a well-known inhabited shore, and 
Nungesser’s on bleak Labrador (assump- 
tion); the temperatures experienced by 
Byrd milder than those which Nungesser 
probably encountered, and the depression 
through which Nungesser passed covered 
a greater area. But these differences, 


| while they influenced strongly the sur- 


vival of the one and the disappearance 
of the other, are, for the purposes of 
this discussion, minor ones. 

The general characteristic of the 
weather map for both flights was an 
area of high atmospheric pressure, cov- 


| ering the first part of the flight, and an 


area of atmospheric depression near the 
two destinations. In each case the axis 
of the high runs approximately north 


and south, and not across the ocean as 


was the case in the flights of Lindbergh 
and ‘Chamberlin, resulting in stroag 
winds for both Nungesser and 


Both Byrd and Nungesser. ran into 
areas of low visibility almost simultane- 
ously with a shift in the wind force, and 
in Byrd’s case, a change in direction 
In each case celestial navi- 
gation became impossible and dead reck- 
oning of any accuracy equally so. 

Consequently, in spite of the known 
navigational ability of Byrd, his plane 
deviated from the desired track. Com- 
mander Byrd’s account of the difficul- 
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ties he encountered give us faint idea of 
what Nungesser and Coli experienced. 

For example, for the rain, fog ‘and 
mist encountered by Byrd over France, 
substitute snow, sleet, fog, freezing 
temperatures and the more rugged and 
desolate terrain of Labrador, and you 
have a true picture of the odds against 
the heroic Frenchmen. 

However, Byrd, passed through a cen- 
ter of atmospheric depression. more in- 
tense than that encountered by any of 
the other aviators. This low, which was 
centered almost directly over Paris at 
the time of his arrival, was associated 
with heavy rain, very poor visibility 
and strong shifting winds. 

In fact, the “America” was the only 
trans-Atlantic plane which . passed 
the very center of a storm and survived, 


Weather Chief Factor 
In Long-Distance Flights 

A discussion of the present feasibility 
of regular trans-Atlantic flying is out of 
place in this article but certain sets of 
pertinent facts may be collected from 
these flight analyses. These are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The great importance of weather in- 
formation; 

2. The scarcity of good weather: over 
the trans-Atlantic flight routes; 

3. The paucity of weather repqrts 
from ships; 

4. The great value of aerial naviga- 
tion on such flights; 

5. The necessity for information con- 
cerning movement of the upper air; 

6. The obvious value of radio; and 

7. The effects of surface temperatures 
near freezing. 

Volumes might be written discussing 
each of these points, but only a brief 
dissertation of each is possible here. 

In the first place, considesing the pres- 
ent state of development of aviation, the 
weather along the proposed route is of 
primary importance to long-distance avi- 
ators. Wind conditions vary so greatly 
over the North Atlantic that, with the 


| extra fuel that can be carried on the 


planes of today, the margin of safety is 
so small that it can be easily wiped out 
by unfavorable winds. 

Storm centers cannot be entered with 
impunity nor are low visibility conditions 
overcome without great difficulty. On the 
whole it is not too much to say that for 
the present, the weather and weather in- 
formation on a trans-Atlantic flight form 
the primary consideration. 

While weather conditions over some 
oceanic routes are almost uniformly 
favorable, over the North Atlantic ‘the 
aerial routes are not so favored. The 
five months, from May to October, are 
generally the most favorable, but this 
year, between May 1 and July 15, condi- 
tions have been favorable for an east- 
ward flight across the Atlantic on only 
four occasions and for a westward flight 
but once. 


Favorable Flying Days 


Limited in Number 

To demonstrate how advantage was 
taken of these days let us list they. 

The most favorable day of all that was 
available for trans-Atlantic flight was 
the day utilized by Chamberlin and 
Acosta to establish a new world record 
for sustained flight (over Long Island). 

The next most favorable day, with re- 
gard to good weather and high visibility 
but second with respect to the help af- 
forded by favorable winds, was June 4-5, 
when Chamberlin made his flight to Ger- 
many. 

The day which ranked next, with re- 
spect to absence of bad -weather but 
which afforded greater: help from: tail 
winds, was May 21. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that this was the date of 
Lindbergh’s flight. j 

The least favorable day of all, both 
with respect to weather conditions and 
aid from wind direction and force on 
which a trans-Atlantic flight might be 
considered even possible fpom the 
weatherman’s standpoint, was June 30- 
July 1, when Byrd was in the air. , 

For a westward flight, while the day 
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Claims Commission | Alternative of Vaccination or Quarantine 
On Exposure to Smallpox Upheld by Courts Refilling of Lake to 


Awards $33,625.76 for 
Raising of Gunboat 


Filed by United States on Be- 
half of United Dredging 
* “© Company. 


Vessel Sank in 1914 


Commissioners Concur in De- 
cision Allowing Interest 
on Principal Sum. 
The General Claims Commission, act- 


ing under the Convention of September 
8, 1923, between the United States and 


Mexico, has made an award of $33,- | 


625.76 to the United States on behalf 
of the United Dredging Company, as 


compensation for services performed in | 


an attempt to salvage the Mexican gun- 
boat ‘Veracruz,” in the Panuco River, 
near Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
Where the vessel was sunk in 1914. 

The decision was rendered July 15, 
but has just been made public by the 
Commission. 

ia 
United States of America in behalf of 
the United Dredging Company, an Ameri- 
corporation, to recover compensation in 
the sum of $33,625.76, currency of the 
United States, for services performed in 
an attempt to salvage the Mexican gun- 
boat Veracruz, in the Panuco River near 
Tampico, Tamaulipas, Mexico, where the 
vessel was sunk in 1914. Interest 
claimed on the amount of $33,625.76 from 
July 6, 1914, until the date of payment 
of any pecuniary award rendered by the 
Commission. 
claim may be 
follows: 


briefly summarized 


dered by Commissioner Fred K. Nielson 
follows: 
Work Was Requested. 

2. On or about June 18, 1914, Sr. M. 
Urquidi, at that time captian of the port 
of Tampico, which was then under the 
control of General Carranza, came to 
the office of the claimant in the city of 
Tampico, together with Sr. Jose Cer- 
tucha, who had formerly been captain 


of the Chief of the Constitutional Army 
Sr. Urquidi requested the vice president 
of the claimant company to undertake 
the work of pumping out the sunken 
gunboat with a view to salvaging it. It 


Claim is made in this case by the | 


The facts underlying the } 
as | 





Right of Health Officers in Illness to Protect Community 
Is Supported by Rulings. 


The Bureau of the Public Health Serv- { tined during the incubation period of 


ice has received from the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Health an analysis of recent de- 
cisions in that State in which courts 
have upheld the right of health officers to 
require either vaccination or quarantine 
after exposture to’smallpox. 

The analysis contained in “Illinois 
Health News,” and given out by the 
Public Health Service, is as follows, in 
full text: 

For the third time in four years an 
Illinois court of record has decided that 
health officers are right in requiring folks 
to either be vacinated or quarantined 
after exposure to smallpox. The three 
cases were presented to the courts in 
different lights, but the principle involved 
was the same in each case. 

The most recent case was that of 
William H. Baccus, Jr., v. Dr. N. O. Gun- 
derson, health officer of Rockford. It 
terminated on June 22, 1927, when a jury 
returned a verdict of “not guilty” in fa- 
vor of Dr. Gunderson. 


Quarantine is Upheld 
As Measure of Safety 


In its simplest form the Rockford case 
brought up the question of whether a 
health officer can legally require either 
vaccinatioh or quarantine of all children 
in a school where smallpox has devel- 
oped. The plaintiff refused both, even 
forcing the health officer to post patrol- 
men about the plaintiff’s home. 


sion from school and unfortunate disci- 
plinary experiences. as due cause for 
such damages. The only real question 
involved was that of exclusion from 
school. What followed, although severe 


and unfortunate, was incidental and re- | 


| sorted to only as means necessary ‘to 
The full text of the opinion as ren- | 


carry out the “exclusion from school” 
requirement. 
There were plenty of absolute evi- 


| dence which showed smallpox to have 
| been present in the school and the rea- 


| among the children. 


is alleged that it was stipulated that the | 
work should be done under orders and di- | 


rections of engineers who in turn were 
acting under orders of General Carranza; 
and further alleged that the claimant 


undertook the work and proceeded to | 


perform it under specific orders and di- 


rections of the engineers,\and that the 
claimant company itself advanced funds | 


necessary to meet daily expenses. 
appears that the claimant operated a 


It | 


dredge called the Galveston for a period | 


of 16 days from about the twentieth 
of June, 1914, to about the sixth of July, 
1914, and that the claimant company 
was thereupon informed by General Car- 


franza that because of lack of funds, the | 


work of salvage must be suspended. No 
written contract with respect to the 
work in question was made, but allega- 
tions of the memorial are supported 
by affidavits of Benjamin T. Davis, vice 
president of the claimant company; Ben- 
jamin Anderson, employed by the ¢om- 
pany as a superintendent; Oscar Stern- 
berg, captain of the Galveston the 
claimant company’s dredge; and W. A. 
H. O’Connor, employed as auditor and 
accountant for the company. 
is accompanied by other affidavits and 
daily reports of the work performed 





The reply | 


sonable possibility of wide exposure 
Under these cir- 
cumstances the rules of the State De- 
partment of Public Health require all 


persons connected with the school to be 


a | vaccinated promptly or to show that 
of the port, and as the representative | 


they are already immune to smallpox 
by a previous successful vaccination or 
attack of the disease, or to be quaran- 


16 days. 

Since these rules have the force of 
law the health officer would have been 
derelict in his duty had he not pur- 
sued the course which he followed. This 
is what the court decided. 

At Maywood in October, 1923, the 
same sort of a case was decided in fa- 
vor of the health authorities. The court 
action there was brought against the 
school board which had adopted a tem- 


porary rule requiring vaccination or ex- | 


clusion of all persons connected with 
the public schools account an outbreak 
of smallpox. The board of education 
was upheld in their position by a jury 
in the circuit court. 

In January, 1923, a circuit judge in 
Lee county dismissed a suit, involving 
the same question, for lack of equity. 
Here the board of health was named as 
the defendant in the court action. 

Smallpox had appeared in the Dixon 
schools and the board of healih promptly 
ordered all susceptible persons connected 
with the schools to be either vaccinated 
or quarantined until the danger was 
over. Objectors to this order brought 
suit which was dismissed from the courts 
by the judges on the grounds that the 
plea lacked equity. 

Pupils Vaccinated 


Or Excluded from School 


Back in 1916 smallpox broke out in 
the Rockford publ‘c schools and the 


| school board was called upon to enforce 
The plaintiff in Rockford asked for | 
$25,000 damages, enumerating his exclu- 
is 


a local ordinance requiring the vaccina- 
#.on or exclusion from school of all sus- 
ceptible persons. Objectors asked for an 
injunction restraining the board from 
carrying out the order. The injunction 
was denied at that time by the Master in 
Chancery. 

From these various court decisions it 
appears to be quite definitely settled that 
the public, through its health officers, has 
the legal right to protect itself from 
| smallpox when that disease appears in a 
community. To do so the public has 
the legal power.to deny educational facil- 
ities to those who refuse ta protect them- 
selves against smallpox and are therefore 
a potential menace to others. 

Furthermore, those who refuse to be 
protected against smallpox when an out- 
break impends may be lawfully confined 
to their homes during the danger period 
and police powers may be legally invoked 
to bring these things to pass. 





Army Airman Allowed | Chief of Army Staff 


To Leave Mexico | 


Now at Presidio, Texas, Mex- 
ican Soldiers Guard His 
Plane. ; 


Captain Clearton H. Reynolds, Army 
Air Corps, and his observer, Sergeant 
Newland, have been permitted to leave 
Mexico by the Mexican customs authori- 
ties, and now are at Presidio, Tex., but 
their plane still is being held in Mexican 
territory, the Department of War was in- 
formed September ity the Commanding 
General of the Eighth Corps Area, Major 
General Ernest Ilinds, at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Captain Reynolds, according to the tel- 
egram from General Hinds, had informed 
him that his plane is “all right” and is 
being guarded by Mexican soldiers who 
will clear the take-off field for him as 


' soon as authority to leave is received 
| from Mexico City. 


with the dredge for the period during 
which salvage operations were carried on. | 


Claim on Per Diem Basis. 


3. The amount of the claim is com- | 


puted on the basis of a charge for the 
services performed at the rate 


of | 


$2,101.61 a day, that being the sum which | 


the dredge Galveston and its crew were 
earning in and about the port of Tampico 
shortly before the services for which 
compensation is sought were undertaken. 

4. It is contended in behalf of the 


The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: , 
The following telegram was received 
last evening from Maj. Gen. Ernest 
Hinds, Commanding General, Eighth 
Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
12:20 P. M., Aug. 31, 1927, 230. 


| Adjutant General, Washington, D. C.: 


United States that Mexico is responsible | 


for obligations of the so-called “Constitu- 
tionalists” headed by General Carranza 
who as successful revolutionists estab- 
lished themselves in power in Mexico. 

5. It is admitted in the Mexican brief 
that the dredge Galveston rendered to 
the Carranza Government the services 
described in the memorial, and it is 


stated that there is no doubt that the | 


Galveston was the property of the United 
Dredging Company. 
tion is raised whether the services were 
rendered by the claimant company or 
by Edwin R. Davis, with 


tions. 
a discussion of provisions of a written 
contract made on May 30, 1913, unde: 
which E. R. Davis undertook to perform 
extensive dredging and _ construction 
work in the port of Tampico. 
however, that the work of salvaging the 
gunboat Veracruz at the request of Gen- 
eral Carranza’s representative was a 
matter entirely distinct from the con- 
tract of May 30, 1913, which therefore 
is of no concern in relation to the in- 
stant case. There is nothing in the 
record to indicate that E. R. Davis had 
any connection with the arrangement 
made between the claimant company and 
No question . being 
raised as to responsibility for obliga- 
tions incurred by General Carranza, or 
as to the performance of the -services 
for which compensation is sought, or as 
to the propriety of the amount a 
for those services, an award should be 
rendered in favor of the claimant in that 


* amount. 


~ ® d 


*y, 


\ 


\ | 
N 


Question of Nationality. 

6. Questions in relation to the na- 
tionality of the claimant raised in the 
Mexicon answer have been clarified in 
the American reply, and there is no 
doubt as to the right of the United States 
to maigtain the claim in behalf of the 
claimant company. 

7. Interest should be allowed on the 


whom the | 
claimant had certain contractural rela- 
In the Mexican answer there is | 


However, a ques- | 


The following received from Command- 
ing Officer, Marfa, Tex., this date: 
Captain Reynolds and Sergeant New- 


the Rio Grande 
Mexico. 


River from Ojinaga, 
Reynolds telephoned me this 


morning that his plane is all right and | 


is being guarded by Mexican soldiers who 
will clear take-off ground for him as Soon 
as authority to leave is received from 
Mexico City. An officer from here has 
gone to Presidio and will assist Reynoldg 
if necessary. 
from Ojinaga~about 30 miles. 
HINDS. 


| sum due for services rendered by the 





| 


plaintiff. Perhaps it might be consid- 
ered that this sum became due when the 
work was interrupted, and that therefore 
interest should be computed from that 
time, but the evidence with regard to 
the arrangement under which the serv- 


; ices were rendered is too vague to reach 
It is clear. | 


@ positive conclus‘on on that point. I 
am of the opinion, that interest may 
properly be computed from the date on 
which a memorandum of this claim was 
filed, namely, August 18, 1925. 

Van Vollenhoven, Presiding Commis- 
sioner: I concur in Commissioner Niel- 
sen’s opinion. 

Fernandez MacGregor, Commissioner: 
I concur in Commissioner Nielsen’s 
opinion. 

Decision: The Commission decides 
that the Government of the United Mexi- 
can States shall pay to.the Government 
of the United States of America on be- 
half of the United Dredging Company, 
the sum of $33,625.76 (thirty-three thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and seveniy-six cents) with interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum from 
August 13, 1925, to the date on which the 
last award is rendered by the Commis- 
sion. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 15th 
day of July, 1927. 

C. van Vollenhoven, Presiding. Com- 
missioner; Fred K. Nielsen, Commis- 
sioner; G. Fernandez MacGregor, Com- 
missioner, 


Outlines War Studies 


General Summerall Defines 
Military Efficiency as Read- 
| iness To Meet Unexpected. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
influence, that is indispensable, has been 
secured. 


Outline of Studies. 

At the begininng of this term it will 
not be inappropriate to say something 
of what is expected by the War Depart- 
ment of the entering class. Every mem- 
| ber is here because he ha# expressed a 
| desire to come. 

Each one has been selected upon his 
record of many years of service. It must 
be assumed therefore that everyone will 
give his time and talents conscientiously 
in taking advantage of his opportunities 
to become a more valuable officer. 

It is especially the aim of the War 
College to develop leaders for high com- 
mand. While the curriculum embraces 
-certain specified subjects the students 
are expected to apply themselves to study 
in the broadest sense. 

Great liberty is desired in research and 
in methods. Opportunity is afforded for 


| reflection and reasoning. Access exists 
| to the performances and opinions 


of 
great masters of every phase of war in 


all of recorded history. 


Principles are valuable only to those 
who know them so well that they can be 


| applied unhesitatingly and _ unerringl 
land are now at Presidio, Tex., across | Pe ey ev 


under the~greatest variety of circum- 
stances. Self-reliance and the power to 
| inspire the greatest confidence in others 
must be the result of knowledge and cor- 
rect procedure. With knowledge there 
must be courage to adopt and to adhere 
to a logical course of action. 

In the absence of campaign these vir- 


| tues can be developed only by zealous 


The airplane is up river | application, frank criticism, and kind but 


positive correction. Here, the art of war 
must be studied in its broadest sense and 
in its relation not only to the interde- 
pendence of all services but to the politi- 
cal, economic, racial, psychological and 
geographical aspects, and to national 
groupings and national isolation, which, 
‘in the last analysis, are determining. fac- 
tors:in producing as well as in prosecut- 
ing war. 

The temptation is ever present to view 
military problems in the light of the 
last experience. It must be borne in mind 
that no two situations or campaigns in 
war are alike. 

Especially must it be recognized that 
our last experience presented a very spe- 
cial case that cannot be repeated. Not 
again can we expect allies to contain 
the enemy for more than a year and 
furnish us with all essential munitions 
while we are organizing our armies. 

Rather must we visualize war as com- 
ing suddenly without our desire or expec- 
tation and in spite of every course of 
action to avoid it. Our maximum effort 
will be demanded speedily. If this re- 
quires the impossible it must be remem- 
bered that war is a game of impossi- 
bilities, 

Victory comes to the side that can 
nearest make them posible. No inspira- 
tion will accomplish this. By your train- 
ing, the principles that will guide you in 
solving problems and well thought out 
general and special war plans by the 
Staff, and in turn by you, we can hope 
to-realize a maximum of success. 

Original Work Encouraged. 

Indeed, it is expected that each student 





| Senator Nye Asks 


Aid Flood Control 


Suggests Canal From Mis- 
souri River to Basin in 


North. Dakota. 
Would Benefit State 


Engineers Declared to Estimate 


Cost as Comparatively 
Small. 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
in an oral statement on September 1 
outlined a plan to aid flood control in 
the lower Mississippi Valley through di- 
version of water from the headwaters of 
the Missouri River to fill the Devil’s 
Lake basin in his State. 

He announced that he will endeavor to 
obtain approval of this plan for inclu- 
sion in the general plan of flood control 
legislation which, he anticipates, will be 
brought forward at the next session of 
Congress. If such a plan is not included, 
he said, he probably will introduce it as 
an amendment to the general bill. 

Would Benefit North Dakota. 


“Tt is a plan whereby we can utilize 
some of the water which is not wanted 
farther down the river,” the Senator 
said. “And it is a scheme that is thor- 
oughly practical. It would involve build- 
ing only one canal about 20 miles long 
to cut through the banks of the Mis- 
souri. Once that is done the natural 
fall of the country is sufficient to carry 
the water for the rest of the 108 miles 
from the river to Devil’s Lake through 
existing channels. By utilizing this 
water we could create a Godsend to the 
people of North Dakota by supplying 
water for irrigation, water-supply, and 
a recreation center which is badly 
needed.” 

The Senator recounted how Devil’s 
Lake has changed from a body of fresh 
water 40 miles across 20 years ago to 
a salt pond barely 4 miles across at 
present. He said that engineers who 
had considered the plan he proposes had 
made rough estimates that the total cost 
would not be heavy. Some of the esti- 
mates had run as low as $20,000,000, he 
said. 

State Has Claim on Funds. 

“We have a moral claim on the Fed- 
eral Government for aid in reclamation 
work,” the Senator said. “There was 
at one time a Federal reclamation fund 
derived from the sale of public lands and 
the law, originally, provided that the 
money, shouid be expended as nearly as 
practicable in the same ratio as it was 
raised from the sale of lands within the 
respective States. Our share of the 
fund, on that basis, would be about $13,- 
000,000, and we have actually received 
less than $2,000,000. The fund has been 
expended, but I feel that we still have 
a moral claim for the money.” 

Senator Nye predicted the passage of 
the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill 
without any fundamental changes at the 
next session of Congress. He asserted 
that it is possible there are enough 
votes in Congress to pass the bill over 
a possible veto, but expressed doubt 
that the bill would be vetoed again. 





will, on his own initiative, attempt the 
most ambitious plans for any possible 
theaters of operations. Whether the 
enemy strikes on our mainland territory 
or overseas, We must pour soldiers into 
the theater of operations and into the 
battle line. In the end it must be the 
soldiers with rifles who will turn the 
balance in our favor. 

We have never fought a war with 
trained, or equipped troops, and we never 
shall do so. It is inconsistent with our 
form of government and the psychology 
of our people to maintain adequate mili- 
tary preparedness. They would rather 
pay the price that has followed every war 
than spend a part of the amount in pre- 
serving peace. 


In the future, therefore, as in the past,, 


we shall fight with partially trained and 
partially equipped troops. However apa- 
thetic in peace, neither the Government 
nor the people would accept delay when 
the enemy was invading our border or 
killing our soldiers overseas. 

The measure of our speed in dispatch- 
ing units and replacements must be the 
readiness of our Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard and the time to make the 
draft law effective. With the recogni- 
tion of war Congress may be relied upon 
to enact draft laws for both men. and 
material resources. 

Every procedure must be based upon 

| the acceptance by the people and the 
Government of the basic proposition that 
the whole nation is in the war and not 
the armed forces alone. Thus only can 
Congress realize a repetition of its ex- 
emplary resolve in the declaration of 
1917, that to bring the war to a success- 
ful conclusion, it pledges the entire re- 
sources of the country. 

Mobility and Combat. 

The vision of a different kind of war 
from that of 1917 must be extended to 
mobility and combat. It will not again 
be justifiable to exhaust infantry by 
long marches when they can be trans- 
ported by motor vehicles, nor can we 
coneeive a repetition of the slaughter of 
our assault battalions when the enemy’s 
organization in attack or defense can 
be shattered by bombing and attack 
planes and by tanks. 

Theecountry and the War Department 
expects you to make the Army better 
than you found it. If,’ unhappily, wa’ 
should come within a period of years, 
you, and officers like you, would be the 
leaders. Upon you would rest the is- 
sues of victory or defeat, and even the 
fate of the Nation. 

You are expected to prepare your- 
selves to be better leaders and to over- 
come greater difficulties than the men 
who have preceded you. If, as we fer- 
vently hope, the blessing of peace should 
endure throughout your active cafeers, 
you are expected to develop and teach 
the military art so that those who suc- 
ceed you may cross the rough places 

| over the roads that you have built, 
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Motion Picture Film 


With Completion of American Falls Dam Is Produced to Show 


Indian Commissioner Recites History of Fort Hall, Idaho, 
: Far Trading Post Built in 1834. 


; Completion of the American Falls 
dam on Snake River, in Idaho, will sub- 
merge one of the most notable struc- 
tures in the Indian history of America, 
old Fort Hall, says a member of the 


Board of Indian Commissioners, Flora 
Warren Seymour, in a statement made 
public September 1. 


Fort Hall, Miss Seymour explains, 
was founded in 1834 as a fur trading 
post, became the country’s western out- 
post in early pioneering movements, and 
later, upon its sale to the Hudson Bay 
Company, was transformed into the 
eastern outpost of British power dur- 
ing the Oregon dispute. The need for 
more permanent homes on the Fort Hall 
Reservation, she states, has been com- 
plicated by the fact that the Indians 
“have not yet outgrown the superstition 
which leads them to abandon a house 
in which a death has occurred.” 


The full text of the statement follows: 

The Fort Hall Indian Reservation, in 
Southeastern Idaho, is shaped like an in- 
verted pipe whose rounded bowl is out- 
lined by the confluence of the Snake and 
Blackfoot rivers. The large part of the 
bowl, the eastern portion of the reserve, 
is mountainous and chiefly grazing land. 


of Idako’s highest mountains. 
lower portion of this eastern section is 
traversed by streams which afford some 
irrigable tracts along their banks. 

The stem of the pipe is a strip 10 
miles wide extending 30 miles directly 
south from the Snake river. The Ban- 
nock creek flows northward through this 
district. 

it is in the section where bowl and 
stem meet, the land extending northeast 
| by southwest along the Snake, that the 
interest of the reservation centers. Here 
lies the greater portion of the irrigation 
land, made fertile by a system of canals 


Blackfoot. 


and the Episcopal mission church and 
school. And here, along the marshy 


the huge area that is to be flooded when 
the American Falls dam, now nearing 
completion 25 miles down the river, is in 
full operation. ; 





| the final depth the engineers have esti- 
; mated there will be submerged one of 
the most notable spots in the history of 
America—old Fort Hall, the fur-trading 
post founded in 1834 by the young Amer- 
ican, Nathaniel J. Wyeth, from Boston. 
With his party to the building of the 
fort traveled Jason Lee, earliest Ameri- 
can missionary to the Oregon country, 
and on this site in August, 1834, 
preached the first sermon in English the 
West had heard. A plain granite shaft 
commemorates this event, near where the 
melted down adobe still dimly outlines 
, the plan of the walls of the old fort. 
The patriotic ladies who raised the me- 
morial chose to commemorate this occa- 
sion rather than the raising of the flag 
over the completed Fort Hall, because 
history records that the latter event 
was celebrated by the consumption of 
an undue amount of “vilainous alcohol.” 
Two years later Wyeth succumbed to 
the opposition of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany and sold his fort, which from 
America’s western outpost thus became 
the eastern outpost of the British power, 
in the then debatable land of Oregon. 
But just before the transfer the Whit- 
man missionary party had brought the 
' first white women across the Rockies, the 
first portent of the mighty tide of immi- 
gration that was to flow along the Ore- 
gon trail from 1842 on and was to win 
Oregon for the United States. Along 
this Snake bottom land rolled this tide 
and widely paralleled deep ruts still are 





ox-drawh conestogas of 80 years ago. 

A movement has been set on foot ito 
build on the site of the old fort a tower 
and lighthouse which will shine out across 
the water at night. It is to be hoped 
that this will be successful, for the story 
of this fort is a stirring chapter in the 
epoc of America. 

Below this central portion of the re- 
serve lies Pocatello, the second town;of 
the state, a thriving and attractive little 
city of 18,000 inhabitants. It is a rail- 
road junction point. 

From Pocatello north the Yellowstone 
branch of the Oregon Short Line runs 
through the reservation, paralleled by a 
state highway. Westward from Poca- 
tello the main line of the same railway 
cuts across the Bannock Creek stem of 
the reserve, on its way to American 
Falls. The section here traversed by the 
railroad is known as the Michaud Flats. 

The area of the reservation is over 
| 366,000 acres. The country is here about 

4,000 feet above sea level. The annual 

rainfall is 12 to 14 inches. 

It is an area of. sand and sagebrush 
which in the watered region blooms into 
beautiful vegetation. Irrigation means 
transformation to wealth and beauty. 
The summers are short at this altitude, 

: but wheat and hay are produced in 
| abundance when water is obtainable. 

The Bannocks and Shoshonis, over 
1,700 in number, were allotted a dozen 
years or so ago, their trust patents dat- 
ing from 1914. The restricted periad 
has thus 13 years longer to run. 

Some, of-eourse, received certificates 
of competency and patents in fee under 
Secretary Lane’s declaration of policy.” 
Others who were quite capable of man- 
aging their own affairs seem to have 
preferred quasi-dependence with its ex- 
emption from taxes, and still remain 
wards, though intelligent and prosper- 
ous business men and employers of la- 
bor. They are of course few in num- 
ber, but even a few who make use of 
their quantum of Indian blood to escape 
responsibilities they afte quite able to 
assume, are a drawback to Indian pro- 
gress. 

For the main body of these Indians 

| the period of restrictions is more than 
halfway traversed. They have com- 
plea#ty abanconed the old village life and 





) live as a rule upon their allotments. | ernment,” 


In this section are the Government 
boarding school, the agency headquarters | 


“Snake River bottoms” lies a portion of | 


to be seen which were worn by those | 


| 





When the stored waters have reached | 








In this secticn is Mount Putnam, one | at, Se Sepa 


The | 


| grazing lands 


. | system. 
leading from far above on the Snake and i 


| Yale University makes a stand in class- 


| principles involved seem to favor State 


Tepees have almost vanished, not more 
than three or four remaining. 


Many families still live in tents, usually | 
further protected by brush shelters. | 
Many unprotected tents were in evidence 
at the time of my visit, but these were 
for workers in the harvest fields. 

The more permanent houses are of 
frame or log construction, very smal 
and rude in appearance. Undoubtedly 
better housing is one of the great needs 
of these Indians. The situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that they have not 
yet outgrown the superstition which | 
leads them to abandon a house in which 
a death has occurred. 

The standard of housekeeping is 
rather better than one would expect 
from the houses themselves, but there 
is still great room for improvement. In 
the matter of industry I received a much 
more favorable impression than my 
previous knowledge cf these people had 
led me to expect. Haying was going on 
everywhere, and I saw Indians actually 
at work, on all sides. 

The agency physician, Dr. Wheeler, 
has been at this point nearly 20 years. 
In his long stay the physician has seen 
great changes take place, though from 
one year to another the difference may 


Nineteen years ago the reservation | 
was guiltless of fences and almost un- 
acquainted with roads, according to the 
present standard. The Indian roved and 
hunted, camping in village-clusters of 
tepees. 

Today fencing is universal and Indian | 
farms are found that are good indeed 
to look upon. One-third of the acreage, 
roughly speaking, is leased. Irrigated 
land is leased by individual farmers; the 
by corporate interests. 
Contact with whites has apparently here 
worked some portion of the good antici- 
pated by those who devised the allotment 


Yale Pupils Average 
Grade of 75 Per Cent 


Group Doing Extra-Curricu- 
lum Work Has Highest 
Standing. 


Studies recently made at Yale Uni- 
versity indicate that undergraduate 
studénts who engage in extra-curriculum 
work receive better grades than do those 
students who do not take part in outside 
activities, says the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, in a state- 
ment made public on September 1. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


The average undergraduate student in 


room work of C, or 70 to 79 per cent, 
as shown by the last report (1926) of 
the dean of Yale College, for classes 
1926, 1927, and 1928. A stand of A, 
90-100, was made by 3 per cent of the 


: of the mineral 





men; B, 80-89, by 29 per cent; C, 70-79, 
by 55 per cent, D, 65-69, by 10 per@eent, 
and E, below 65 per cent, by 2 per cent. 
A previous study by the Director of 
the Bureau of Appointments showed that, 
although the average rating of the entire 
student body was 75.8, or C, the av- 
erage stand of undergraduate students 
not engaging in any form of outside ac- 
tivities was 74.9 per cent. The average 
of those taking extra-curriculum work 
was higher, 76.4 per cent. Athletes had 
an average rating of 75.9 per cent, and 
those engaged in other outside activities, 
such as dramatics, the college press, mu- 
sic, debating, and so on, had an av- 
erage rating of 77.2 per cent. Students 
not in good standing are prohibited par- 
ticipation in extra-curriculum activity. 


Some Cotton Growers 


To Benefit From Floods 


[Continued from Page 1.] . 
the flood zone was planted,” he declared 
“Those who get out their crop will en- 
joy the better prices prevailing. But the 
others won’t come within this year’s 
price range.” 

The Secretary of Commerce asserted 
there would be no diminishing in the 
work of the “New Uses” section of the 
Textile Division of the Department of 
Commerce, recently formed for the pur- 
pose of investigating the possibility of 
new uses for cotton. 

It was explained that this section’s 
work is in no way connected with the 
cetrrent market, but is designed to find 
what other uses cotton may have eco- 
nomically. Incidentally it will help the 
cotton grower to find a ready market at 
a time when there is a surplus produc- 
tion for ordinary purposes. 

Secretary Hoover said that his trip to 
the flood zone this time, accompanied 
by James L. Feiser, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, was to be centered 
on the problem of rehabilitation. He 
said he would meet with the various 
committees to discuss plans. The pro- 
posed economic survey of the flood area 
is under way in a_ few preliminary 
phases, he said, but no comprehensive 
data can be compiled until the crop 
values become known. 


Mr. Hoover Approves 
Oil Conservation Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
start. The whole matter, is one of con- 
servation. No one wants regulation in 
the normal sense that regulation im- 
plies. It is purely a sean of con- 
servation of resources. 

“The industries themselves are study- 
ing the problem, and the oil companies 
and industries seem to lean toward 
State legislation. The broad general 


action. Howver, there is nothing I can 
add to Dr. Work’s comment on the con- 
stitutional basis and method involved 
in possible action by the Federal Gov- 


' 
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Petroleum Industry 


Bureau of Mines Supervising 
Work With Cooperation 
of Oil Companies. 


Experts Consulted 


Total of 65 Subjects Are Covers 
ed, in Various Phases, in 
Past Nine Years. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in cooperation with 
the American oil industry, now has in 
course of production, a moving picture 
film, which will tell a complete story 
of the petroleum industry, it was stated 
orally September 1 by M. F. Leopold, 
Safety Engineer of the Bureau of Mines, 
who has supervision over the production 
of moving picture films. 


The new film, “The Story of Petro- 
leum,” has been made: possible. through 
the cooperation of the oil industry, funds 
for the production of which have been 
provided by the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. It will be the ninth film pro- 
duced by the Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with the oil industry. 

“Within the past nine years, there has 
been produced under the direct super- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines, 65 motion 
picture subjects, depicting various phases 
industries,” said Mr. 

¢ 

“Up to the present time, the Bureau 
of Mines has in its film library, approxi- 
mately 2,500 reels of film. 


Distribution of Cost. 


“The entire cost of the production of 
these industrial films has been paid by 
the cooperating companies, as well as, all 
necessary expenses in providing the suf- 
ficient number of copies for circulation. 

“Approximately $800,000 has been ap- 
propriated by the mineral and allied in- 
dustries for carrying on this work within 
the past nine years and it is believed that 
the library of the Bureau of Mines, rep- 
resents the largest one of industrial films 
known. 

“In the preparation of a film, not only 
are experts of the Bureau of Mines con- 
sulted, but when necessary, trips are 


Leopold. 


| made to all parts of the country to con- 


sult with various engineers and Officials 
of mining companies, regarding the sub- 
ject to be portrayed. 

Reviewed By Board. 

“Upon the completion of the film, the 
same is passed upon by a board of re- 
view, consisting of. officials of the .Bu- 
reau of Mines and no picture is per- 
mitted to become a part of the Bureau’s 
library and circulated, that has not been 
scrutinized in every detail, so that not 
only does it represent the highest type 
of industrial educational film, but it also 
can be vouched for as to its authenticity 
from an engineering standpoint. 

“Upon completion of a film, it is put 
into circulation by the Bureau of Mines 
and loaned, free of charge, to all those 
desiring to use them. The principal 
users of these films are educational in- 
stitutions, chambers of commerce, engi- 
neering societies and all types of civic, 
military and religious organizations. 

“The most recent film that is now in 
the course of production, is one which 
will tell a complete story of the petro- 
leum industry. » 

“Funds for the production of this pic- 
ture have ben provided by the American 
Petroleum Institute and in the produc- 
tion of this film, I have visited the prin- 
cipal oil fields and refineries of the 
country. In directing this film, I have 
visited the oil producing States of the 
Gulf of Mexico, those of the Pacific Coast 
and also many of the interior States, such 
as Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma and 


Rates Reduced 


on World’s Largest Ship 
sailing October 1st 
ANY people who want “ 
but the best’’ travel to an 
from Europe regularly on the S. S. 
Leviathan. 

The S. S. Leviathan is also well 
known for her cuisine, services 
Pompeian Swimming Pool, gorgeous 
Social Hall, beautiful Ballroom, 
attractive tea rooms, gymnasiums, 
and playrooms for the children. 

The rates for higher priced accom 
modations have been reduced as 
much as 10 percent. : 

The picture above slows one of her 
many luxurious First Class staterooms. 


Make reservations for the following 
sailings of United States Lines ships: 
S. S. Leviathan, September 10th, S. S. 
George Washington, September 13th, 
S. 8. President Roosevelt, September 
20th, S. S. Leviathan, October Ist, and 
S. S. President Harding, October Sth. 

<LET ON 
{ YSUnist THIRD CABIN 


See your local agent now for reservations from 
Ne 3 York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, Southampton, and Bremen, of 
write— 


United States Lines 


Stoneleigh Court Bldg. 
1027 C Washington, 
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of Retirement Act Asked 
** To Correct Administrative Errors 


; Comptroller General 


Favors Changes in Law 


to Cover Inaccuracies in Comput- 
ing Annuities. 


Revision of the act of July 3, 1926, 
knéwn as the Retirement Act for Fed- 
erui empicyes, has been suggested by the 
Comptroller General of the United 


States, J. R. McCarl, in order to provide 
sfor lega) authority for correcting certain 
administrative errors in computing an- 
nuities of Federal employes, the General 
Accounting Office has just announced. 
* The suggestion for an amendment to 
the Act referred to was contained in a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
“Who had sought the legal advice of Mr. 
McCar! in settling a claim of a certain 
government employe. Mr. McCarl in his 
‘letter said that the status of the employe 
Jin question should not be disturbed since 
‘Yt would be necessary for Congress to 
legalize the employe’s retirement with 
annuity. 
_ The fuil text of Mr. 
follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior. 

Sir: There has been received 
letter of July 5, 1927, as follows: 
. “The amendatory retirement act of 
July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 904) provided a 


McCarl’s letter 


your 


-and changed slightly the provision of 
the prior law for crediting leave of ab- 
essence. Section 8 of the new act pro- 
vides that annuities granted under the 
prior law shall be computed, adjusted, 
and paid under the provisions ‘of the 
amendatory act, with the express con- 
_dition, however, that the new act shall 
not be so construed as to reduce the 


annuity of any person retired before its | 


effective date. 


Questions Presented 


In Erroneous Report 

“In calling for new reports from the 
“several Departments in respect to leaves 
“of absence as basis for recomputation 
of prior annuities in accordance with the 
new act, certain discrepancies were de- 


veloped resulting in a shorter period of | 


service subject to credit even when com- 
puted under the-terms of the old law. 


In such case it seems ‘proper to regard | 


_the error as one of fact, consisting of 


annuity under the prior law. The ques- 
tions presented under such cimcum- 
“stances may be stated as follows: 


“1. May length of service, as com- | 
puted on the former erroneous report | 
_and credited in the adjudication of the | 
-old annuity be reduced so as to affect | 


the annuity received prior to July 1, | y r 
| in reporting the service. 


.1926, when the new law went into effect; 
and upon thus finding that the annuity 
-paid was greater than the party was 
really entitled to receive, may he be re- 
quired to refund the excess? 


“2. Where on account of error of fact | 
as to the length of service subject to | 
‘ | forthwith cease. 
- Was retired on annuity based on service | 
reported and credited as amounting to | 
athe minimum period of 15 years, but, as | 
subsequently disclosed, he was not in | 


credit under the old law, an employee 


fact entitled to credit for as much as 15 
years, should the annuity in such case 
be canceled? 
_ “Under the circumstances mentioned 
in- question two this. Department is re- 
_ luctant to cancel the annuity. While 
$uch cancellation would involve only 
the application of the terms of the ofd 
law, and therefore not inhibited by the 
letter of section eight of’ the new act, 


yet a broad view of that section might | 
conclusion that | 


possibly justify the 
Congress intended thereby to prohibit 


reopening of .an adjudicated annuity | 


except for the purpose of granting a 
greater benefit under the more liberal 
terms of the new act. 


tended to prevent the correction of such 
mistakes as might have been corrected 
4ndependently of the new law. 


Retirement on Report 


Of 15 Years’ Service 

“But should such adjudication be re- 
opened for the correction of mistakes 
ymade by the Government 


through oversight and not resulting 


from any misrepresentation or fault on | 


In such case | 
' racks, 


the part of the employe? 
there is no compensating remedy that 
can be accorded the annuitant. He is 


for retirement. 
basis of the recognized performance of 
at least 15, years of service, and usu- 
ally he would not have been retired 
‘except in the belief that he was entitled 
to annuity. While the old law, 
the amended act, permitted retirement 
upon reaching retirement age regardless 
of the length of service, yet in practice 


where an employe lacked only a little | 


of the minimum of 15 years necessary 


as a basis for annuity, he was gener- | 


gly continued, as permitted by the law, 


or a period sufficient to make up the | 


required time. Under the new act such 
premature separation could be cor- 
rected because it would be 
vention of the express terms of the act 
to invoke the same for separation where 
the required minimum feriod of service 
bas not been performed. 6 Comp. 
en. 366. 


“For illusration of the first question 
I'am enclosing copy of decision by this 
Department dated May 25, 1927, in the 
ease of Edward Henry Foster whereby 
he was required to repay nearly $400 
because his original annuity computed 
on an erroneous report of his service 
was in excess of the amount to which 
he was entitled as shown by a letter 
report. That decision has not as yet 
become final. 

“A case typical of others illustrative 
of question two is where an employe in 
@ navy yard was retired on annuity 
November 3, 1921, on a reported serv- 
ice of 15 years and 20 days. In mak- 
ing a supplemental report for purposes 
of adjudication and adjustment of the 


annuity under the new act, the Navy | 


a ® 
| 


| were based, 


| rection of the 





| tillery, 


| lery 





| Repair 
| dered 
On the other | 
hand, it seems unlikely that it was in- | 


officials | 


F ; Cavalry, reliev 
out of the service and can not be re- | 
instated where he has passed the age | 


He was retired on the | _ * L 
| relieved from 


unlike | 


in contra- | 


| C, Meade, 


| ford, 


| duty 


D Dees. 





Department found that an extended 
leave period for more than ‘one year 
had not been noticed in marking the 
original report, and the service subject 
to credit in accordance with the last re- 
port amounted to only 14 years, four 
months and 19 days. For that reason 
his name was dropped from the roll of 
annuities by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions. On appeal from that action the 
claimant points out that his separation 
from the service was predicated on a 
credit of at least 15 years of service. 
He suggests reinstatement in the serv- 
ice' for the purpose of curing the de- 
fect but he is now about 73 years of 
age. -Under such circumstances this 
Department would be pleased, to hold 
that the old adjudication should not be 
disturbed.” 


Difficulties Arose 
From Administrative Error 


As it appears from your submission 
that the difficulties in question are not | 


due to any construction of the act of 
July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 904, but to the 
discovery of administrative errors in re- 


new method for computing annuities | porting the periods of service had by 


annuitants upon which their annuities 
section 8 of said act does 
not preclude the reduction or the cor- 
annuity to agree with 
the service actually had and correctly 
computed. Where, 


to the notice of your department that | 


by reason of error in the computation 


of the period of service an annuitant | 
has received a greater amount than he | 
| is entitled to, the annuity should be re- 

and | 
| proper steps should be taken to collect | 
| the overpayment or erroneous payment, 

| making adjustment through installments | 


duced to that authorized by law 


in connection with subsequent annuity 


| payments unless the employe otherwise 


liquidates. 

Where an employe was retired for age 
as required under the act of May 22, 
1920, supra, and on the service reported 


| was granted an annuity, but thereafter 


it was discovered there were emrors in 
the service reported and that he had 


“an erroneous report of the record service | not sufficient service to entitle him to 


used as basis for the computation of the | 
| statement 
| 1 Comp. Gen. 
Dec. 524; -id. 828. 


annuity, it does not authorize his rein- 
in the Government service. 
279; 4 id. 43; 27 Comp. 
It is understood that 
where a short period was lacking of 
15 years’ service, the practice has been 
to continue the employe in service, which 
would have been done in the instant 


therefore, it comes | 





case but for the administrative error | 


I am_ con- 
strained that at this time the status 
of the employe should not be disturbed, 


| but it should be\reported by you to the 
| Congress at its next session and should | 


it not then legalize such retirement with 
annuity—all such annuity payments must 


Army Orders | 


Issued August 31. 
Charles E. Boyle, First Field 
relieved from assignment at *Fort 
ordered to report to Field Artil- 
same post, for duty. 

Milo C. Calhoun, 18th Field 


Capt. 


Sill, Okla., 
School, 

First Lieut. 
Artillery, 
Sill, Okla., 
tillery School, 


ordered to report to Field Ar- 
same post, for duty. 

First Lieut. Charles K. Galley, jr., 
fantry, assigned to 16th infantry, 

Jay, N. Y., effective upon relief from duty 
as aid-de- -camp to Brig. Gen. George S. 
Simonds, U. S. A. 

Second Lieut. Walter Louis 
Cavalry, resignation as an officer 
Army accepted. 

Capt. Frank A. Heywood, Quartermaster 
Corps, relieved from duty with 310th Motor 

Battalion, Milwaukee, Wis., or- 
to Jeffersonville, Ind., for duty at 
Jeffersonville quartermaster depot as as- 
sistant to commandnig officer. 

First Lieut. Dale V. Gaffney, 
assigned to duty at Kelly Field, 
take effect upon completion of 
tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. Westside T. La 
Corps, assigned to duty at Kelly 
Tex., upon completion of present tour 
foreign service 

Capt. Harold A. 


Weinaug, 
of the 


Air Corps, 
Tex., to 
present 


son, <Air 
Field. 
of 


Baumeister, U. S. A., 
retired, detailed to active duty at Gary 
High Schools, Gary, Ind. 

First Lieut. George B. McReynolds, 
First Field Artillery, relieved from 
signment: at Fort Sill, Okla., assigned to 
Seventh Field Artillery, Madison 
aes 
Second Lieut. Peter C. Hains, 8rd, 
ed from assignment at Fort 
Fort 


as- 


Tex., assigned to 3rd Cavalry, 
Va 
Lieut. 


Bliss, 
Myer, - 
First Earl S. Hogg, Air 


of Air Corps, assigned to duty at Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

First Lieut. Henry I. Hodes, 2nd Cav- 
alry, relieved from assignment to that 
regiment and ordered to report to Cavalry 
School, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Second Lieut. George P. Lynch, 22nd In- 
fantry, relieved from assignment at Fort 
McPherson, Ga., ordered to duty in Porto 
Rico. 

Capt. 
lieved from 
Meade, Md., 
in Tank School, 

Each of the 
the 
assignment 


James E. Allison, Infantry, re- 
assignment with Tanks, Camp 
ordered to duty as 
same post. 


at Fort Monmouth, N. J., or- 


| dered to report to Signal School for duty 


as student: 

Major Clyde V. Simpson, Capt. 
Miller, Capt. John C. Platt, jr. 
3ertram J. Sherry, Capt. Frank E. 
Capt. Hugh H. Temple, First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. David E. 
Lieut. Sylvester J. 

Lieut. Harrod G. Miller, 
James E. Poore, jr., and 
John V. Tower. 

First Lieut. Garland C. Black, 
Corps, relieved from assignment at 
Monmouth, N. J., ordered to report 
as student in Signal School. 

Second Lieut. Czar J. Dyer, Signal 
Corps, relieved from assignment with 
First Signal Company, Fort Monmouth, 
ordered to duty as student in Signal 
School. 

Lieut. 


Joe J. 


Brad- 
Keane, 
Second 
Second 


Second 
Second 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Signal 
Fort 
for 


Kenneth Quigley, 
ordered to 


Col. Walter 
Corps ot Engineers Reserve, 
active duty for course of 
Army War College. 

Major Charles L. Stevenson, First Cay- 
alry, relieved from assignment at Marfa, 
Tex., detailed to-Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, College Station, Tex. 

Col. Edward Henry Moeller. Corps of 
Engineers Reserve, ordered to active duty 
for training at Buffalo engineer procure- 
ment district, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Each of the following named officers 
the Ordnance Department Reserve, 


of 
or- 


Capt. | 
Stoner, | 
Frank | 


instruction at | 


Ar- 


relieved from assignment at Fort | 


3ar- | 


fth | 


Corps, | 
assignment in office of Chief | 


student | 


following named officers of | 
Signal Corps is relieved from present | 
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, Topical Survey of the Government 


BB iio cinnin 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


t= people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government, costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Bureau of Insular Affairs Administers Matters 


' Affecting Philippine Islands and Porto Rico 


Topic 21—Insular and Indian Affairs. 


First Article—The Philippines and Porto Rico. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
teenth, National Defense; eighteenth, Law 
Enforcement; Nineteenth, Labor and Twen- 
tieth, Statistical Research. The present group 
deals with Federal activities .in connection 
with Insular and Indian Affairs. 


By 
Maj. Gen. Frank P. McIntyre, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
Department of War. 


HE Bureau of Insular Affairs, Department of 

War, is charged with the administration of all 

matters pertaining to the civil government of 

two island possessions of the United States, the 
Philippines and Porto Rico. 


Functioning under the immediate direction of the 
Secretary of War, the Bureau makes and supervises 
the purchase and shipment of supplies for the Philip- 
pine Islands and Porto Rico, authorizes the appoint- 
ments of persons in the United States to the civil serv- 
ice of the islands, and arranges for their transportation. 


7 * * 


It is the duty also of the Bureau to gather and dis- 
seminate information and statistics of insular imports 
and exports, shipping, and immigration. Every effort 
is made to have information immediately available for 
the Department of War, other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, Congress, and the public. The Bureau trans- 
acts for the governments of the insular possessions such 
business in the United States as it may be requested 
to perform. Generally, this is all the business of the 
possessions with the United States. 


The Bureau advises Congress and the executive de- 
partments on insular matters and makes studies of 
legislation in Congress in relation to the manner in 
which it may affect the posesssions. The Bureau en- 
deavors to prevent the extension to the possessions of 
many laws which are drawn with special consideration 
of conditions in the United States. 

* . * 


7ITH reference to the government of the islands 
subject to its supervision, the policy of the Depart- 
ment of War always has ben to have the posesssions 
governed locally rather than from Washington. The 
Bureau advises, when advice is requested or when ad- 
vice or admonition apparently is required. It has par- 
ticipated in the preparation of all important laws af- 
fecting the insular governments, and many of the acts 
have been drawn by the Bureau. 


Briefly, the Bureau of Insular Affairs looks after 
the interests of the Philippine Islands and Porto Rico 
in the United States and is their representative before 
the executive departments and the public. It makes 
studies of questions relating to financial matters, tariffs, 
navigation, land laws, and also commercial and indus- 
trial possibilities, as applied to those islands, and 
makes such recommendations as may be necessary. 

= 7 = 


The Bureau also is the repository of the civil records 
of the government of the occupation of Cuba (Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, to May 20, 1902) and has assigned to it 
matters pertaining to the provisional government of 
Cuba (September 29, 1906, to January 28, 1909). Un- 
der the convention of February 8, 1907, and the gen- 
eral regulations of the President of the United States, 
the Bureau has immediate supervision and control of 
the Dominican receivership for the collection of cus- 
toms revenues and payment of the principal and in- 
terest of the adjusted bond indebtedness of the Domini- 
can Republic, and in some respects acts as the agent 
in the United States of the receivership. 


Advice of the Bureau has been asked in the organi- 
zation of the customs service in Nicaragua, Liberia 
and elsewhere, and it has been asked to recommend 
personnel to supervise those services. As the result 
of keeping in touch with the personnel in the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and other places supervised by the 


Bureau, it has been frequently called upon to recom- 


mend persons for new fields in the governmental service. 
* s * 


AFTER the Spanish-American War, the Department 

of War was confronted with varied problems in 
the administration of civil affairs of the territory oc- 
cupied by the military forces of the United States. 
There were no precedents to which the officers could 
turn for guidance, and notwithstanding the fact that 
the Department of War had been called upon in the 
past to conduct military governments and civil govern- 


ments during military occupation, there existed in the 
Department no bureau of or division committed to 
such work of supervision. 


The then Secretary of War, Elihu Root, recognizing 
the urgent need of such a bureau or division, issued 
an order under the date of December 13, 1899, cre- 
ating the Division of Customs and Insular Affairs in 
the Office of the Secretary of War. The name of this 
Division was changed to the Division of Insular Affairs 
by order of the Secretary of War on December 10, 1900. 

* . * 


The annual report of Secretary Root in 1901 called 
attention to the work of the Division and Congress 
gave it legislative recognition in the Act of July 1, 
1902, providing a temporary government for the Philip- 
pine Islands. The legislative act, providing for a pas- 
sage from a military and semimilitary government in 
the Philippines to a civil government, provided for 
the functioning of that government under the supervi- 
sion of the Department of War through the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. 


The Act providing for a temporary government in 
Porto Rico was passed April 12, 1900, and by this Act 
the supervision of the government of Porto Rico was 
withdrawn from the Department of War and to each of 
the several departments of the Federal Government 
was assigned an indefinite intervention in the corres- 
ponding department in Porto Rico. The report of the 
Governor of Porto Rico, however, was made to the 
Department of State. 

* * ~ 

O there was in operation at practically the same 
time the Philippine government, reporting through 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the Department of 
War, and the Porto Rican government, reporting to 
various departments, but principally through the De- 
partment of State. Governor Winthrop of Porto Rico 
in his annual reports of 1905 and 1906 recommended 
that the affairs of the island be placed under the juris- 
diction of one bureau or division of the Federal Gov- 

ernment. 


President Roosevelt in 1906 advocated the placing 
of all outlying possessions under one division or bu- 
reau of one executive department, and in 1907 issued 
an executive order that administration of all territorial 
possessions at that time, listed as Arizona, Hawaii, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Porto Rico, Alaska, Indian 
Territory, Samoa, and Guam, shall be transmitted 
“through the Secretary of Interior in such manner and 
under such regulations as he may prescribe.” This 
Executive Order was slightly amended and republished 
by President Taft on May 25, 1909, by requiring all 
reports to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, except such as were required by law to be sent 
to the heads of other departments. 

= = 7” 


To overcome an intolerable situation in Porto Rico, 
there was passed the Act of July 15, 1909, which con- 
tained in Section No. 2 the following: ‘That all: re- 
ports required by law to be made by the Governor 
and members of the Executive Council of Porto Rico 
to any officials in the United States shall hereafter be 
made to the executive department of the Government 
of the United States to be designated by the Presi- 
dent, and the President is hereby authorized to place 
all matters pertaining to the government of Porto 
Rico in the jurisdiction of such department.” 


The President, by Executive Order on July 15, 1909, 
designated the Department of War as the department 
to have supervision of Porto Rico, and within the De- 
partment of War this function was assigned to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. The inference seemed un- 
avoidable that the supervision of outlying territory by 
the Department of War commended itself both to Con- 
gress and to the Executive. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 8, Charles H. Burke, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior, will discuss the work of the 
Indian Service. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


dered to active duty, reporting to Bridge- 
port district ordnance office for training, 
at Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.: Cz E 

Capt. Antony Joseph Greco, Medical Capt. & 
Corps, resignation as officer of Army ac- 
cepted.|} 

Lt. Col. Willis Dana Ballard, Major 
Henry Joseph Smith, Maj. Melville Le- 
roy Merrill, Maj. Albert Elliott Stacy and 
Capt. Richard Frank Pohle. 

Col. Charles Everett Jacques and Col 
Ralph Herbert Whitney, ordered to duty 
for course of instruction at Army War 
College. 


Hampton Roads, 


First Lieut. 
special temporary 
with the 


First Lieut. R. 


San Diego, Calif., 
South Carolina. 


| Marine Corps Orders 


August 25, 1927. 

Capt. C. P. Matteson, upon transfer M. D., 
U. S. S. Seattle to U. S. S. Texas about 
Sept. 1, detached U. S. S. Seattle and as- 
signed to duty on U. S. S. Texas. 

Second Lieut. A. T. Mason, upon transfer 
M. D., U. S. 8. Seattle to U. S. S. Texas 
about Sept. 1, detached U. S. S. Seattle 
and assigned to duty on U. S. S. Texas. 

Second Lieut. R. E, Ridgeley, Jr., de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M, B.. Par- 
ris Island, S. C. 

Second Lieut. D. G. Willis, detached N. A. 
S,. Pensacola, Fla., to M. C. B., N. 0. B 
San Diego, Calif. Authorized 
route until September 9. 

Q. M. Clk. J. L. Watkins, detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va., to First Brigade, Haiti, via 
the U. S. S. Kittery scheduled to sail from 


t 


Pearl Harbor, T. 
Virginia. 


delphia, Pa. 


ington, D 


specia 
with the 


delay en- } 
Second Lieut. 


Island, 8. C, 


Va., on September 14. 
August 27, 1927. 
. L. Mullaly, on August 30 de- 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., 
N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. Authorized de- 
lay one month en route. 
E. E. Mann relieved from 
duty beyond the seas 
Third Brigade, 
signed to temporary duty 
ment of the Pacific. 
_? Presnell, on or about 
September 18 detached M. 
to M. 
Second Lieut. R. M. Cutts, Jr., on or about 
September 18, detached M. B., N. 0. B., 
to M. B. Quantico, 


August 30, 1927. 

Capt. S. J. Bartlett, 
cial temporary duty beyond the seas with 
the Second Brigade, 
tached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., Phila- 


Niacaragua, and de- 


Capt. W. W. Best detached M. B., Quan- 
tico, Va., *. Army Industrial College, Wash- 


Secqnd Fis J. G. Hopper, relieved from 
4 temporary duty beyond the seas 

Second Brigade, Niacaragua, and 

detached M. B., Quantico, Va., 

N. A., Annapolis Md. 

Cc, M. Knight detached 

N. A. &., Pensacola, Fla., to M. 


Second Lieut. A. T. Mason, upon report- 


ing of relief about September 6, detached 
M. B., U. S. S. Texas, to M. B., Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va. 
Second Lieut. T. B. .Millard, detached 
N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla., to A. S., E. C. E. F., 


Quantico, Va. Authorized to delay one 
month en route, 


Q. M. Clk. H. S. Young, detached First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Quantico, Va. 
Authorized to delay one month en route, 

August 31, 1927. 

First Lieut. W. G. Farrell, on or about 
October 10, detached M. B., Qauntico, Va., 
to N. A. S., San Diego, Calif. 


The following-named officers have been 
relieved from special temporary duty be- 
yond the seas with the Second Brigade, 
Nicaragua, detached from M. B., Quantico, 
Va., and assigned to duty at the stations 
indicated: 

Capt. W. P. Richards, M. B., Navy Yard, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Second Lieut. W. H. Troxell, M. B. 
Parris Island, 8. C. Second Lieut. F. W. R. 
Brown, M. B., Washington, = C. Second 
Lieut. E, H. Phillips, M. B., O. B., Key 
West Fla. First Lieut. W. W. oo relieved 
from Chesil temporary duty beyond seas 
“with econd Brigade, Nicaragua, and 
ordered to return to M. B., Navy. Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Lieut. J. S. Perrin, relieved from 
special temporary duty beyond seas with 
the Second Brigade, Nicaragua, a 
ordered to duty with the’ M, D., U 
Texas. 


to M. C. B., 


China, and as- 
in the Depart- 


C. Bs N.O. B., 
B., Parris fsland, 


relieved from spe- 


to M. B., 


B., Parris 


A 





E 


| Jennings, Oldtown, Sewell. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT’ COMMENT 


as 


Foreign Warships Move 
Through Panama Canal 


Movements pf vessels of the German 
and Japanese navy in the Panama Canal! 
Zone were reported to the Department 
of the Navy September 1 by the com- 
mandants of the naval distrct at the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

The German cruser “Emden,” he re- 
ported, arrived at the Pacific entrance 
to the canal on August 31, and the Jap- 
anese men-of-war “Iwate” and “Asama” 
departed from the Atlantic side en 
route to New Orleans, La. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The commandant of the 15th naval 
district at Panama Canal Zone has re- 
ported to the Navy Department that 
the German cruiser “Emden” arrived at 
the Pacific entrance to the canal on Au- 
gust 31. He further reported that Rear 
Admiral Naramo of the Imperial Jap- 
anese Navy departed from the Atlantic 
side of the canal with the Japanese men- 
of-war “Iwate” and “Asama,” en route 
to New Orleans, La. 


Postmasters Bonds 
Renewable in Month 


Post Office Department Lists 
Stations Where Security 
Expires in September. 


The Post Office Department has just 
made public a list of past offices at which 
the four-year bonds of postmasters are 
renewable during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

List of four-year bonds renewable in 
September, 1927: 

Alabama: Blossburg, Copeland, Dan- 
ville, Jefferson, Kimberly, McKinley, 
Massilion, Olalee, Stockton, Sunny South, 
Tallahatta Springs. 

Arizona: Aravaipa, Cibola, Litchfield 
Park, Maricopa, Mount Trumbull, Saca- 
tan, Simmons. 

Arkansas: Alto, Baldwin, Belton, 
Cook, Fairoak, Henrico, Hickory Plains, 
Marblevale, Oden, Oneal, Palatka, Pat- 
terson, Redbluff, Tulip, Turkey, Vick, 
Wiville. 


Colorado: 





Ludlow, Sneffels, Stoner. 


Delaware: Summit Bridge. 

Florida: Doctors Inlet, Federal Point, 
Ft. Green Springs, Hernando, Jay, Mulat, 
Sumatra, Valrico. 

Georgia: Brokhaven, Dennis, Dor- 
chester, Habersham, Hull, Inman, Lam- 
bert, Tocoa Falls, Waresboro. 

Illinois: Aroma Park, Buffalo Prairie, 
Junction, Leonore, Niota, Union Hill, 
Virgil. 

Indiana: Corunna, Duff, Greens Fork, | 
Hartsville, Staunton, Union. 

Iowa: Augusta, Bradford, 
Cotter, Lamoille, Lawn Hill, 
North Liberty. 

Kdnsas: Bancroft, Brazilton, Ensign, 
Louisville, Michigan Valley, Palmer, Pil- 
sen, Rose, Vassar. 

Kentucky: Alger, Bird, Browns Grove, 
Burr, Cannon, Charley, Dillon, Eriline, 
Forrest, Forks of Elkton, Gibbs, Gold- 
burg, Grand Rivers, Grove Center, Hager, 
Hargett, Houston, Inroad, Heavy, Kim- 
per, Leander, Moree, Omer, Redbird, 
Redwine, Skip, Sudith, Tateville, Vicks- 
burg, Vinnie, Vortex, Vox. 

Louisiana: Addis, Bains, Baker, 
Beaver, Clifton, Creston, Diamond, 
Duson, Hebert, Lacombe, Lauderdale, 
Liberty Hill, Mitchell, Plettenburg, Pot- 
ash, Velie, Wyatt. 

Maryland: Harwood, Island Creek, 


Conway, 
Lonerock, 


Massachusetts: Dunstable. 

Michigan: Berlamont, Brunswick, 
Crump, Dunningville, Eagle River, Mc- 
Cords, Munica, Pearl, Riverdale, Sand 
Creek, Wequetonsing. 

Minnesota: Adolph, Harding, Isabella, 
Knife River, Ronneby, Wawina. 

Mississippi: Abbott, Derby, Glancy, 
Jayess, Kelona, Leesdale, Martinsville, 
Pineville, Sandpoint, Verba. 

Missouri: Affton, Bartlett, Bliss, Cri- 
der, Derena, Granger, Hickory, House 
Springs, Manchester, Mount Carmel, 
Myrtle, Pottersville, Powersite, White- 
oak, Whittenberg. 

Montana: Little Crooked, Silverstar. 

Nebraska: Ashby, Enderslake, Finch- | 
ville, Nora, Raeville. . 

New Hampshire: East Derry, Temple. 

New Jersey: Crosswicks, Holland, Lo- 
cust, Woodcliff Lake. 

New Mexico: Beulah, Fierro, 
drith. 

*North Carolina: Amy, Arcola, Chicod, 
Dundarrach, Fallston, Hayne, Lattimore, 
Lewisville, Macclesfield, Manson, Mid- 
land, Murchison, Nealsville, Olyphic, 
Riverside, Sazapahaw, Scottsville, Sims, 
Treetop. 

North Dakota: 
Bonetrail, 
Rock. 

Dhio: Biue Ash, Cooperdale, Croton, 
Isle Saint George, Limaville, McDermott, 
Midvale, Ramsey, Rawson, Siam. 

Oklahoma: Arch, Baron, Citra, Da- 
coma, Gray Horse, McBride, McMan, Salt 
Springs, Tabler, Turkey Ford, Win- 
chester. 

Oregon: Barton, Opal City, Seneca, 
Trent, Ukiah, Wilkesboro. 

Pennsylvania: Climax, Exchange, 
Franklinville, Hazel Hurst, Prospect. 

South Carolina: Bradley, Claussen, 
Guthriesville, Rains, Sandy Springs, 
Townville,Waterloo, White Oak. 

South Dakota: La Roche, Stockholm. 

Texas: Cibolo, Hahn, Iowa Colony, 
Oakland, Porters, Willow City. 

Wisconsin: Blue Mounds, Cobb, Dia- 
mond Bluff, Greenbush, Hersey, Kings- 
ton, Mosling, Patzau, Rockland, Rush 
Lake, Wales. 


| Navy Orders 


Ensign James M. ee det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Bushnell. 

Ensign Marvin J. ta “det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Maury. 

Capt. William N. McDonel (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to aide on 
staff, Battle Fit. 

Comdr. Duncan C. Walton im C.), det. 
U. S. S. Seattle; to Rec. Ship, N. Y. 

Lieut. Lloyd A. Kennell (M. C.), det. from 
all duty; - resignation accepted Novem- 
ber 10, 192 

Lieut. - Georee P, Quinn (M. C.), det. from 





Lin- 


Battleview, Bentley, 
Harwood, Millarton, Pretty 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Uniten States DAILY. 


Captain Paul Grening 
Recipient of Honors 
For Rescue at Sea 


Feted at Dinner in London 
and Awarded Medal and 
Citation. 


High Officials Present 


Was Commander of “President 
Harding” at Rescue of 
Italian Steamer. 


Capitain Paul C. Grening, Acting Die 
rector of the European Division of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, has been 
presented with a medal and citation 
tion from the King of Italy, for gal- 
lantry on the occasion of the resctle 
of the officers and crew of the Italian 
steamer “Ignazio Floria’” in the mid- 
Atlantic on October 20, 1925, while h 
was in command of the steamship “Presi 
dent Harding,” according to a cablegram 
from the King of Italy, for gal- 
just received at the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The presentation was made by the 
President of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton, in 
London. General Dalton is in Europe in- 
specting facilities of the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, and also inspecting ports of 
call of Government merchant marine ves- 
sels. 


The full text ef the cablegram follows: 

The Acting Director for Europe gave 
a dinner in London August 30 in honor 
of General Dalton. He had as guests to 
meet him men prominent in business, 
shipping and affairs. Presentation was 
made at dinner of the citation and medal 
awarded by the King of Italy to Cap- 
tain Grening, Acting Director, for gal- 
lantry on the occasion of the rescue of 
officers and crew of Italian steamer “Ig- 
nazio Floria,” in mid-Atlantic October 
20, 1925, while in command of the “Pres- 
ident Harding,” of the United States 
Lines, this citation and medal having 
been entrusted to General Dalton by the 
Italian Ambassador at Washington for 
delivery to Captain Grening. 

Guests Invited to Dinner. 

Invitations were issued to the follow- 
ing: Lord Inchcape, chairman of the 
P. and O.; Lord Kylsant, chairman 
of the Royal Mail; Sir Ernest Glover, 
chairman of the Baltic Exchange; Sir 
Alan Anderson, of the Orient Line, and 
Governor Bank of England; Sir John 
Ellerman, chairman of the Ellerman 
Line; Sir Alfred Booth of the Cunard 
Line and Booth Line; Sir Thomgs Storey, 
chairman of the Lloyds Register; Sir 
Herbert A. Walker, manager of the 
Southern Railway; Sir Walter Runci- 
man; Sir Frederick Lewis, chairman of the 
Furness Withy; Sir Felix Pole, chairman 
of the Great Western Railway; Sir Jo- 
seph Isherwood; Sir George Higgins, 
deputy chairman of Lloyds; Sir Thomas 
Royden, chairman of the Cunard Line; 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister, president of 
the Board of Trade; Hon Walter Runci- 
man; General The Hon. Evarard Baring, 
chairman of the Southern Railway; Hon. 
Alanson B. Houghton, American Am- 
bassador; Hon. Horace Washington, 
American Consul General; Hon. A, 
Shaw, president Chamber of Shipping; 
A. Scott, secretary Lloyds Register; 
Percy McKinnon, Lloyds; Wilson Cross, 
of the Vacuum Oil Company; Major Gil- 
bert Szlumper, of the Southern Railway; 
Charles E. Dewolf; R. E. Burnett; Philip 
Runicman; E. A. Eva, chairman of the 
Australian Commonwealth Line; Vincent 
Barnett; F. E. Powell, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce; T. R. 
Thomas, of the British Corporation; J. 
Foster King, British Corporation Glas- 
gow; Gordon Selfridge; Captain Watts, 
Naval attache; Commander A. K. At- 
kins, assistant Naval attache; Mr. 
Mooney, president of the General Motors 
Export Corporation; W. L. Slattery, 
branch treasurer of the General Motors 
Export Corporation; E. H. Mundy; Don- 


ald Rose; Harold Sanderson, White Star, 


Line; William L. Cooper, commercial at- 
tache; Campbell Lee, president of the 
American Society; L. E. Anderson, legal 
advisor of the U. S. S. B.; Colonel John 
R. Thomas, military attache; E. Rogefi, 
counsellor of the Italian Embassy; C. 
Bascombe Slemp; Harry Wardman; Ray 
Atherton, first secretary of the American 
Embassy; G. B. Moore; A. J. O'Neill; 


= dots: to resignation accepted November 

Lieut. Alva A. Shadday (M. C.), det. Navy 
Retg. Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio; to U.S. S. 
Niagara. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William J. N. Davis, Jr. 
& -), resignation accepted September 19, 

Lieut. Joseph E. Ford (S. C.), det. VS 
Sqdn. 1S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Fit.; ; to VT 
Sqdn. 38, Aircraft Sqdns. » Setg. Fit. 

Bosn. James L. Wheeleck, det. U. S. S. 
Brant; to continue treatment Nav. Hosp., 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Arthus Hesford, det. Subm. 
Base, Pearl Harbtor, T. H.; to nearest 
Nav. Hosp. in U. S. for treatment. 

Announced September 1. 

Lieut. Arthur J. Hepburn, det, Director, 
Nav. Intelligence, Navy Dept.; to chief of 
staff, Battleship Divs., Battle Fit, 

Comdr. Tunis A. M. Craven, det. Ss. 
S. Texas; to Naval Operations, Navy Dare 

Comdr. Alfred E. Montgomery, to duty as 
executive officer, Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lieut. Julian B. Noble, 
flying, First Nav. Dis. 

Ensign Joseph I. Taylor, Jr., det, VO 
some. vit hi a dena en! Aircraft Sqdns., 
ete. +3 to n. 3S, Aircraft " 
Sctg. Fit. " ee 

Rad. El. Howard A. Booth, det. U. 8. S. 
West Virginia; to temp. duty ‘Nav, Research 
Laboggtory, Bellevue, D. C. Orders July 26, 
1927, Nav. Trng. Sta., San Diego, Calif., 
revoked. 

‘ some (j. iF John C. Vermeren (M. C.), 

e rom a uty; to resignation acce 
Aug. 31, 1927. one 

The following dispatch orders were re- 
ceived from CinC, Asiatic, dated August 5, 
1927: Lieut. Comdr. Robert K, Awtrey 
from command U. 8S. S. Villalobos, to temp. 
duty with Inspr. of Mach., Shanghai, and 
command U, S. S. Guam. Liéut, Charles F, 
Hudson, from U, §. S. Black Hawk, to Rec, 
Ship, New York; Lt. (j. g.) Hubert We 
Chandler, to duty with Inspr. of Mach. 
Shanghai, and on board U. S. 8. Guam; and 
Lieut. (M. C.), Frederick W. Muller, from 
U. S. S. Black Hawk, to Marine Detachment, 
American Legation, Peking, China, 


duty involving 


* 
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Cotton 


|N ew Uses for Cotton Linters Establish 
Product aas Competitor of Cotton and Silk 


In 1927 Than in W926 Rayon, Surgical Dressings and Other Goods Made From 
Material Lately Regarded as Waste. 


Departament of Agriculture 
Says Average Is 7O Per 
Cent of 1920 
Peak. 


[Cozetinued from Page 1.] 
4all farm lands with improvements” has 
been selected tentatively as most useful, 
and has been used as the basis for the 
index of land values published here- 
with, In the first place it represents 


most closely the way farm land is usually 
bought and sold—as a unit with the im- 
provements included. Land is seldom sold 
as “plowland” and it is difficult for the 


reporter to make a reliable estimate on | and 


something which is largely outside his 
experience. Checking is always advis- 
ablewhen sample data are used. Sources 
‘of information available for this pur- 
pose consist of the recorded sales prices 
of farms actually sold, such as in con- 
veyances Of title, or an estimated market 
price as im the Census. In_ the case of 
actual sales, there is no practicable way 
of ascertaining what the price of the 
land would have been withe ut buildings 
or other immprovements or for the plow- 
land alone. The Census obtains an esti- 
mate for_the market price or walue of the 
farm as a whole, and a derived figure for 
land alone by deducting amn_ estimated 
value of buildings. Of these two Census 
values, the first is considered the more 
satisfactory. The series chosen, “all farm 
land with improvements,” has a prewar 
base, froma 1912 to 1914, whereas the 
three plow lands series were moi collected 
prior to 1916, An analysis of the re- 
turns by States of the various series 
showed that the variability o£ the sample 
was no greater with the “‘walue of all 
farm lands with improvements” inquiry 
than with the others.(1) A check of 
the relatiwe change in value between 
census years, as shown by the different 
inquiries «amd the change as shown by the 
Census figeures (in so far as they are 
comparable) indicated no marked advan- 
tages of the other series Over the one 
selected. 
Changes in Values. 

The data have been converted to rela- 
tives or imdex numbers. Im _ comparing 
changes im values in the past, the dif- 
ferent value levels of the various, States 
were frequently overlooked, and absolute 
dollar changes used without regard to 
percentage relations to their respective 
bases. Relatives will aid in avoiding 
such misimterpretation. Confusion has 
also resulted because the absolute values 
of the series have been related to Census 
averages as though directly ‘comparable. 
The Department averages have been uni- 
formly higcher than those returned by the 
Census, amd because of their character 
will contin ue to beso. By presenting the 
data as relatives, this source of confusion 
can be removed. 

“Hitherto State average walues have 
been adopted by the Crop Reporting 
Board after considering several sets of 
figures, the averages of the estimates 
returned by a list of correspondents re- 
porting directly to Washington, the aver- 
ages of a second list reporting to the 
agricultuzxal statisticians of the States, 
and a figure recommended by the State 
statisticiam. These were for the most 
part simple State averages of the re- 
ports received, More recently, a fourth 
figure has frequently beem considered 
in the form of a weighted State average 
of the second, or “field” list. 

In an endeavor to improve the State 
averages the new index has been re- 
vised on the basis of combining di- 
rectly the first two sources into a single 
average ‘for each crop reporting dis- 
trict, and weighting these into a State 
figure. Weighting within States is de- 
sirable primarily to give greater stability 
to an awerage otherwise likely to be 
distorted by shifts in the number of 
reports received from various sections 
of the State. 

Weighting Within States. 

Weighting within States has been pos- 
sible froma 1920 to date for practically 
all States where the character of the 
sample permitted district weighting. 
Complete ‘revision on the same basis 
prior to 1920 was not possible because 
‘of the £xrequent lack of district data 
from the two reporter lists. The original 
board figures were therefore used with 
such revisions as appeared justified in 
the light of all the available data, in-, 
cluding the relative changes as shown 
by the censuses of 1910 amd 1920, and 
with adjustment for such differences in 
level as were brought about by weight- 
ing within States in the period 1920 to 
date. It is believed that the trend 
throughout the entire period is indicated 
veasonably well by the revised series. 

Tj the revision of the data for both 
periods the relative change shown in 
the values of the census _ was taken 
as a cheek. It appears, however, that 
essential differences exist between the 
department’s series and the census so 
that complete agreement im trend cannot 
be expected. For example, the census 
definitiom of a farm includes tracts of 
three or more acres, or tracts less than 
three acres if $250 worth of farm prod- 
ucts were produced during’ the preceding 
year. Om the other hand, our crop re- 
porters probably represent more gen- 
erally the typical crop and livestock 
farms with relatively few of the spec- 
ially and small intensively operated 
farms included. 

Crop reporters are also specifically in- 
structed to omit all lands ‘‘affected by 
use or Offer for town or suburban lots 
or other  ponagricultural purposes,” 
Rural properties thus affected are, there- 
fore, probably excluded to a greater 
degree than is the case with the census. 
These and other differences in character 
are probably accountable in no small 
degree for the differences in relative 
change f2-0m 1920-1925 shown by the two 
sources im some of the 


t 





1 Agriculture. 


Cotton linters, formerly merely a waste 
product discarded in the manufacture of 
cottonseed products, has established a 
commercial outlet and production has 
been about 1,000,000: bales (500 pounds 


to a bale) in the year since establish- 
ment of the United States standard 
grades on August 1, 1926, according to 
an Oral statement made September 1 by 
Guy S. Meloy, assistant chief marketing 
specialist in charge of the cottonseed 
products section of the Division of Cot- 
ton Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Competition with silk 
ton has resulted from the manufacture 
of wayon from linters. Intermediate 
grades are used for surgical dressings 
mattress fillings ox are converted 
chemically into a large number of prod- 
ucts, including blotting and wrapping 
paper, celluloid, gun cotton, camera film, 
imitation leather, and sausage casing. 
These and other products of linters, which 
is the fibrous substance remaining on 
cottonseeds after the removal of the cot- 
ton, are shown in an exhibit arranged by 
the Department of Agriculture for dis- 
play in the Cotton Standards Office, Mr. 
Meloy said. He added: 

“Linters, that lowly form of cotton 
only lately considered a waste, has re- 
cently come into prominence and is tak- 
ing its place not only at the side of cot- 
ton, but even asa com petitor. 

“The market transition from a waste 
to -a@ much-sought-after article of com- 
merce began when the United States 


as well as cot- 


a 


States where the suburban movement 
has been particularly mmarked since the 
war. Again, it appears reasonably cer- 
tain that our reports generally represent 
the better grades.of improved farms; (2) 
and that during the war period, the bet- 
ter #rades of farms rose relatively more 
in walue than the poorer. From such 
com parisons of relative changes between 
1912 and 1920 as can be made with the 
censuses of 1910 and 1920, our index 
generally indicates a change greater 
than the census shows. Yet another 
item making a census check of limited 
application is that in such complete enu- 
meration large changes in acreage be- 
tween succeeding censuses may so affect 
average per-acre values as to give a 
distorted picture of chznge in the value 
level. (3), This has been especially true 
for the West, because of large additions 
of «heap land considerably below the 
average value of the existing area in 
farms, and for the South and East, 
because of declines in acreage, presum- 
ably of the poorgy lands going out of 
agricultural use. It is believed that the 
department's series azre much less sub- 
ject to this disturbing influence since 
its crop reporters temd to be drawn 
mostly from established farming sec- 
tions. Expansion into new area is re- 
flected but slowly in the number of re- 
ports appearing on its rolls. 

The index is weighted with constant 
weights. The total acreage of all land 
in farms reported by the census of 1925 
was. used for the purpose. 


(1) The coefficient of variability for 
the land value data ramged from around 
30 per cent in Iowa to above 100 per cent 
in some of the far Western States, mak- 
ing it very difficult to obtain State aver- 
ages. that are stable. 

(2) Thisappears to be a principal rea- 
son for the higher absolute average val- 
ues shown by the department’s data. 
A greater omission of high-value spe- 
cialty farms and of lands affected by 
nonagricultural influemces probably is 
more than offest in this way. In the 
West the acreage factor, together with 
what appears to be a bias toward the 
irrigated farms in some States, are ad- 
ditional factors in the observed difference 
there. 

(3) See preliminary report “Changes 
in the Value of Farm Real Estate, 1920- 
1925.” United States Department of 
November, 1926, 


Mir. Jardine to Inspect 
Model Cottom Plantation 


The Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. 
Jardine, accompanied by the Director of 
Scientific Work of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. A. FL Woods, will visit 
the model cotton plantation of David R. 
Coker at Hartsville, S. C., on September 
6, it has just been announced orally at 
the office of the Secretary. . 

*“This plantation has become recognized 
by farmers and scientists as one of the 
best examples of the practical applica- 
tion of scientific agriculture in the 
world,” Dr, Woods said in discussing the 
proposed trip of inspection. ‘The plan- 
tation, is pointing the way to improve- 
ment of Southern ag viculture.” 

Several varieties of cotton now grown 
successfully were developed on Mr. 
Coker’s plantation, according to Dr. 
Woods, and effective methods of boll 
weevil control have been worked out 
there. 

Be 
Readjustment Requested 


For Tariff Rate in Hay 


[Continued fr-oon Page 1.] 
foreign costs of this investigation have 
been completed, but mo definite decision 
has been reached by the Commission as 
to when hearings will be held. It was 
said, however, that the Commission is 
planning to hold mills and cream hearings 
this Fall. 

Im the meantime the Commission’s spe- 
cialists will give the hay situation some 
attention but in view of the condition in 
the domestic markets between the pro- 
ducers and consumers it is more than 
likely that the Commission will not be 
able to give much assistance unless those 
interested should modify their request 
and select one of the competitive im- 


znortheastern ported hays, it was asserted, 


Department of Agriculture undertook the 
creation of standard grades. The offi- 
cial standard grades for American cot- 
ton linters were promulgated and be- 
came effective on August 1, 1926. Dur- 
ing the first season in which the stand- 
ards were available the industrial asso- 
ciations interested in linters, with the 
advice of the Department of Agriculture, 
worked out a set of trading rules which 
were adopted in May, 1927, and under 
which transactions in linters will be 
made in the future. These trading rules 
were adapted from the trading rules ob- 
taining in the cotton trade. 

“With the establishment on Decem- 
ber 22, 1926, of a Board of Cotton -Lint- 
ers Examiners in thé Department of 
Agriculture, with authority to classify 
and to certificate the grade and character 
of linters, the commodity is placed on a 
parity with cotton so far as services 
by the Government are concerned. 

“Plans have already been discussed 
looking to the establishment of a linters 
pit on one of the cotton futures ex- 
changes, so that hedging in linters may 
be possible in the near future. 

“It is interesting to note that both 
the highest grade and the lowest grade 
of linters are spun, the intermediate 
grades generally finding other varied 
uses. The highest grade is woven into 
cheap goods or spun into twine, while 
the lowest grade, through chemical proc- 
esses, is converted into rayon, a com- 
petitor of both cotton and silk, as well 

: as being converted into an infinite num- 
| ber of other cellulose products.” 


heat Crops Larger 
In North Hemisphere 


Harvest May Exceed Total 
1926 Output by 42 Mil- 


lion Bushels. 


Wheat production of the Northern 
Hemisphere in 1927 will probably ex- 
ceed that of 1926 by approximately 42 
million bushels, it is indicated by esti- 
mates of crop production received by the 
Department of Agriculture, the most re- 
cent estimate being that just made for 
Hungary. The full text of a statement 
concerning the estimate for that country, 
including rye, oats, corn, potatoes, and 
sugar beets as well as wheat, follows: 

The fifth estimate of wheat produc- 
tion in Hungary in 1927 shows no revi- 
sion over the estimate published the first 
of August when the crop was estimated 
at 75,103,000 bushels, according to a ca- 


ble from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. The world situa- 
tion thus remains unchanged with 25 
countries of the Northern Hemisphere 
reporting a production of 2,578 million 
bushels in 1927 as compared with 2,534 
million bushels for the same countries in 
1926. The Hungarian rye production es- 
timate has been revised downward over 
a million bushels and is now only 22,400,- 
000 bushels. A part of the decrease from 
1926 is due to the decrease in acreage 
of over 75,000 acres. Oats production is 
now estimated at 21,219,000 bushels, 
corn at 66,571,000 bushels and potatoes 
at 65,991,000 bushels. The second esti- 
mate of sugar beet production shows an 
increase and is now estimated at 1,338,- 
000 short tons. 

The conditicr of the tobacco crop 
showed slight deterioration during the 
past month. July 1 the crop was 97 
per cent of a four-year normal but is 
now estimated at only 94 per cent of 
normal, while on August 1, 1926, the 
crop was 103 per cent of normal. The 
condition of the hemp crop is_ also 
slightly below normal, being only 97 per 
cent, while August 1, 1926, it was esti- 
mated at 108 per cent of normal. 


Director Is Selected 
For Bureau of Soils 


Secretary of Agriculture Names 
Dr. Henry G. Knight of 
West Virginia. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, William 
M. Jardine, announced on September 1 


the appointment of Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
now dean of the college of agriculture 
and director of the experiment station of 
the University of West Virginia, as chief 
of the new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils of the Department of Agriculture. 
The appointment becomes effective about 
October 1. 

The full 
follows: 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture and director of the 
experiment station of the University of 
West Virginia, has been appointed chief 
of the new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils of the Department of Agriculture. 
Doctor Knight is a man of broad train- 
ing in chemistry, soils, and agronomy, 
and of extensive experience in directing 
research in these fields. He will assume 
his new duties about October 1. 

The new Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, which Doctor Knight is to direct, 
combines three important research fields 
in the department—chemistry, soils, and 
fixed nitrogen—formerly represented by 
the old Bureau of Chemistry, the Bureau 
of Soils, and the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory. The new bureau was pro- 
vided for by the last Congress at the re- 
quest of Secretary Jardine, and took 
form at the beginning of the present 
fiscal year, July 1. 

While each of these three groups main- 


text of the announcement 





Level of Prices Paid 


For Farm Products 


Shown to Be Higher 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Advance Noted 
From July 15 to 
August 15. 


The general level of prices paid for 
farm products advanced during the 
month from July 15 to August 15, due 
primarily to the substantial gain in 
prices for cotton, corn, flaxseed, hogs, 
beef cattle, veal calves, eggs and wool. 
The advance brought the Department of 
Agriculture price index figure from 130 
per cent of the prewar average to 132 
per cent as compared with 133 per cent 
in August, 1926, according to a state- 
ment issued September 1 by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics on the aver- 
age prices of farm products received by 
producers on August 15. 

The full text of the summary follows: 

The general level of farm prices ad- 
vanced during the past month from 
130 per cent to 132 per cent of pre- 
war level. At 132 the index is 1 point 
below a year ago. The continued ad- 
vance in corn, cotton, flaxseed, hogs, beef 
cattle, veal calves, eggs and wool ac- 
counted for the 2 point rise in the Farm 
Price Index. 


Advance in Corn Prices. 


The advance in corn prices was not 
sufficient to offset the declines in all 
other grains and the grains index de- 
clined 1 point. Advances in most of 
the meat animals accounted for a 5 point 
rise in this index which is still 8 points 
below a year ago. The decline in the 
fruits and vegetable index of 23 points 
is compared to a drop from July to 
August, 1926, of 29 points. At 172 this 
index is still 6 points above August, 
1926. The Dairy and Poultry Index 
increased 2 points due to the 10 point 
rise,in poultry products. The cotton and 
cottonseed index gained 11 points, the 
largest. gain in-any group. 

Corn: The farm price of corn from 
July 15 to August 15 advanced about 
6 per cent over the previous month. Corn 
prices are mow higher than they have 
been since September, 1925. While the 
rise from July 15 to August 15 is little 
more than the seasonal gain, the increase 
which has occurred since the winter 
months is more than would normally 
be expected. The condition as of Au- 
gust 1 pointed to a crop of 2,385,000,000 
million bushels, which is about 16 per 
cent less than the five-year (1922-26) 
average, and 11 per cent below last year. 
The weather conditions in many sections 
are still unfavorable, and with the pos- 
sibility of a large quantity of soft corn 
if frost does not hold off later than usual, 
farmers are holding back any old corn 


on hand and receipts have fallen off | 


markedly. These factors account largely 


for the increase in the farm price. The | 


largest rise this past month was noted 
in the corn belt, and along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. The far western and south 
central States showed very little change. 


Price of Wheat Is Downward. 

Wheat: The farm price of wheat con- 
tinued to move downward during the past 
month. With new crop wheat coming in 
on the market and the prospects for the 
total crop fairly good, some decline was 
expected. Prices in the important spring 
wheat states seem to have followed the 
general trend of all wheat prices. 

Cotton: Prices continued to rise dur- 
ing the period from July 15 to August 
15. The weevil damage and late season 
have apparently been the principal fac- 
tors in the price movement. It might be 
noted that in Texas where new crop cot- 
ton is now coming on the market, there 
was no price change. 

Hogs: The farm price of hogs on Au- 
gust 15 was 7 per cent above the pre- 
vious month. This was more or less ex- 
pected with the slowing down of the 
movement to market during the past 
month. The corn hog ratio at 9.5 is not 
conducive to very heavy feeding or much 
increase in hog production. 

Hay: The decline in the farm prices 
of hay of about 15 per cent during the 
past month is the reflection of the very 
heavy crop in most of the country. The 
report of August 1 indicates a hay crop 
about 15 per cent larger than last year 
and 11 per cent above the five-year (1922- 
1926) average. 

Index numbers follow, column A show- 
ing the five-year average from August, 
1909, to July, 1914; Column B showing 
the August average from 1910 to 1914: 


Farm Price Index .... 
Grains 4 
Fruits and Veg. ........--100 
Meat animals ... -100 
Dairy and poultry - 100 
Dairy - 100 
Poultry -100 
Cotton and cottonsced .... 2.100 
Unclassified ......... 38.2... -100 
Purchasing power ..........100 
Aug. June July 
1926 1927 1927 


Farm Price 
Pree We eas kee 
Grains eeneuclee 
Fruits and Veg. 166 
Meat animals .144 
Dairy and 
poultry: ..... 13 
Dairy ........128 
Poultry .....187 
Coiton and cot- 
tonseed .......13 
Unclassified 
Purchasing 
power 


150 
140 
201 


130 
139 
195 
131 


they will be associated in such a way as 
to facilitate the fullest cooperation and 
coordination of the research work. The 
fields covered are clokely related and 
vitally important to agricultural devel- 


\ tains its identity in the new organization, | opment. 
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Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on September 1, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

The ‘prices of practically all grains 
advanced slightly in the day’s trading 
in the grain futures markets. Septem- 
ber wheat closed at Chicago at $1.33% 
@$1.337%, at Minneapolis $1,33%, at 
Kansas City at $1.27% and at Winnepeg 
at $1.413¢. September corn at Chicago 
closed at $1,061 and September oats 
at 44@44% cents. 

Private trade estimates which were re- 
leased today showed a probable reduc- 


tion in the outturn of spring wheat in 
the United States from the official figures 
of August 1. Estimates of Canadian 
spring crop, however, indicated a mate- 
rial increase over the official August 1 
forecast. There was slightly more activ- 
ity in the export demand for wheat and 
milling demand continued good, particu- 
larly for high protein types of spring 
wheat, and dry and good milling hard 
and soft winter wheat. The premiums 
for cash grain continued firm. No. 1 
dark northern selling at Minneapolis 2@ 
16 cents over September prices. High 
protein lots sold at considerable higher 
premiums. No. 2 hard winter wheat, 12 
per cent protein, sold at Kansas City at 
$1.38@1.40 a bushel with 13 per cent 
protein selling 3@4 cents over this price. 
No. 2 red winter sold at Kansas City 
at $1.35@1.38%, and at Chicago at 
$1.8514. No. 2 hard winter at Chicago 
sold at $1.554%@1.56%4. 

Private trade estimates on the corn 
crop showed but little improvement dur- 
ing September and the market became 
slightly firmer. Cash demand is firm 
but not of large volume and cash prices 
are slightly higher with futures. No. 3 
yellow sold at Chicago at $1.05@1.06% 
and at Kansas City at $1.00@1.02. 

The oats and barley market shared in 
the strength of other grains and prices 
advanced about 1 cent per bushel. No. 3 
white oats were’ quoted at the close of 
the market, at Chicago at 44% @46% 
cents and at Minneapolis at 43@45 cents. 
Choice malting barley sold at Minneap- 
olis at 74@76 cents a bushel and at 


‘Chicago at 80@84 cents. 


Rye was slightly firmer probably be- 
cause of the advance in wheat as there 
was no improvement shown in the export 
demand. No. 2 rye sold at Minneapolis 
at 9234 cents and at Chicago closed at 
9814 cents. 


Cotton. 


Liverpool cables opened considerably 
higher than due on the yesterday’s close 
of the American markets with the result 
that quotations on the American Ex- 
changes opened at advances ranging from 
about 28 to 36 points. 

The advance was carried further dur- 
ing the day with closing prices up about 
3, cents per pound. On the New York 
Cotton Exchange October future con- 
tracts were up 68 points at 22.88 cents 
and on the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change 66 points at 22.85 cents. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade Octobers ad- 
vanced 72 points, closing at 22.95 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets to- 
day 22,368 compared with 17,038 bales 
the corresponding day in 1926. 

The 10 designated spot markets re- 
ported the average price of middling up 
62 points at 22.18 cents, compared with 
17.76 cents a year ago. 

Exports today 37,323, a year ago 34,- 
084. 

Total exports from August to Sep- 
tember 1, 376,845, against 419,698 for 
the corresponding period last year. 


Wool. 


Medium grade fleeces are moderately 
active but spotty at current quotations 
on the Boston market. Graded Ohio 
3g-blood, 56s, strictly combing is bring- 
ing 44@45 cents in the grease and \4- 
blood, 48s, 50s strictly combing staple 
is selling at around 44 cents grease basis. 
A few sales have been reported on 
Michigan and Missouri %-blood, 56s, at 
43 cents in the grease. A call is still 
being received for foreign crossbreds and 
a limited amount of business has been 
put through at prices several cents a 
pound above the parity of equivalent 
grades of domestic wool. 


Butter. 

The New York butter market contin- 
ues firm at % cent advance on top 
scores. Top grades in best demand and 
close clearances were effected. Medium 
and undergrades steady with demand 
only fair. Car market stead, with of- 
ferings and trade light. Wholesale prices 
of fresh creamery butter at New York 
were: 92 score, 4442 cents; 91 score, 
43142 cents; 90 score, 42 cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 
There were practically no important 


| price changes in the fruit and vegetable 


market of New York City. Potatoes and 
sweet potatoes held about steady. Green 
peas, lettuce, peaches and cantaloupes 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 


Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice ... 
Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choiee. 
Steers, medium and common (all weights). . 


Cows, good and choice............ 
Cows, common and medium 
Vealers. good and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice... 
Steers, common and medium 


Ileavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, good and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choice 
medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 tbs.), medium and choice 


Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and sm oth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice.. 


( showed some slight weakness. 


ee ewe eereeeeenes 


Apples, 
pears and onions were in rather limited 
demand and the markets were dull. 


Apples: Bushel baskets, New York, 
Wealthys and Oldenburgs, medium to 
large . + bs OFC See ye had dc + ORO 

New York, Wolf River, large... .$1.75@2.00 

New Jersey, Wealthys and Gravensteins, 
medium to large......... . .$1.25@1.50 

Cantaloupes: East Shore, Maryland and 
Delaware, various varieties, standard 36s. 

$.75@1.00 

New Jersey, Fordhooks, bushel crates. 

$.50@.75 

Colorado, Salmon Tints, standard 36s and 
45s , $2.00@2.50 

California, Honey standard and 
jumbo crates $2.00@2.50 

California, Honey Balls, standard 36 and 
45s, fair to ordinary condition......$2.50 

Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates ere ..$.50@.75 

California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
some fair to ordinary $3.00@3.75 

Colorado, Icebereg Type, 4-5 doben crates. 

$3.25@3.75 

Onions: 100 pounds, sacked, New York, 
Orange County, Yellows, street sales. 

$1.75@2.00 

Peaches: Bushel baskets, New York, El- 
bertas, medium to large......$1.00@1.25 

New Jersey, Belles, medium to large. 

$.75@1.00 

Pears: Bushel baskéts, New York, Clapps 
Favorite and Bartlett .$1.50@2.00 

Green Peas: New York, bushel baskets, 
best ‘ sass .. +... $2,.25@2.75 

Colorado, 45-pound crates .. .$3.50@4.00 

Potatoes: 150-pound sacks, New Jersey Cob- 
blers ‘Accs ose en s eee 

Long Island, Cobblers ...$2.75@3.00 

180 pounds, bulk, Long Island, Cobblers. 

$3.15@3.35 
Cloth-top barrels, North 
Carolina, Yellows v $2.25@2.50 

East Shore, Virginia, Yellows. ..$3.00@3.25 

Bushel hampers, New Jersey, Yellows, few 
sales esd $2.00@2.25 

New Jersey, Yams ... $1.00@1.25 


Dews, 


Sweet Potatoes: 


Cheese. : 

Trading was fair on both Flats and 
Daisies although volume was not large. 
Market continues firm on all styles with 
14 cent advance noted on Single Daisies. 
Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Ameri- 
can cheese at New York were: Flats, 
2515 to 261% cents; Single Daisies, 26 
to 2615 cents; Young Americas, 26 to 
26% cents. 

Meat. 

Under fair demand and about normal 
supply the New York wholesale market 
on steer carcasses was fairly steady. 
With moderate supply and fair demand 
of cows the market was mostly steady. 
Kosher chucks and plates were in mod- 
erate supply and mostly steady to $1 
higher. Hinds and ribs of koshered cat- 
tle were mostly steady at $21@29, with 
some choice at $30@31. Demand was 
fair and supply uneven. With fairly lib- 
eral supplies and a very slow demand 
veal was very weak, with some sales 
$1@3 lower. Under fairly liberal sup- 
ply and slow demand lamb was weak, 
with some sales $1@2 lower. Mutton 
supplies were fairly liberal, demand 
draggy, the market steady to $1 lower. 
Supply of pork was light and demand fair 


to good, the market on some loins $1 
higher with shoulder cuts mostly stéady. 


Livestock. 


Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
9,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 24,000 hogs and 
25,000 sheep. 

The hog market was uneven, opening 
10 to 25 cents higher and closing with 
part of the early advance lost. Top for 
the day was $11.05. Good and choice 160 
to 200-pound averages bulked at $10.70@ 
11; 200 to 250-pound, $10.25@10.90; 
grassy and half fat, 180 to 230-pound 
weights, mostly $9.50@10.50; 260 to 300- 
pound butchers, $9.85@10.40; most 310 
to 375-pound weights, $9.35@9.75. Bulk 
of packing sows cashed at $8.40@8.85. 
Most pigs brought $8.25@9.50. Shippers 
took 7,000, and the estimated holdover 
was 6,000. 

Under an active demand all weights 
of good to choice fed steers advanced 10c 
to 15c. There was very meager supply 
of Western grassers. She stock was 
fully steady. Strictly choice long year- 
lings out of South Dakota feed lots 
brought $14.80. Three loads averaging 
about 1,200 pounds sold at $14.75, with 
one load around 1,000 pounds at $14.40. 
Missouri fed weighty steers cashed at 
$14.65. Most short-feds sold at $11@ 
12.50, with a few better kinds at $12.75 
@13.50. Stockers were scarce, the mar- 
ket strong to higher. Vealers were 
strong to 25c higher, bulk selling 
around $14.50, with a few at $15 to out- 
siders. 


Fat lambs closed steady with Wednes- 
day. Bulk of range lambs sold at $13.50 
to $13.85. Bulk of native lambs with 
moderate to light sorts sold at $13.25@ 
13.50 with best selections at $13.65. 
Heavy buck lambs sold around $12, culls 
$9@9.50. Sheep market was dull to 
weak, fat native ewes selling at $5.50@ 
6.50 with a few heavies at /$4.50@4.75, 
Feeding lambs were strong to 15 cents 
higher under a good demand, bulk real- 
izing $13.25@13.85. Closing quotations 


~ follow. 


Cattle. 
Chicago 

. $11.25@$14.75 
10.75@ 14:65 
6.75@ 11.65 
6.75@ 8.75 
5.50@ 6.75 
14.50@ 15.00 


Kansas City 
$10.00@$14.40 
10.00@ 14.10 
10.60 
8.75 
6.25 
12.00 


6.25@ 
6.25@ 
5.00@ 
10.00@ 


8.40@ 
6.00@ 


8.50@ 
6.50@ 


10.00 
8.75 


10.25 
8.40 


9.35@ 
10.00@ 
9.75@a 
8.75@ 
7.85@ 


8.00@ 


10.65 
11,10 
11.10 
10.90 

9.15 
10.00 


10.60 
10.95 
10.90 
10.50 

9.00 
10.00 


9.15@ 
10.10@ 
10.15@ 

9.75@ 

8.00@ 

9.25@ 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluted from above quotations.) 


She ep. 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
lbs. down)..... 


All weights (cull and common)..:......... 


Lambs, good and choice (84 


12.75@ 
9.00@ 
3.50@ 

11.75@ 


14.00 
11.75 

6.50 
14,00 


Oregon County Giaiat 
Is Certified Under 
Land Grant Fund 


Payment of Amount Equal to 
Taxes on Land Since 
1916 Is Or- 
dered. 


The Department of the Interior made 
public on August 30 a letter from the | 
Secretary, Dr. Hubert Work, to the Sec- \ 
retary of the Treasury, certifying a 
claim of $3,970.83 by Tillamook County, 
Oregon, under the Oregon and California 
land-grant fund. ; 

It was explained orally at the Depart- 
ment that the claim is one of many that 
center around a land grant a number 
of years ago to the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad. The railroad company, 
it was stated, failed to meet the require- 
ments of the grant and the land reverted 
to the public domain. In the meantime, 
according to the Department, counties 
and municipalities had planned expendi- 
tures on the basis of the taxation they 
would receive from the land had it re- 
mained in private control. The Act of 
July 13, 1926 (44 Stat., 915), provided 
for the payment to several counties in 
the States of Oregon and Washington 
amounts equal to the taxes that would 
have accrued against the lands for the 
year 1916 to 1926 inclusive, had the lands 
remained privately owned and taxable. ' 

The full text of the letter as made 
public by the Department of the Interiér 
follows: 

Tillamook County,:. Oreg., has sub- 
mitted its claim for the year 1926 un- 
der the act of July 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 
915), in the sum of $3,970.83. 

The act in question-provides in part 
as follows: 

That the Treasurer of the United 
States, upon the order of the Secretary 
of the Interior, shall pay to the several 
counties in the States of Oregon and 
Washington, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
amounts of money equal to the taxes 
that would have accrued against said 
lands for the years 1916 to 1926 in- 
clusive, if the lands had remained pri 
vately owned and taxable. , 

And further that: “All moneys paid 
under the terms of this act shall be 
charged against said ‘Oregon and Cali- 
fornia land-grant fund.’ ” 

The claim ‘has been 
amined in connection with the records 
of this Department. The proof sub- 
mitted by the county with respect to 
the rates of taxes for the several pur- 
poses listed, has also been found suf- 
ficient and all necessary comparisons of 
the record have been made especially 
with respect to the valuation of the 
several tax units which the law statés 
shall follow ‘“‘the assessed value for ‘the 
year 1915 used by the Secretary of the 
Interior in arriving at the accrued taxes 
for 1915.” From this examination I 
find that Tillamook County is entitled 
to $3,970.83. 

I therefore request that the county 
be paid the total amount of its claim, 
$3,970.83, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and that this amount be charged against 
said “Oregon and California land-grant 
fund.” The county has been notified 
hereof by letter addressed to the County 
Judge. Two copies of that letter are 
herewith inclosed. 

In accordance with the opinion of the 
Comptroller General dated December 13, 
1926, the county has filed formal de- 
mand for payment of the claim to 
Kathleon Mills, County Treasurer of 
Tillamook County, Tillamook, Oreg. © 


Crop Acreage in Poland : 
Largest in Three Years 


Acreages planted to potatoes and 
grains in Poland for the present season 
are above those of the preceding three 
years for each crop, according. to esti- 
mates just received by the Department 
of Agriculture, indicating that 12,138,- 
000 acres have been planted in rye; 
6,499,000 in oats; 3,058 i: rye, and 2,- 
811,000 in wheat. The potato acreage is 
5,959,000 acres. The full text of a states 
ment concerning these acreages estie 
mates as compared with preceding years 
follows: 

The first estimates of grain and potato 
acreage in Poland in 1927 show increases 
over 1926 for each crop. The estimates 
of grain production published August 17 
placed rye production about 6,000,000 
bushels above 1926; wheat, 3,000,000 
above, barley 10,000,000 above, and oats 
16,000,000 above. Acting Agricultural 
Commissioner L. V. Steere at Berlin re- 
ports that the cold rainy weather pré- 
vailing over Northern Poland has been 
unfavorable to the cereal crops. He 
states that much grain is still tn the 
fields and that the outlook is Deiow pre- 
vious reports. . 

Poland is an important potato producer. 
ranking next after Russia and Germany. 
The acreage this Year shows an increase 
of 125,000 acres over 1926. No repor$ 
has come in as yet on potato production, 


Output of Tobacco 
In Japan Is Reduced 


Tobacco production in Japan for the 
present season is estimated at about 8 
per cent less than last’ year, according 
to information just cabled to the Dery 
partment of Agriculture by the Inter 
national Instjtute of Agriculture ag 
Rome. _ 

The full text of the statement follows 

The outlook for tobacco is less fae” 
vorable in Japan this year than as 
The 1927 acreage is placed at 89, 


acres, compared with-91,000 in 1926, @ ~ 


reduction of about 2 per cent, and pre 
duction is estimated at 132,276,0 
pounds, compared with 143,427,00 
pounds in 1926, a decrease of about 
per cent. 


carefully ex- “ 
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. plan, 
might accrue from the adoption of the | 
plan were set/out. It was in furtherance | 
“of this plan that the Baltimore & Ohio | 


“YEARLY 
(inpex 


Four System Plan’ 


By! 


Advantages Are 


_ Explained by B. & 0. 


Brief Supporting Merger Is 
Filed With Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
mand, the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Nickel Plate and Baltimore & Ohio 


held a series of conferences in an effort 
to harmonize the differences of opinion 


that had developed during the hearings, | 


and it was finally thought that an agree- 
ment had been reached providing for 
four principal groups of carriers within 
the Eastern region. This was presented 
to the Commission in the form of a 
plan for consolidation in conformity with 
the Transportation Act. 
Three Roads Accepted Plan. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
tral and Nickel Plate were willing to 
the 

ee net wholly in accord with the other 
carriers. However, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, New York Central and Nickel 
Plate are committed, in general terms, 


to the principles embodied in the plan. 
In this 


plan it was suggested that the Wheeling 
& Lake Frie be owned jointly by the | 


his is the four-system plan. 


three purchasing lines, primarily, be- 


cause of its location, inasmuch as it | 
crosses the lines of all of these three | 
east-and-west carriers and interchanges 


business with all of them. 


well be maintained in the status of a 


belt line, so that it could continue to in- | 

terchange with all of the principal a | 
e 

Pennsylvania did not care to become a | 


riers as it had done in the past. 


joint owner, em Y 
While the Baltimore & Ohio, New York 


Central or Nickel Plate would have been | 


very glad to have the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie included in their respective groups, 


they reached an agreement on the basis | 
There was no | 


of an equal ownership. 1 
objection on the part of the Pennsylvania 
to such an agreement. 
Include Four Carriers Only. 

There are about 56,000 miles of rail- 
road in the eastern region, and nearly 
one-half of that mileage is comprised in 
the systems of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central, leaving in the neighbor- 


hood of 26,000 miles to be merged into | 


other companies. Obviously, if that 
mileage were put into more than two 
companies, the mileage of each would be 
less than that of the New York Central 
or Pennsylvania. It is determined that 
if there were to be systems in the East 
substantially equal, giving the same op- 


portunities to shippers and consumers, | 
not more than four carriers could be | 


included in the plan. 
Advantages Set Forth. 
In the memorandum submitted to the 
Commission containing the four-system 
the general advantages which 


purchased an interest in the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and it believes that, if the 


plan should be accepted by the Commis- | 
sion, or even if a modification of it should | 


bé accepted, it would be found that the 
action taken was a step i the direction 
of carrying out the consolidation plan. 
It is believed also that the action taken 
will not adversely affect any public or 
other interest. 

During the discussions of the four- 


system plan, acquisition of the stock of | 


the Wheeling & Lake Erie was consid- 
ered from time to time, it having been 
known that the Rockefeller holdings were 
for sale. 

Western Maryland Stock Bought. 


The four-system plan contemplates the | 


allocation of the Western Maryland to 
the Baltimore & Ohio group... . It 
was assumed, of course, that if the Com- 


mission approved the four-system plan, | 


allocating to.the Baltimore & Ohio group 


the Western Maryland, the Rockefeller | 


holdings would then be acquired by the 
Baltimore & Ohio. It was found, how- 
ever, that Mr. Rockefeller would not sell 
his Western Maryland stock unless he 


sold at the same time his holdings of | 
The out- | 
| ing & Lake Erie were purchased as a 
step in the realization of the Four Sys- | 


Wheeling & Lake Erie stock. 
come of the negotiations was that the 
Baltimoré & Ohio purchased all of the 
Rockefeller holdings of Western Mary- 
land stock and the one-third interest in 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stock. 

There is no agreement or understand- 
ing with the other applicants who hold 
stock in the Wheeling & Lake Erie as to 
any procedure or action with respect 
to such stock holdings. 
& Ohio would feel free 


is-no agreement as to how the property 


of the several interests. 
File Plans With I. C. C. 

The memorandum filed with the Com- 
mission on January 26, 1925, contained 
a very clear statement of the principles 
which guided the representatives of the 
three railroads who were parties to the 
various conferences in reaching their 
conclusion and recommendation for the 
information of four systems in eastern 
territory, and the advantage in the pub- 
lic interest which it was thought could 
be more certainly assured by four sys- 
tems of substantially the same size and 
opportunity. They were as follows: 

First: Nearly all the principal pro- 
ducing and consuming centers of the ter- 
ritory may be served by two or more 
ana in many instances by all of the sys- 
tems. 

Second: Each of the systems may be 
ramified throughout the territory and 
may be in a position to contribute to the 
widespread distribution of the traffic of 
the territory. \ 

Third: Each of the systems may have 
adequate access to the sources of fuel 


supply and each may participate to a 
ae 


s 


oh 
* 


plan, but the Pennsylvania | 





| requires consolidation of the 


| that 





The Balimore | 
to dispose of | 
its holdings in any way it saw fit. There | 
| existing. 
might be operated or used by any one | 
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Rate Decisions 


Lehigh & New Englan 


Right to Assume Obligations for Equipment 


Railroad Is Granted 


Authority Is Given by Interstate Commerce Commission 


for Issue of $750,000 of Trust Certificates. 


Authority was granted to the Lehigh 
& New England Railroad to assume ob- 
ligation and liability in respect of $750,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates in a 
report and order made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sep- 
tember 1 in Finance Docket No. 6465. 


The certificates are to be sold to the 
highest bidder on competitive bidding, 
but at not less than 99 per cent of par 
and accrued dividends. The proceeds 
are to be used in the purchase of 200 
steel box cars, a gas-electric passenger 
car, and eight locomotives at an escti- 
mated total cost of $921,321. 

The full text of the report of Division 
4 of the Commission, dated August 26, 
follows: 

The Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of 
$750,000 of Lehigh & New England 
equipment-trust certificates, series F, by 
entering into an equipment-trust agree- 
ment under which the certificates will be 
issued and into a lease of certain equip- 
ment to be acquired. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 

Equipment Needed. 


The applicant represents that in order | 


large extent in the commercial distribu- 
tion of coal. 


Fourth: Each of the systems may have 


| access to at least two of the five principal 
It was contended in the conferences | 
that the Wheeling & Lake Erie might | 


North Atlantic,ports, though no one of 
them may have access to all of said 
ports, and thus both the service to and 
competitive relationship of the ports may 
be maintained and safeguarded. 

Access to Lake Ports. 

Fifth: Each of the systems may have 
substantial access to the lower lake 
ports and thus participate in the trans- 
portation of the large volume of coal 
and ore traffic passing through these 
ports. 

“Sixth: Mileage, property investment, 
gross earnings and resulting net rail- 
way operating income may be more 
nearly equalized than would be possible 


| in the case of the larger number of 


systems. 
“Seventh: The systems may, gener- 
ally speaking, have equality of oppor- 
tunity to serve the public throughout 
the territory, to provide adequate facili- 
ties and make necessary extensions from 
time to time with reasonable expecta- 
tion of securing additional traffic. 
“Eighth: 


may be assured by four systems well 
articulated than by seven or eight sys- 
tems, more or less incomplete.” 

B. & O. Summarizes Argument. 

In summarizing its argument for its 
application the B. & O. brief says: 

(1) The Transportation Act of 1920 
railroads 
into a limited number of systems. 

(2) The Baltimore & Ohio, in response 


to a public demand, and to an informal | 


request from members of the Commis- 
sion, joined with other principal rail- 
roads in the eastern district in an effort 
to formulate a plan for a limited num- 
ber of systems in that district. 

(8) The principles which guided in the 
recommendation of four systems, the ad- 
vantages of four systems, and the ap- 


proximate equality of the four systems | : ‘ : ° | 
: . s . | cant as res is for a lawful ob- | 
recommended in mileage, property in- | S@"° 4 aforesaid (a) : 


| vestment, gross revenue, net railway op- 


erating income and rate of return are 
shown and are in the public interest. 
Claim Equality of Opportunity. 
“(4) The evidence discloses sound 
reasons for the recommendation of four 
systems in the eastern district. If a 
greater number were attempted it would 


not be possible for some of them to com- | 
pete with systems novv operating in that | 


district. Equality of opportunity with- 
out which sounc enduring systems may 
not be assured, is to be found in the 
Four-System Plan. 


“(5) 


There is a natural relationship 


between the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 


the Baltimore & Ohio. New York Cen- 
tral and Nickel Plate, which is recog- 


nized and preserved by the Four-System | 


Plan. 
(6) The shares of stock of the Wheel- 


tem Plan. . 

Attempt to Preserve Competition. 

(7) The Transportation Act requires 
in the consolidation of railroads 
into a limited number of systems com- 
petition shall be preserved as far as 
possible, but the Commission has recog- 
nized that no consolidation can be ef- 
fected which does not to some extent 
interfere with competition as previously 


(8) Though competition exists between 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, there is no evidence of 
an attempt or intent to suppress that 
competition. On the contrary, competi- 
tion between the two railroads has becn 
increased. 


| A greater amount of ac- | 
| tual and effective competition in service 


to furnish adequate and satisfactory 
transportation service it needs the fol- 
lowing equipment: 

Two hundred steel box cars at $2,282; 
one gas-electric passenger car at $41,361; 
two decapod freight locomotives at $76,- 
030; six switching locomotives at $45,- 
250; total, $921,321. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
will procure the equipment from the 
manufacturers or owners and as trustee 
will enter into an agreement with the 
applicant creating the Lehigh & New 
England equipment trust, series F. 

Upon execution of the agreement, the 
receipt of the advance rental provided 
for in the lease and the deposit with the 
trustee of the proceeds of the sale of the 
certificates, the trustee will execute and 
deliver to the purchasers thereof, Lehigh 
& New England equipment- trust ‘certifi- 
cates, series F, not exceeding $750,000 
in the aggregate. From the fund thus 
deposited and the advance rental paid by 
the applicant, the trustee will pay the 
purchase price of the equipment. 

Date Of Agreement. 

The agreement will be dated October 
1, 1927, and will provide for the issue 
by the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives & Granting Annuities, 
as trustee, of certificates evidencing 
shares in the equipment trust. The cer- 
tificates will be in the denomination of 
$1,000, payable to bearer or registered 
as to principal, will have dividend war- 
rants attached entitling the holders to 
dividends at the rate of 4%4 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on April 1 
and October 1, and will mature serially 
in amounts of $50,000 on October 1 of 
each year from 1928 to 1942, inclusive. 
Under the terms of the agreement the 
| applicant will indorse upon each of the 
| certificates, substantially in the form 
given in the agreement, its unconditional 
guaranty of the payment of the prin- 
cipal thereof and of the dividends thereon 
| when they become payable. 

The lease between the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives & 
| Granting Annuities and the applicant will 
be dated October 1, 1927, will be for a 
period of 15 years, and will provide that 
the lessee shall pay to the lessor (a) 


equipment and the net proceeds from the 
sale of the equipment-trust certificates; 
(b) necessary and reasonable expenses 
| of the trust and lease; (c) any and all 
| taxes upon the income or property of the 
trust; (d) the dividend warrants when 
| they become payable; and (e) $50,000 on 


1928 to 1942, inclusive. Title to the 
equipment will remain in the trustee un- 





as advance rental amounts in cash equal | 
to the difference between the cost of the | 


; October 1 in each of the years from ; 





til all obligations under the lease have | 


been fully performed, when, upon pay- | 
| ment of $1 additional, title will be trans- | 


| ferred to the applicant. 
Sale of Certificates. 


The certificates will be offered for sale | guy prejudicial to producers of cast 


Stock Issues 


Class I Railroads 


Increase Dividends; 
Percentage Declines 


Rate Drops to 6.61 From 
7.51 Per Cent, Gain in 
Value Is From $344,120.- 
885 to $405,223,963. 


Dividends declared in 1926 by Class 
I railroads, excluding switching and ter- 
minal companies, amounted to $405,- 
223,963, as compared with $344,120,885 
in the year before, according to a pre- 
liminary abstract of statistics of com- 
mon carriers issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Dividends were declared 
660,015 of common stock and $1,217,- 
298, of preferred stock. The total 
amount of stock outstanding was $7,- 
685,013,727. Stock which paid dividends 
was 67 per cent of the total. 

In 1925 dividends were declared on 
$4,033,318,804 of common stock and $1,- 
172,290,031 of preferred stock. Total 
stock outstanding was $7,633,455,455. 
Stock which paid dividends was 68 per 
cent of the total. 

In 1926, according to the report, the 
average rate on dividend-yielding stock 
was 7.51 per cent. In the 1925 report 
the average rate on dividend-yielding 
stock was given as 6.61. 


on $4,178,- 


Revision Proposed 
For Rates on Pipe 


| Examiner for I. C. C. Reports 


on Shipments From 
Three States. 


A revision of freight rates on cast iron 
pipe and fittings from points in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Tennessee is 
recommended to the Interstate Com- 


| merce Commission 1n a report proposed 


by Burton Fuller, examiner, in No. 
16356, Krupp Foundry Company v. 
Southern Railway et al., and related 
cases, made public by the Commission 
on September 1. 


Rates on these commodities, in car- | 


loads, from Lansdale and Quakertown, 
Pa., to destinations in Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, 
and Alabama, according to the exami- 
ner’s recommendations, would be found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and unduly preferential 
of producers at Birmingham, Anniston, 
Gadsden and Holt, Ala., and Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville and South Pittsburg, 
Tenn. 

Rates on like traffic from Florence, N. 
J., to destinations east of the Mississippi 


| River according to the recommendations, 


through competitive bidding in accord- | 


our order, 
in Ex Parte No. 54, and will be sold to 
the highest bidder,-but at not less than 


99 per cent of par and accrued dividends. | 
On that basis the average cost to the | 


| ¢ ics 70 »e approximately 4.658 | : ere g : 
applicant would be approximately 4.65 | Potomac Rivers and to destinations in the 


States of Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir-. 


per cent per annum. 


We find that the proposed assumption | 


of obligation and liability by the appli- 


ject within its corporate purposes, and 


compatible with the public interest, which | 


| is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
| sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 


is reasonably necessary and’ appropriate 
for such purpose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


| 
| 


Pioneer Line Divided 


For Oriental Trade | 


| 2973, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


Separation of the American Poincer 


ance with the regulations prescribed by | 
as amended October 4, 1920, | 





| Line, a cargo service of 23 steamers op- | 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 


| erating from North Atlantic and Gulf 


operators has 
the Shipping 


services under separate 
just been announced by 
| Board. 

The line which now is operated for 
the Board by the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Oriental Steamship Company, of New 
York, will be divided into two services, 
one from Atlantic Ports and the other 
from Gulf ports. The former service 
will be under the management of the 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., and 
the latter by the Tampa Inter-Ocean 
Steamship Company. 

Ships to sail from North Atlantic 
ports will depart from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Hampton Roads. 
Those from Gulf ports will depart from 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston and 
ort Arthur. 

Far East terminals for both lines are 
Tanila, Yokohama, Kobe, Hong Kong, 
shanghai and Dutch East Indies. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Michigan Central Railroad. 


Jul 


1927 
4,916,389 
1,942,368 
7,529,956 
1,098,033 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Tota! incl. other revenue . 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 1,409,247 
Transportation expenses .. 2,396,083 
Tota! expenses incl. other 5,398,636 
Net from railroad 2,151,320 
Taxes : 493,804 
Net after taxes, etc 1,636,424 
Net after rents 1,544,295 
Aver. miles operated ... 1,855.98 
Operating ratio ......... 71.7 


y 7 Months 


1926 


5,198,579 


1927 
35,598,570 


1926 
37,812,872 


perts to the Orient, into two separate | 


1927 


would be found not unreasonable but un- 


iron presure pipe and fittings at Flor- 
ence and Phillipsburg, N. J., and unduly 
preferential of producers at the southern 
points of origin. 

Rates on the same commodities from 
Chattanooga to destinations east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio and 


ginia, North and South Carolina and 
Maryland and in the District of Colum- 
bia, would be found not unreasonable but 
unduly prejudicial of producers located 
at Chattanooga and unduly preferential 
of producers at other southern points 
of origin. 

Milegae scales of rates are proposed by 


x : | the examiner basis for the establish- 
ability to perform that service, and (b) | the euaaiiner os 0 bass Pe 


ment of nonprejudicial rates. 


'Schedules Are Suspended 


On Vegetable Shipments 


By an order entered on August 31 in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 


sion suspended from September 1, 1927, 
until April 1, 1928, the operation of cer- 


ments Nos. 12 and 13 to Agent R. C. 
Dearborn’s tariff I. C. C. No. 2. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
apply standard refrigeration service and 
assess stated refrigeration charges on 
carload shipments of vegetables origi- 
nating in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, tendered for the transportation 
with ice in body of car, when such ship- 
ments are loaded in refrigerator cars, 
which charges will apply in addtion to 
those at present applicable on the 7,909 
pounds of ice allowance and the amount 
of ice in excess thereof. 


Other statistics of the 
monthly railway earnings 
will be found on Pages 8, 
10 and 11. 


The Long Island Railroad. 

July 7 Months 

1926 
6,432,456 


1926 
927,958 


1927 
6,655,628 
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Shipping 


Bill and Security Holdings and Circulation 
Of Notes of Reserve Banks Rise for Week 


Cash Reserves and Amounts Due From Abroad Decline; 
More Government Paper Held. 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks on 
August 31, made public by the Federal 
Reserve Board September 1, shows in- 
creases for the week of $20,700,000 in 
bill and security holdings and of $5,600,- 
000 in Federal reserve note circulation, 
and decreases of $11,800,000 in cash re- 
serves, $5,000,000 in non-reserve cash, 
and $11,400,000 in amounts due from 
foreign banks. A decline of $13,600,- 
000 in holdings of discounted bills was 
more than offset by increases of $28,- 
000,000 in Government security holdings 
and of $6,300,000 in acceptances pur- 
chased in open market. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reported a decline of $23,700,000 
in discount holdings and Chicago a de- 


cline of $4,500,000, while the Boston 
Bank showed an increase of $9,900,000 
in discounts, San Francisco of $4,000,000, 
and St. Louis of $2,500,000. The Sys- 
tem’s holdings of acceptances purchased 
in open market increased $6,300,000, of 
Treasury notes $10,300,000, of Treasury 
certificates $9,200,000, and of United 
States bonds $8,500,000. 


The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation for the week com- 
prised increases of $3,500,000 and $2,- 
200,000, respectively, at the New York 
and Atlanta reserve banks, and a de- 
cline of $2,600,000 at Cleveland. 

The following statement, compiled by 
the Board, shows the resources and lia- 
bilities of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
combined as of August 31 and August 
24, 1927, and September 1, 1926, with 


+ figures in thousands of dollars: 


RESOURCES: 


Gold with Federal reserve agents .. i seeeeeee+ $1,640,260 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury...... 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes..... 
Gold settlement fund with F.\R. Bourd.....e.6. 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.......0. 


Total gold reserves ... 


Total reserves .. 


Bills discounted: 


Sec. by U. S. Government obligations........ 


Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 


U. S. Government securities: 


TEOORGEY HOWE caciiecccin eccccscccccccceses 
Certificates of indebtedness .....ssecsossceees 


Total U. S. Government securities......... 


Other securities 


eeeeecees 


EOtal SiS SHG SOCUPIIES 26 cicececsceseserss 
Due from foreign banks ...cocccccovcccscecss 


Uncollected items 
Bank premises . 


LOCAL TERORICOD: 6:0.65.006 666 coer ssovecvoccescs 


LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation.. 


Deposits: 


Member bank—reserve account....escessees 


Government 


Total deposits 


Surplus 


Total UADUNES <ocicssvscccss 60006 s0tveneees 


Sere esos eeeeeseseenese 


Reserves other than gold ..ccccccccccccccccces 


Cee eee estes eseeeseesseses 


NOMSPCSEEVE CBS. 606060080080 500ecctedveneees 


cere wees ssreeeeeseeese 


Bills bought in open market....cccccccescceees 


eeeccereseeseses 


eee eee esesesesesesees 


eee ene ereeeeeseseseseseeseee 


All GERGF POSOUTCED sc cscccncdicccceseecccecses 


PORGIS DORE. .:0044006snsseviesecoessseveces 
OGREF GEPOSIES .ccisvccccccccccccseococecess 


Deferred availability items iceicbunsdiesesedane 
COPE PONG TA: v6.6 sisccecentwcenssetsssciuees 


All other Habilities wccccccccccccccccccccccses 


8-31-27 8-24-27 
$1,615,271 


40,689 


9-1-26 
$1,395,311 
36,670 53,622 
1,448,933 

732,717 

646,661 


1,655,960 
643,573 
710,308 


1,676,936 
631,491 
689,502 


2,828,311 
138,032 


3,009,841 
147,663 


2,997,923 
147,813 


2,966,343 
49,328 


3,157,504 
53,039 


3,145,738 
48,050 
217,817 
182,707 


217,677 
196,480 


320,675 
305,673 


626,348 
253,481 


414,157 
178,809 


400,524 
185,128 


203,557 
89,333 
151,931 


45,605 
217,702 
55,657 


212,077 
99,642 
161,095 


318,964 
3,700 


444,821 
320 


472,814 
320 


1,202,493 
744 
620,052 
59,931 
16,696 


1,038,107 
23,629 
609,876 
59,452 
17,032 


1,058,786 
12,248 
603,366 
59,455 
17,747 
4,915,587 


4,945,388 4,958,639 


1,676,440 1,670,831 1,702,902 
2,298,880 
12,699 
5,536 


24,168 


2,305,727 
19,247 
4,935 
23,973 


24,326 
15,166 
18,926 


2,282;320 
568,299 
123,490 
220,310 

18,266 


2,353,882 
561,147 
130,730 
228,775 

13,274 


4,958,639 


2,341,283 
555,002 
130,727 
228,775 

13,161 


4,945,388 4,915,587 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined ......... gad betiieseases 


78.3% 78.5% 74.4% 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for for- 


eign correspondents 


165,746 162,087 44,875 


The following is the statement of condition of the reporting member banks in 
the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago, with figures in thousands of 


dollars: 
NEW YORK—52 BANKS 


Loans and investments—Total.......seeeeeees $6,634,232 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations...... 
Secured by stocks and bonds...... aus 


All other loans and discounts 


Investments—Total .......+.- a beeeee bees oarcas 


U. S. Government securities. vesteeees 
Other bonds, stocks and securities...-- 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank.... 


Cash in vault....0..-ceeeecceeees LS ReeeOEGRe eS 


Net demand deposits 


Time deposits ....--+e+e- WOTeTerT TEIN 


Government deposits ..+..++++ 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


BN GEOR wac@s o:0-c0acaessvcsererasers 
Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 


For account of others......--+- Rabwbeeeaes 


Total .... 


On demand ....sccceececeseces 


On time 
CHICAGO—45 BANKS 


Loans and investments—Total....s++esesseeeees 


Loans and discounts—Total.....seeseseers 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations...... 


Secured by stocks and bonds 


All other loans and discounts...eeesceeseeeees 


{nvestments—Total 


U. S. Government securities. .....++ee++ 
Other bonds, stocks and securitles....eseeeees 


Reserve balances with F. R. bank. ...sseeseeees 


Cash in vault sceeeeeh eee 
Net demand deposits ... 
Time deposits 

Government deposits .. 


Due from banks...... sa wreds sosesecdvecaeeede 
Due to banks .....ccccccccecee siedeserdeakens 


Borrowings from F, R. bank—Total.... 


eeceees 


eeeeeeeeees 


eoeeeeseseserees 


seereeerece eee eereseoeeere 


eeeeeeeese 


eeoeeseesseseose 


eeeeeereeeseseovese 


eoveeeve 


9-1-26 
$6,249,330 


8-24-27 
$6,509,566 


8-31-27 


4,815,941 4,695,912 4,479,110 

44,757 
2,102,729 
2,331,624 


1,770,220 


41,237 
2,155,846 
. 2,618,858 
1,818,291 


31,986 
2,084,531 
2,579,395 
1,813,654 


889,976 
223,678 
725,901 
54,723 
5,121,828 
1,006,896 
4,467 
79,279 
1,124,782 
86,652 


896,421 
873,799 
706,460 
60,787 
5,012,380 
865,542 


890,434 
927,857 
708,166 
55,384 

. 5,263,372 
1,001,872 
4,467 

‘ 86,487 
. 1,191,485 
54,600 


93,816 
1,122,212 
121,667 


50,200 
36,452 


88,630 
33,037 


39,950 
14,650 


1,000,961 
1,246,848 
920,265 


991,437 
1,098,091 
668,746 


1,045,669 
1,222,914 
915,475 
3,168,074 2,758,274 
2,335,079 
832,995 


3,184,058 


2,049,160 
709,114 


2,351,253 
832,805 


1,861,529 1,852,653 1,770,932 


1,464,547 
14,686 
782,911 
666,950 


eeeee 


1,455,493 1,398,853 

14,106 
769,360 
672,027 


13,659 
688,944 
696,250 

396,982 397,160 372,079 
174,888 
222,094 


175,830 
221,330 


161,751 
210,328 


188,199 
18,056 


190,698 
18,059 


174,174 
20,048 


1,279,696 
567,244 
3,013 
140,267 
360,774 
4,710 


—_——— 


1,281,872 
563,520 
3,013 
139,917 
358,810 
2,975 


1,223,137 
521,045 
3,264 
149,880 
364,596 
16,939 


_ 


2,223,902 . 


15,046 | 


2,124,700 
8,018,858 
1,196,579 
1,564,205 
2,414,326 
5,648,081 
2,370,777 

479,647 
1,889,792 
1,762,039 

1,871.32 

70.4 


b ' 


11,391,687 
52,036,422 
5,904,770 
9,799,266 
17,246,844 
36,320,495 
15,715,927 
3,479,390 
12,222,302 
11,972,605 
1,855.98 
69.8 


12,374,583 
55,501,590 
6,265,362 
10,648,181 
17,581,457 
37,715,338 
17,786,255 
3,511,610 
15,259,120 
13,393,005 
1,871.32 
68.0 


855,778 
2,948,113 
4,052,006 

488,537 

536,752 
1,410,080 
2,556,538 
1,495,468 

448,510 
1,045,379 

892,092 

401.09 
63.4 


2,907,288 
4,052,137 
418,326 
504,454 
1,303,435 
2,341,802 
1,710,335 
377,808 
1,332,192 
958,505 
397.10 
57.8 


14,968,801 
23,103,175 
3,642,257 
3,902,216 
9,714,793 
18,176,432 
4,926,743 
1,333,270 
3,559,853 
2,392,773 
401.09 
78.7 


14,306,102 
22,256,278 
3,092,033 
3,675,297 
9,280,414 
16,852,540 
5,403,738 
1,125,097 
4,276,518 
2,827,421 
397.10 
95.7 


4,390 2,645 13,954 

320 330 2,985 
eae tcahaibencarecieinilinabaataatsaintiinatrtinate 
of wheat semiannually for milling for 
export. 

Advices as to the decree came from 
the commercial attache at Madrid. 
Charles A. Livingood, who also stated 
that drawback of duties on wheat and 
bran will be obtainable upon exporta- 
tion and the detailed regulations are 
to be published within eight days. 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations.... 
All other ..ccs.. sed aedagasadses bdaidiaek 


Spain Allows Imports 
Of Wheat for Milling 


The Foreign Tariffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
September 1 that, by a decree published 
August 29, the Spanish Government will 
permit the importation of 50,000 tons 


Foreign Exchanges 
Favor Exportation 


“Of Farm Products 


Conditions Favorable to Bus- 
iness Situation Reported 
by Federal Reserve 
Board. 


The movement of goid to the United 
States from abroad is likely to be re- 
tarded in the immediate future by 
economic developments of the last few 
months, the Federal Reserve Board de- 
clared in a statement just made public, 
and in which the Board remarked on the 
existence of conditions, “favorable to the 
business situation of the country. 

Gold has been coming here steadily 
since 1920, except for a brief period at 
the turn of 1924-25.. The Board asserted 


; that this inflow was directly responsi- 


ble for the maintenance of loans and dis, 
counts by the Federal Reserve Banks a 
a relatively constant level as well as for 
the easy money market which has pre- 
vailed. 

The easy money market, in turn, has 
been the influence which forced capital 
to seek investment abroad and that cir- 
cumstances moved exchange rates higher, 
according to the statement. 

Exhange Favors Food Export. 

The Board suggested that higher rates 
of exchange would serve to facilitate the 
usual autumn purchases here of agricul- 
tural products, and said that the bulk of 
such purchases by foreign interests ob- 
viously would be by countries whose 
rates were the most favorable to them- 
selves. 

Concerning the gold movement, the 
Board declared that a large part of the 
inbound shipments had “not only exerted 
a direct influence on the credit situation 
here, kut has at the same time continued 
to serve as part of the reserves under- 
lying the credit and currency structures 
of foreign countries.” 

It was explained that many permit 
gold held abroad to be counted by the 
banks in their reserves against note and 
deposit liabilities. The Board said in this 
connection that the reason for the trans- 
fer was a movement on the part of the 
exporting countries to create dollar bal- 
ances here. 

Banks Reduce Indebtedness. 

5 In summarizing the influence of the 
inflow of gold, the Board declared that 
not only had it exerted an effect on the 
money rates, but that, particularly in 
the period from 1920 to 1922, the receipts 
of gold enabled American banks to re- 
duce their heavy indebtedness to the 
reserve banks. Since the end of 1922 
receipts were in sufficient volume to meet 
the growing credit and currency demands 
of the banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve system so that their 
calls on the reserve banks have been 
constantly at a minimum. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s statement which it will publish 
later as a part of its official organ, the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin: 

Volume of reserve bank credit in use 
during the past month has been at a 
lower level than at any time in the past. 
two \years, reflecting decreases both in 
the reserve banks’ holdings of accept- 
ances purchased in the open market and 
in their discounts for member ‘banks. 
Accommodation extended by the reserve 
banks has been in unusually small vol- 
ume for the system as a whole and for 
most of the Federal Reserve districts, 

Factors in the diminished requirements 
of member banks for reserve bank credit 
have been the continued receipt of gold 
from abroad this year, and the decreased 
demand for currency by the public. Vol- 
ume of member bank credit also de- 
creased in recent weeks, and there was 
some decline in the demand for loans 
for commercial purposes, reflecting a 
slowing down in industrial and trade ac- 
tivity. 

Money Seeks Foreign Market. 

During the month the discount rates 
at eight Federal Reserve banks were re- 
duced from 4 to 8% per cent and there 
was a corresponding reduction in the 
rates charged on bankers’ acceptances, 
These reductions in rates were supported 
by purchases of United States securi- 
ties by the reserve banks. 

Money rates in the open market, which 
had been tending downward since mid- 
summer, showed a sharp decline, follow- 
ing upon the reduction in the reserve 
bank rates, and the lower rates in thig 
country have been an influence caus- 
ing funds to be transferred to foreign 
money centers where higher rates pre- 
vail, with the consequence that sterling 
and other exchanges have advanced, 

This rise in the exchanges is facilitat- 
ing the autumn purchases of American 
agricultural products by foreign coun- 
tries, and will be an influence against 
further imports of gold, while the lower 
level of interest rates.in this country 
at the season when crops are moving 
in large volume both to domestic and to 
foreign markets is a favorable factor in 
the business situation. 

Reserve Bank Credit Reduced. 

Reserve bank credit outstanding, as 
measured by total bills and securities of 
the 12 Federal reserve banks, has re- 
mained since the early part of this year - 
close to $1,000,000,000, and has been 
lower on a monthly average than at any 
time in nearly three years. 

This lower level of reserve bank credit 
has been due to a continuous, though 
relatively small, inflow of gold from 
abroad sufficient to provide member 
banks with the additional reserves made 
necessary by the expansion of their de- 
posits, and to the fact that the volume 
of money in circulation, the only other 
major domestic source of demand for 
reserve bank credit, has changed but 
little during the year, remaining at all 
times well below its level of a year ago. 

With gold imports supplying the mem- 
ber banks’ additional reserve require- 
ments, and the demand for currency ree 
maining constant, the demand for ree 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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Banking 


Reserve Bank Credit 
At Lowest Level in 
Three-Year Period 


Additional Reserves Needed 
Supplied by Influx of Gold, 
Is View of Federal Re- 


serve Board. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
serve bank credit has shown but little 
change since the end of January. 
Explanation of Condition. 
Factors accounting for the lack of 
change in the volume of reserve bank 
credit during the past few months have 
been the same as those in operation for 
several years, and it is, therefore, appro- 
priate to review briefly at this time the 
influences causing changes in the out- 
standing volume of reserve bank credit 
in recent years. 
Since the autumn of 1920 there has 
been a continuous movement of gold to 
thé United States from sbroad, except 


for five months at the turn of 1924 and | 


1925. During the period of heavy liquida- 
tion of bank credit, from 1920 to the 
summer of 1922, the gold that flowed 
into this country was used by the mem- 
ber-banks to repay a large part of their 
heavy indebtedness to the reserve banks. 

Domestic demand for currency also de- 
clined during this period, as a conse- 
quence of declining prices and the re- 
duced volume of industrial activity, and 
the volume of reserve bank credit de- 
creased from the peak of about $3,500,- 
000,000 in November, 1920, to slightly 
over $1,000,000,000 in August, 1922. The 
decrease in the indebtedness of member 
banks to the reserve banks eased the 
credit situation and placed the member 


banks in a better position to finance the | 


revival of trade and industry, which was 
under way in the middle of 1922. 
Supply And Demand. 

Since the summer of 1922 the gold 
received from abroa’ has been sufficient 
to meet the increased reserve require- 
ments of member banks as well as the 


publie’s growing currency needs, and, tak- | 


ing the period as a whole, the demand 
for reserve bank credit has remained 
relatively constant. An analysis of the 
factors entering into the situation for 
the past two years is presented in the 
following table (in millions of dollars): 
Gold stk.in Mem. bk. re- 
serve bals. 

2,289 

2,160 

-192 
Money in Fed. res. 
circulation* bank credit 
outstanding 

1,065 

71,072 


Average for 
July, 1927. 
July, 1925 


July, 1925 
July, 1927 


+7 

*With adjustments for gold earmarked 
here and abroad. 

jIncluding amounts due from foreign 
banks. 

Gold Steck Increased. 

During this period about $218,000,000 
of gold has been added to the stock of 
this country through imports from 
abroad. This gold as it was received by 
the member banks was deposited by them 
with the reserve banks to be credited to 
the members’ reserve accounts. The 
member banks used about $40,000,000 of 
these additional reserve funds to meet a 
growth in the demand for currency, and 
about $130,000,000 remained in their re- 
serves and formed a basis of a growth 
of more than $3,000,000,000 in their 
loans and investments. 

This more than usual rate of expan- 
sion of credit on the basis of the addi- 
tional reserves was made possible by 
the fact that a large part of the growth 
of member bank liabilities was in time 
deposits, requiring only a 3 per cent re- 
serve, as compared with a 7 to 13 per 
cent demand deposits. While the exact 
adjustment between the supply of re- 
serve funds and the demand for these 
funds involves a number of minor fac- 
tors, the table shows that there has been 
practically no change in the demand for 
reserve bank credit during the period. 

Influence on Credit. 

The figutes indicate that the gold re- 
ceived from abroad during the past two 
years has exerted an important influ- 
ence on credit conditions in this country 
by meeting the growth in the demand 
for currency and by becoming the basis 
of rapid expansion of the loans and in- 
vestments of member banks. 

In considering the international sig- 
nificance of gold movements in recent 
years it should be borne in mind, fur- 
thermore, that much of the gold re- 
ceived by the member banks of the Fed- 
eral reserve system and used by them 
as a basis for additional credit extension 
was sent here in order to create dollar 
balances, which, under the laws and prac- 
tices of many foreign countries, may be 
counted as reserves against the note and 
deposit liabilities of the central banks 
of these countries. 

Thus a large part of the gold received 
from abroad has not only exerted a di- 
rect influence on the credit situation in 
the United States, but has at the same 
time continued to be a part of the re- 
serves underlying the credit and cur- 
rency structures of foreign countries. 

Volume of Credit. 

The influence of gold imports on the 
volume of member bank credit, which is 
sometmes referred to as primary expan- 
sion on the basis of additional reserves, 
has not been accompanied by a growth 
in the volume of reserve bank credit, 
which is sometimes known as secondary 
expansion, notwithstanding the fact that 
there has been a growth in the reserves 
of the reserve banks. 

While the receipt of gold in the United 
States has resulted in additions to the 
reserves of member banks in the form 
of book credits at the reserve banks, the 
only form in which member banks are 


permitted by law to hold their required 


“reserves, title to the gold itself has 
passed to the reserve banks and hgs in- 
creased their reserves in excess of legal 





Reserve 


requirements from about $1,500,000,000 
in July, 1925, to about $1,650,000,000 in 
July, 1927. 

This growth in excess reserves has 
further increased the reserve banks’ po- 
tential power of credit expansion and the 
absence of growth in the volume of re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
period is due to the fact that the. reserve 
banks issue additional credit only in re- 
sponse to a growth in the demand by 
member banks for additional reserves or 
for additional currency. 

Since gold imports have supplied the 
member banks with the amount of addi- 
tional reserve funds required to meet 
the credit and currency needs of their 
customers, the member banks have not 
had to resort to additional borrowing at 
the reserve banks, and consequently there 
has been no growth in the outstanding 
volume of reserve bank credit. The ab- 
sence of growth in reserve bank credit 
during a time when their reserves in- 
creased may be contrasted with the full 
utilization of their additional reserves by 
the member banks. 


Use Made of --eserves. ‘ 


As has been frequently pointed out by 
the Board, member banks, as profit-mak- 
ing institutions, at all times make use 
of their reserves to the full extent au- 
thorized by law. while the reserve banks 
extend additional credit only in response 
to an additional demand for reserve credit 
by the member banks. Consequently, 
an addition to the reserves of member 
banks always gives rise to a growth in 
the volume of their operations, while an 
addition to the reserves of the reserve 
banks, though it adds to their poten- 
tial lending power, is utilized only to 
the extent that there develops additional 
demand for credit or currency by the 
member banks. 

Summarizing the influence of gold im- 
ports since the autumn of 1920, it ap- 
pears that during the entire period the 
receipt of gold from abroad has had 
its customary effect of easing the credit 
suitation in the United States. During 
the period from 1920 to the middle of 
1922 the gold was an important factor 


| in helping the member banks to reduce 


their heavy indebtedness at the reserve 
banks, and since that time it has fur- 
nished them with funds for meeting 
their growing credit and currency needs 
without having additional recourse to 
the reserve banks. 

Throughout the period changes in the 
volume of reserve bank credit have not 
reflected changes in the reserve banks’ 
reserve position, which for the past six 
years has been at all times far above 
the legal reserve requirements, but 
rather changes in the demand for credit 
and currency arising from changes in 
the financial requirements of trade and 
industry. In recent months the decline 
in reserve bank credit has been due, 
in addition to gold imports, to: the 
smaller currency and credit needs caused 
by the slowing down of business activity. 


Business Slowed Down. 
Industrial production, which in the 


' early part of the year was maintained 


at an unusually high level, declined in 
June and July more than is usual at 
this season of the year, and according 
to early indications, showed no increase 
in August. Among the principal indus- 
tries showing a recession in recent 
months are the metal and coal indus- 
tries, and the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. 

Iron and steel production was smaller 
in July than in any month since 1925; 
the output of zinc was the smallest for 
two years, and copper production fell 
below any month since 1924. Mining 
of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, 
has been in smaller volume this summer 
than in the two preceding years. 

The number of animals slaughtered 
and the output of flour and sugar also 
declined in July, while cotton consump- 
tion and the leather and shoe industries 
continued active and there was some 
increase in the production of building 
materials. The volume of construction 
has continued to be large, but there has 
been a decrease in the erection of resi- 
dences and of other buildings, while 
work on roads, dams, and _ bridges, 
which requires less labor and more ma- 
chinery than the building of houses, has 
been in large volume. 

Unemployment Increases. 

Asa oneseaae of the recession in 
several lines of industry, there has been 
a decline in the number of workers em- 
ployed in factories and in the total pay- 
rolls of industrial establishments. The 
volume of employment and of payrolls 
in July was at a lower level than at any 
time in the past three years. 

The reduction in current earnings of 
industrial workers has been reflected in 
a slowing down of distribution of com- 
modities, as is indicated by a decline in 
the volume of freight movements over 
the railroads, which has also been influ- 
enced by the continued strike in the 
bituminous coal industry. Dollar vol- 
ume of trade, both at wholesale and at 
retail, was smaller in July than in June, 
and below last year. 

The reduction as compared with 1926 
is explained in part but not entirely by 
the prevailing lower level of commodity 
prices. Although prices during the past 
four months have been steady with a 
slight upward tendency, the general level 
in July was 4 per cent lower than a year 
ago. 

Accumulation of Surplus Funds. 

At the member banks the reduced 
volume of industrial and trade activity 
was reflected in a smaller demand for 
loans for industrial and commercial pur- 
poses. Commercial loans of member 
banks in leading cities outside of New 
York have been in smaller volume this 
summer than a year ago, and the total 
of these loans for all reporting banks 
declined from the middle of May to the 
end of July. 

The reduced demand for bank credit 
to supply the current financial needs 
of trade and industry, together with the 
inflow of gold from abroad and of cur- 
rency from circulation, has resulted in 
the accumulation of a large volume of 
surplus funds in the hands of member 
banks, and particularly of the banks in 
the financial centers. This growth of 
available funds in the central money 
markets has been reflected in a rapid 
increase in the investment holdings of 
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Holdings 


Notes in Circulation 
In Dallas Area Show 


Seasonal Increase 


Total Is Below That of Year 
Ago,, While Reserve De- 


posits of Member Banks 
Are Larger. 


Federal reserve notes in circulation in 
the Dallas Federal Reserve District 
showed the usual seasonal increase in 
July, the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las has just announced in a review of 
conditions in that district. 

That part of the bank’s statement 
dealing with note circulation follows in 
full text: 

The volume of Federal reserve notes 
in actual circulation showed .a seasonal 
increase during July. The amount of 
these notes in actual circulation totaled 
$36,520,155 at the close of the month, 


as against $34,505,115 on June 30 and 
$37,939,115 on July 31, 1926 

The daily average reserve deposits 
of member banks, which amounted to 
$58,795,984 in July, represented an in- 
crease of $299,527 as compared to June 
and was $2,610,559 greater than the 
daily average during July, 1926. 


| Foreign Exchange | 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, September 1. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

September 1, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga). 
Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma)........ceee.. 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) i 
Norway (krone)......sccccees 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (teu) 
Spain (peseta)........ceee. races 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (‘ranc)... 
Yugoslavia (dinar). 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
(Hankov  tael) 
(Shanghai _tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 
(Hong Kong dollar)s 
y (Mexican dollar)..... 
China (Tientsin or ee ang dol. 1.) 
China (Yuan nisi’ 
India (rupee) eM ei 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (Ss. Ss) 
North America: 
ee ee ee 
Cuba (peso). 
Mexico (peso). 
Newfoundland (dollar) | 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) ee. 
Brazil (milreis).... 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 


H. & B. T. M. Line Seeks 
Right to Issue Notes 


.14068 
1382 
.007245 
.029628 
.2677 
4.8605 
.025183 
.0392 
.2379 
013189 
4007 
1746 
0544 
-2616 
1121 
-0488 
-006168 
-1692 
+2685 
-1928 
.017596 
6238 
6144 
-6005 
-6308 
-4802 


-000092 
-999781 
-476333 
997750 
-9698 
-1164 


The Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 
tain Railroad & Coal Company in an 
application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asks authority 
to issue $51,638.99 of promissory notes 
to the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
part payment for two freight locomo- 
tives. 
member banks and in their loans on 
stock exchange collateral. 


An additional source of funds avail- 
able for short-term investment and for 


loans on securities has been the growth | eee : i 5 
| to the posisbilities for increased arbi- 


of balances held by American banks for 
foreign correspondents. It has been es- 
timated by the Department of Commerce 
that total balances held by foreign banks 
on deposit in this country at the close 
of 1926 amounted to about $1,500,000,- 
000 and were about $300,000,000 larger 
than at the end of the preceding year. 

While there are no figures showing 
changes in these balances since the be- 
ginning of 1927, there is reason to be- 
lieve that there was a further move- 
ment of funds to the United States from 
abroad during the first half of the year. 

Money in New York and London. 

This growth in the volume of foreign 
funds in the New York money market 
during the first six months of 1927 has 
occurred at a time when the level of 
money rates was higher in this country 
than in financial centers abroad. The 
recent decline of the time loan rate in 
New York has carried it well below the 
bill rate in London, and the change in 
the relative position of these rates has 
resulted in a transfer of funds to Lon- 
don, reflected in a rapid rise of sterling 
exchange. 

This advance of sterling and of other 
European exchanges will assist foreign 
buyers in making their autumn purchases 
of grain, cotton and other American 
farm products. At the same time the 
decline in rates charged on _ bankers’ 
acceptances in New York will have a 
tendency to attract a larger volume of 
the financing of exports to the banks 
of this country, and consequently to 
reduce the demand for credit for this 
purpose abroad. 


Thus the establishment of lower rates 
for money in the United States at this 
season of the year is facilitating the 
marketing of American crops and at the 
same time, by relieving the pressure for 
funds on foreign banks, is exerting a 
favorable influence on the international 
financial situation, 





Currencies 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
August 30 
(Made Public September 1, 1927) 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts........ 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue 1,5 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$1,389,586.70 
376,543.31 


551,210.08 
849, 764.48 


4,167,104.57 
28,600.00 
82,280,010.58 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 


86,475,715.15 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures.... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service 


$3,410,550.82 
75,586.00 
6,294,651.45 
7,305.85 


15,952.40 


479,663.85 
retirement 


7,472.88 | 


Investment of trust 
DUNGS: o's. c sis ce ee-s00 8 1,112,400.67 
Total ordinary expen- 

ditures 

Other public-debt expen- 
GtUEGS i vc20a Severs 

Balance today.. 


10,444,256 


1,507,637.75 
eeececes 74,523,821.18 
86,475,715.15 


accumuiative figures, together 


with the comparative analysis of re- | 
the month | 


ceipts and expenditures for 
and for the year, are 
Monday. 


Land Bank Is Placed 


Under Receivership 


published each 


Institution at Charleston, West 
Virginia, Was in Process 
of Liquidation. 


The Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank, of 
Charleston, W. Va., which has been prac- 
tically in liquidation during the past two 
years, has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver for failure to pay its obligations, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board announced 
September 1. 

The Board authorized the appointment 
of J. S. Horton, as receiver, who has been 
instructed to conserve the bank’s assets 
and protect the interests of all concerned, 
the Board announced. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Upon receipt of notice of the failure 
of the Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank, with 
headquarters at Charleston, W. Va., to 
pay interest due September 1 on part 


Loan Board, pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Section 29 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, today appointed J. S. Horton 
as Receiver of the Bank, and instructed 
him to take immediate charge of its 
affairs for the purpose of conserving its 
assets and protecting the interests of 
all parties concerned. 

The Ohio Joint Stock Land Bank is 
one of the smaller institutions. The 
capital stock is $250,000 and the out- 
standing bonds aggregate $1,369,300. 
Mortgage loans total $1,399,000. The 
bank has issued no bonds since January, 
1924, and has been practically in liquida- 
tion during the past two or three years. 
Other institutions having considered the 


possibility of taking over the bank with- | 


out result, 
course open. 


receivership was the only 


| Uniform Stock Quotations 
Advocated in Germany | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Stock Exchange which would permit the 
quoting of German bearer shares (many 
of these are already handled unofficially 
on the New York curb) on that Bourse. 
And further confirmation was received 
by a prominent local banker of the im- 
pending visit of a commission from the 
New York Stock Exchange, which is to 
gather data relating, among other things, 
trage between Frankfort and New 
York. 

Before the war many American rail- 
way bonds and some city bonds as well 
as the shares of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania Railroads were 
handled on the Frankfort Bourse, and a 
most lively arbitrage was effected in the 
Baltimore & Ohio shares. Baltimore & 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad certifi- 
eates registered in German names are 
still quoted in Germany, although these 
have been sequestered by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

It is interesting to note that there is 
much greater interest in the possibility 
of increased arbitrage in German than 
in American securities, The principal! 
reasons for this are: (1) The difference 
in interest bearing: (2) the 4 per cent 
and 2 per cent German stamp on trans- 
actions in foreign shares and bonds, re- 
spectively; and (3) the fact that per- 
mission can hardly be obtained from the 
Reichsbank to quote additional foreign 
securities on German Bourses. The 
Reichsbank’s attitude is supported by 
the low supply of exchange in Germany. 
Only two foreign shares, the Swedish 
Match Trust and the Austrian Railroad, 
have been admitted for quotation, and 
these solely in the interest of the German 
public. , 


Southern Railway Protest 
Hearing Set for October 24 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for further 
Washington on October 24 the protest 
of the Southern Railway against the 
Commission’s tentative valuation of its 
property and that of its subsidiary com- 
panies. The hearing will be at Wash- 
ington before Examiners Marchand and 
Conway. 





hearing at | 


(ixdex’ 1881) 


Farm Loans 


Federal Land Banks Have Net Loans 
Amounting to Over One Billion Dollars 


Unsold Farms Taken by Foreclosure Represent Only 
Six-tenths of 1 Per Cent of Loans in Force. 


The Federai Land Banks have net 
loans of $1,077,818,724.32 to 399,763 bor- 
rowers, according to the tenth annual 
report of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
for the year 1926 which has just been 
made public. 

The report 
closures have 14,191 and 
amounted in value to $44,047,594.69. | 
These same banks have reported unsold | 
2,763 zarms, as well as 3,203 farm re- | 
ported as being owned by the banks on | 
December 31, 1926, or about 20 per cent 


FORECLOSURES 


also stated 


| 
that fore- | 
numbered | 


Foreclosure proceedings instituted to date reported by banks 


Foreclosure proceedings dismissed 


Foreclosure ended by purchase of lands by outsiders. 


Foreclosures pending 


Sheriff’s certificates, subject to redemption ... 


Lands acquired outright by banks 


| Lands disposed of to date 


Of the 14,191 farms against which | 
foreclosure proceedings were instituted, 

6,456 were protected by either the owner | 
or outside interests, or 45.4 per cent of 
the total. Of the 6,154 farms acquired 
outright and by sheriff’s certificate, there | 
were 2,131 disposed of, or 34 per cent, | 
which leaves 4,023 in the hands of the | 
banks. The right to redeem still exists 
with the borrowers on 1,260 of these. 
The banks now report 2,763 farms owned 
or 19 per cent of the total farms pro- 
ceeded against. 

The Federal land banks report unsold 





| against 


of all against which proceedings were 
reported. 

The full text of the discussion in the 
report of the subject of foreclosures han- 
dled by the Federal and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks follows: 

There are 3,203 farms reported as be- 
ing owned by the banks on December 
31, 1926, or about 20 per cent of all 
which proceedings were re- 
ported. 

The Federal land banks have net loans 
of $1,077,818,724.32 to 399,763 borrow- 
ers. Foreclosures from organization to 
date were reported as follows: 


IN FEDERAL LAND BANKS. ’ 


Amount 
$44,047,594.69 
5,915 
541 
1,581 
1,260 
2 net 3 


Number 
14,191 


18,220,478.19 
F 646,120.76 
959,731.82 
1000 416.64 
11,605,944.94 
8,232,864.88 


2,763 farms, representing an investment 
of $11,605,944.94, or six-tenths of 1 per 


' cent of the total amount of loans in 


all 


earnings 


of which has been charged 
$254,187.14 in 


force, 


against except 


| the revolving fund of the Spokane com- 


mission. 

The joint-stock land banks have loaned 
a net amount of $632,475,528.51 to 98,- 
114 borrowers. An analysis of their re- 
ports of foreclosures from organization 
to December 31, 1926, reveals the fol- 
lowing: 


FORECLOSURES IN JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS. 


Foreclosure proceedings dismissed 
Foreclosure ended by purchase of land by 
Foreclosure still pending 


Sheriff’s certificates, etc., subject to redemption 


Lands acquired outright by banks 


Lands disposed of as sheriff’s certificates or real estate 


It appears from their reports that | 
parties other than the banks protected 
600, or 33 per cent, of the 1,894 farms 
proceeded against. Of the 1,031 farms 
acquired and subject to redemption, the 
banks report 369, or 36 per cent disposed 
of, with 440 farms, or 23 per cent of 
those proceeded against, stilled owned. 

In disposing of the 369 farms shown 
above, a net loss was indicated of $191,- 
327.96. Ten of the 56 joint-stock land 
banks haxe not reported a foreclosure, 


: | whi 5 , ini ks re- 
of its outstanding bond issues, the Farm | 7 ee = paaavore Fh 7 : 


| in force. 


Amount 
$16,898,266.91 


Number 
1,894 

489 3,630,651.79 
111 781,064.98 
265 2,610,347.53 
222 2,374,691.64 
440 4,678,554.40 
369 4,803,776.73 


Outsiders... sce 


ported a net gain in the sale of their 


lands. 

The banks report unsold 440 farms 
representing an investment of $4,678,- 
554.40, or or forty-four one hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the total amont of loans 
While these figures are taken 
from reports submitted by the joint- 
stock land banks, information gained 
from examinations recently made or now 
in progress indicates that in the case 
of a few of the banks the amount of 
real estate acquired or to be acquired 
may be materially increased. 


Partners 
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Finance 


Production of Gold — 


Increased in Ontario 


Output for Month of July 
Gained $142,000 Over 


June. 


Gold output in Ontario for the month 
of July shows an increase of $142,00C 
over June for a total value of $2,813,- 
989, the Department of Commerce ig 
advised by the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Toronto, J. Bartlett Richards, 
the Department announced September 1, 

The full text of the report follows: 

Reports from, Ontario gold mines fo1 
the month of July show a total of 355,- 
448 tons of ore milled, yielding crude 
bullion to the value of $2,813,989. This 
is an increase of about 4,500 tons and 
$142,000 over June. Compared with 
the monthly average for 1926 it repre- 
sents an advance of about 47,500 tons 
and $220,000. 

In the Porcupine district the July 
figure was 288,549 tons of ore, with a 
value of $2,042,964. The tonnage figure 
is considerably larger than the 1926 
monthly average and is also larger than 
in any month of 1927, with the excep. 
tion of January. The value was $58, 
700 in excess of the 1926 monthly aver. 
age, being the first month this year in 
which that average has been exceeded, 

In Kirkland Lake 66,899 tons of ore, 
with a value of $762,749 were milled, 
This is in excess of any previous month 
with the exception of June in.tonnage 
and with the exception of May in value. 
The value of the July, 1927, produc- 
tion was. $163,000 in excess of the 
monthly figure for 1926. 


Lawrence Stert | 
and Company 


231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of William Wrigley Jr. Company 


JOHN HERTZ, Chairman of the Board of 
Yellow Truck 4 Coach Manufacturing Ce. 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the 
Board of Lord & Thomas and Logan 


STUYVESANT PEABODY, President of 
Peabody Coal Company 

CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, President of 
The Parmelee Company 

HERBERT L. STERN, President of Balaban 
& Katz Corporation 
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This company conducts ageneral securities 
business, originating and participating in 
high-grade investment issues, 


UBSTANTIAL equities in public 
utility companies, as expressed by cus- 
tomer ownership of their junior securi- 

ties, have reflected the confidence that the 

general public has placed in the competency 
of private management. 


Illinois is second only to California in number 
of customer owners. Eighty per cent of the 
42,000 Commonwealth Edison Company 
stockholders live in Chicago where one of 
every 3.7 persons is a domestic electric cus- 
tomer of the company. 


In offering this company’s capital stock to 
Mr. Average Investor on time payment pro- 
visions we come if: c.ose personal contact with 


public opinion. 


It well reflects the measure 


of service rendered by the electric light and 
power company. Hence, it is gratifying to 
record the confidence that these customer- 
partners have in their company. 


We represent sound public utility companies 
in 22 other states as well. 


of current investment offerings. 
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Taxation 


Recovery of Interest 
On Taxes Is Denied 
To Mortgage Company 


Paid on Property Prior to 
Foreclosure and Re- 
funded by Re- 


ceiver. 


AEGINALD F. HAMMOND, PLAINTIFF, V. 
CARTHAGE SULPHITE PuLP & PAPER 
Company. Equity No. 456. UNITED 
STaTES MorTGAGE AND TRUST COoM- 
PANY, PLAINTIFF, V. CARTHAGE SUL- 
PHITE Putp & Paprer Co. EQuity 
No. 485. District Court, NORTHERN 
DistRIcT OF NEw YORK. 

The mortgage company foreclosed a 
mortgage against the Carthage Com- 


pany, the latter company being in the 


hands of a receiver. Prior to the fore- 
closure, but subsequent to the appoint- 
ment of the receiver the mortgage com- 
pany paid taxes. The decree in fore- 
closure directed payment of the taxes 
from the proceeds of the sale but it was 
subsequently modified by directing _the 
receiver to reimburse the mortgage 
company for taxes out of funds to be had 
for paying the receivership charges. Ap- 


plication is herein made for the amount | 


actually earned as interest from the 
date of the filing of the decree to the 


allow interest. 


| niston, 





The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


Bryant follows: 


; the respondent mailed to the petitioner | 


This is an application for an order | 


directing the receiver of the Carthage 
Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. to pay the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co. 
a certain amount as interest. 

General Creditor’s Bill. 

Under a general creditor’s bill Charles 
E. Norris was appointed receiver for the 
affairs of the Carthage Co. Later the 
Mortgage Co. by authorized action fore- 
closed a mortgage given by the Carthage 
Co. 
the receiver, and prior to the sale in 
foreclosure, the Mortgage Co. paid taxes 
amounting to $27,536.27. The decree in 


paid from the proceeds of the sale. The 


| was proposed for the fiscal year ended | 


Interest 


Appeal Lies from Jeopardy Assessment 
Only Where Abatement Claim Is ‘Rejected 


Board of Tax Appeals Dismisses Petition as to One Fiscal 
Year for Lack of Jurisdiction. 


ALABAMA HARDWARE COMPANY VY. CoM- 
MISSIONER 0° INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Boarp or Tax APPEALS, No. 10332. 
Where the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue has made a jeopardy assess- 


ment under the provision of Section 
274 (d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
no appeal lies to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals except from the action of the 
Commissioner rejecting in whole or in 
part a claim for ‘abatement filed within 
10 days after notice and demand from 
the collector for the payment of the tax 
so assessed and accompanied by a proper 
bond, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 
Neil P. Sterne for the Petitioner and 
W. F. Wattles for the Commissioner. 
The full text of the decision follows: 
In this proceeding the petitioner ap- 
peals from the determination of the re- 
spondent, as set forth in a letter mailed 
October, 30, 1925, that there is a de- 
ficiency in tax for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1919 and an overassessment for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1918. 
The petitioner alleges that the de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1919, should be reduced and that 
the overassessment for the fiscal year 


| ended May 31, 1918, should be increased. 


Petitioner Did Not File 


| Any Claim for Abatement 


Findings of Fact: The petitioner is 


date of payment. The court refused to | an Alabama corporation, with its prin- 


cipal office and place of business at An- 
Ala. 
Under date of November 11, 1924, 


a letter advising it that an additional 
assessment of income and profits tax 


May 31, 1918. The petitioner filed a 


| protest against the proposed assessment 


| on 


Subsequent to the appointment of | 


in December, 1924. 

’ A jeopardy assessment was, however, 
made on the February 
February 12, 1925, a letter was 
mailed by the respondent to the peti- 
tioner notifying it that “‘in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 274(d) of 
the Act of 1924, there has been as- 


| sessed against you income and profits 


taxes amounting to $4,857.15 for the 


| taxable year 1918, the details of which 
foreclosure directed these taxes to be | 


Circuit Court of Appeals modified the | 


decree by directing that the 
should reimburse the Mortgage Co. for 
the taxes of 1924, the $27,536.27, out of 
whatever funds he may ultimately have 
to pay receivership charges. Thereafter 


and on June 30, 1925, this court made its | 


decree on the mandate of the Circuit 


Court of Appeals directing the receiver | 


to reimburse said Mortgage Co. for the 
amount of such taxes out of whatever 


funds he may ultimately have to pay re- | 


ceivership charges. This decree was 
filed July 13, 1925. The amount was not 
paid, the receiver having received no- 
tice that the United States claimed a 
lien on the receivership funds for taxes 
On November 21, 1925, the court enter- 
tained a motion by the Mortgage Co. for 
an order directing the receiver to pay 
the above amount and the order was 


granted March 13, 1926, and filed on or 
in | 


about March 15, 1926. This order 
addition to directing payment also di- 
rected the United States to file on or 


before April 15 a detailed statement of | 
its claim, if any, with the receiver. Pay- | 
suggestion of the judge | 
| Error Is Conceded 


ment, at the 
and because the receiver desired to wait 
until the expiration of the time for the 
review of the order, was withheld ugtil 
September 22, 1926. 
ment ‘the Mortgage Co. called attention 


At the time of pay- | ae 
SF pals | alleged by the petitioner as to the fiscal 


year ended May 31, 1919, is that the | 


receiver | 


| 





to the interest, virtually demanded it, | 


and the receiver declined to pay unless 
ordered by the court. This application 
is now made for an order directing the 
receiver to pay $1,312.56, the amount it 
is claimed the money aciually earned 
as interest form July 13, 1925, the date 
of filing the decree on mandate, to Sep- 
tember 22, 1926, the date of payment. 
Interest Requested. 

The request for interest is not based 
upon contract or order of the court. It 
is based upon the equitable 
that the amount in the hands of the re- 
ceiver from the date of the decree to 
the date of payments presumably earned 
as interest the sum demanded and that 
the receiver should not be enriched by 
the withholding of payment. 
table demand if recognizable by the court 


The claim of the Mortgage Co. does not 


rest in a contract, express or implied, | 


calling for interest, neither does it rest 
upon the oer of the court for the or- 
der directing payment, dated long after 
the date interest is claimed, make no 
provision for its payment. If allowed 
at all it must be allowed under the legal 
principle of damages for withholding. 
The facts do not warrant the conclu- 
sion that the receiver acted other than 
any prudent business man would have 
acted under the circumstances. He could 


til he knew there were no prior liens 
on the funds. The court nowhere or- 
‘dered the payment of interest and the 
acts of the receiver do not warrant its 
imposition as penalty. Moreover, the 
Mortgage Co., when it accepted the prin- 
ciple even though at the time of accept 
ance it protested against nonpayment 
of interest and demanded its payment, 
lost its right to recover interest even 
in a court of equity. Interest, except in 
cases where there is a contract to pay 
it, does .not constitute a debt capable of 
a distinct claim. It is incidental to the 
principal and can only be recovered with 
it. In such cases, the acceptance of the 
principal, even under protest, without a 
_ separate agreement for the payment of 
‘interest extinguishes the claim and bars 
a ‘claim for its payment. . Cutterv. N. 
Y.,\92 N. Y. 166; Stewart v. Barnes, 153 
U, §. 456. 
The motion is, therefore, denied. 
August, 1927, 


principle ; 





| ended May 31, 
must be based upon some legal principle. | 


; ment thereof. 


| taxpayer has filed an appeal. 


are set forth in the attached papers,” 
and that “under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 279(a) of the Act you have the 
right to file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue within 10 days after no- 


tice and demand for payment a claim | : I 
| alleging as the basis thereof the Com- 


for abatement of this tax or any part 
thereof.” 

On February 18, 1925, the collector 
gave notice of the assessment and made 


demand for payment but no claim for | 


the abatement of the tax was ever filed 
by the petitioner. 

Under date of October 30, 1925, the 
respondent mailed to the petitioner a 
deficiency notice notifying it that there 
was a deficiency in tax for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1919, and an over- 
assessment of $3,159.71 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1918. It is from that 
letter that this appeal is taken. 

At the hearing it was conceded by the 
respondent that he had erred in disal- 
lowing as part of the cost of goods sold 
by the petitioner in the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1919, the amount of $4,485.21, 
and that the petitioner’s income for that 
year, -s set forth in the deficiency no- 
tice, should be reduced by that amount. 


As to Cost of Goods 


Opinion by Marquette: The only error 


respondent failed to allow~as part of 
the cost of the goods sold in that year 
the amount of $4,485.21. The respond- 
ent concedes that he erred as alleged 
by the petitioner and that the petition- 
er’s net income for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, 1919, should be reduced by the 
amount of $4,485.21. 


The respondent has moved to dismiss | 
this proceeding in so far as it relates to | 
| the fiscal year ended May 3 


the ground that the Board is without 


jurisdiction to hear and determine the | 
| same. 
forth we are of the opinion that the re- | 
founded | 


For the reasons hereinafter set 


is 


spondent’s contention well 
and that the motion to dismiss should be 


| sustained. 
This equi- | 


The additional tax for the fiscal year 
1918, was assessed in 
February, 1925, under the provisions of 
Section 274(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, which is as follows: 

“Sec. 274(d). 


immediately and notice and demand shall 
be made by the collector for the pay- 
In such case the assess- 
ment may be made (1) without giving 
the notice provided in subdivision (a) of 
this section, or (2) before the expiration 


MIRES comily with the decree u of the 60-day period provided in subdivi- 
“ : yw “ree un- 


sion (a) of this section even though such 
notice has been given, or (3) at any time 
prior to the final decision by the Board 
upon such deficiency even though the 
If the tax- 
payer does not file a claim in abatement 
as provided in Section 279, the deficiency 
so assessed (or, if the claim so filed 
covers only a part of the deficiency, then 
the amount not covered by the claim), 
shall be paid upon notice and demand 
from the collector.” 
Authority for Appeal 
Found in Section 279 

The only provision for an appeal to 
this Board from an assessment made by 
the Commissioner under the authority of 
Section 274(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1924 is found in Section 279 of that Act. 

In Caribou Oil Mining Company, Pe- 
titioner, v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 
511 (The United States Daily, Yearly In- 
dex Page 160, Volume II), the facts 
were that the taxpayer filed an income 


1925 list and | D | 
| claim, special assessment had been al- 





| Act of 1918. 





| demand for the tax so assessed. 


If the Commissioner | 
| believes that the assessment or collec- 
; tion of a deficiency will be jeopardized | 
by delay such deficiency shall be assessed | 


and profits-tax return for the calendar 
year 1919, showing a total tax liability 
of $50,503.33. On February 26, 1925, the 
Commissioner, by a so-called 30-day let- 
ter bearing that date, notified the tax- 
payer of-a deficiency in income and 
profits taxes for the year 1919 in the 
amount of $44,051.48. On March 10, 
1925, the taxpayer filed with the collec- 
tor a claim for refund of 1919 income, 
and profits taxes in the amount of $11,- 
147.70, on the ground that it was en- 
titled to have its profits taxes for that 
year determined under the provisions of 
section 327(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1918. 

On March 14, 1925, the Commissioner 
made a jeopardy assessment of the 
amount set forth in the 30-day letter, 
and _ notified the taxpayer by letter 
mailed on that date. On March 18, 1925. 
the taxpayer replied to the 30-day let- 
ter of February 26, 1925, protesting 
against the assertion of the deficiency 
of $44,051.48. 

On March 24, 1925, the collector gave 
notice and made demand upon the tax- 
payer for the payment of the deficiency 
to which the jeopardy assessment related. | 
The taxpayer did not make payment nor | 
did it within 10 days from the date of 
the collector’s notice and demand file 


| a claim for abatement of the deficiency, 


or any part thereof, accompanied by 
proper bond as provided by Section 
279(a) of the Revenue Act of 1924. 


| Taxpayer Refused to Pay 


Balance of Assessment 


On or about April 2, 1925, the Com- 
missioner by telegraph requested the col- 
lector to withhold collection of the de- 
ficiency. On March 12, 1926, and May 
14, 1926, the Commissioner addressed 
letters to the taxpayer stating that the 
taxpayer’s claim for refund, which the 


| taxpayer had filed shortly after its re- 


ceipt of the 39-day letter, had been acted 
upon and that in accordance with that 


lowed under sections 327 and 328 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 and that as the 
result of special assessment the taxpay- 
er’s total tax liability for 1919 was re- 
duced to $80,806.23. A certificate of 
overassessment in the amount of $13,- 
748.58 was thereupon issued and was ap- 
plied by the collector against the defi- 
ciency of $44,051.48 to which the jeop- 
ardy assessment related, leaving a bal- 
ance due of $80,302.90. 

The taxpayer refused to pay this bal- 
ance and filed an appeal with this Board 


missioner’s letter of May 14, 1926. The 
Commissioner moved to dismiss the ap- 
peal for lack of jurisdiction in the Board 
to hear and determine the same. 

In sustaining the Commisisoner’s mo- 


| tion the Board said: 


“Tt is apparent that the Commission- 
er’s letter of March 12, 1926, constituted 
only a voluntary abatement of prior as- 
sessments pursuant to his allowance of 


| special assessment under the provisions 


328 of the Revenue 
It was not in any sense a 
rejection in whole or in part of a claim 
in abatement against such assessment 
for no claim in abatement had been, or 
has since been filed. The taxpayer had 
protested the jeopardy assessment made 
in March, 1925, and had applied for spe- 
cial assessment. The letter of March 12, 
1926, advised the petitioner of the abate- 


of sections 327 and 


| ment growing out of the allowance of its 


application. 
“The letter of May 14, 1926, was but a 
reiteration and affirmation of the action 


| theretofore taken of which petitioner had’ 


been notified on March 12, 1926. It 
should be noted that the letter of May 
14, 1926, was in no sense an advice of 
action taken with respect to an abate- 
ment claim. It could not have amounted 
to the determination by the Commissioner 
of a deficiency for the reason that no 
claim in abatement of the outstanding 
assessment had been filed. 

“Section 283(k) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 continues the procedure outlined in 
the Revenue Act of 1924 with respect to 


| appeals following jeopardy assessments 
, 1918, on | 


made under the provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924. Under fhat procedure 
the right of the taxpayer to appeal to 


| the Board is based solely on the final de- 


termination by the Commissioner of a : 
deficiency in his rejection of a proper 
claim in abatement filed within 10 days 
of the receipt of the collector’s notice and 
Since 
no such claim was ever filed by this tax- 
payer the letter of May 14, 1926, does 
not constitute such a final determination 
of deficiency, and no appeal lies to the | 
Board therefrom, 


Proceedings Dismissed 
For Lack of Jurisdiction 

It is clear, we think, that where the 
Commissioner has made a jeopardy as- 
sessment under the provision of Section 
274(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, no 
appeal lies to this Board except from the 
action of the Commissioner rejecting in 
whole or in part a claim for abatement 
filed within 10 days after notice and de- 
mand from the collector for the payment 


of the tax so assessed and accompanied 
by a proper bond. 

In the case at bax it appears that the 
petitioner filed neither the claim for 
abatement nor the bond required by the 
statute. The situation thus presented is 
Practically identical with that in the ap- 
Peal above mentioned and upon the au- 
thority of the decision therein we must 
sustain the respondent’s motion and dis- 
miss this proceeding in so far as it re- 
lates to the fiscal wear ended May 31, 
1918. a 

The petition in so far as it relates to 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1918, is dis- 
missed. Order of redetermination for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1919, will 
be entered on 15. days notice under 
Rule 50. August 29, 1927. 


Failure to Protest 
Bars Later Claim 


Liability for Levy Sustained, 
Objection Not Being Made 
to Inpro vements. 


S. Ketty v. W. CC. Eversole, BESSIE 
EVERSOLE AND R. L. Peters. DISTRICT 
Court, EASTERN District OF KEN- 
TUCY. 

Defendants herein asserted no claim 
that the ground im question was not a 
street and made mo objection to the im- 
provement until after it had been made. 
The court held that they were estopped 
to assert that it was not a street. 

The full ext of Judge Cockran’s opinion 
follows: 

This suit is before me on final hear- 
ing. It is a suit to enforce a lien on 
the property of the defendants, W. C. 
Eversole and Bessie Eversole, abutting 


J. 


on Newland and Combs Streets, in the | 


City of Hazard, in this district, to secure 
payment of bonds issued by the City to 
the plaintiff in satisfaction of its lia- 
bility to him for,im»proving those streets 
under a contract with it: 

I. will limit my Consideration to points 
urged on behalf of those defendants why 
Plaintiff should not Ihave a decree. 

Ownership - IN ot In Issue. 

1. It is caimed that what was im- 
proved as constituting Newland Street 
Was not in fact a street but the property 
of the defendants. It is argued on both 
Sides as to whetHer previous to the mak- 
ing of the improvement the defendants 
had dedicated that portion of their prop- 
erty to the public as a highway. 

I do not find it mecessary to consider 
and determine this question. Hence 
these authorities cited by defendants 
(to-wit, Harmon vs. Lay, 169 Ky. 132; 
183 S. W. 459; Harelson v. Elray, 33. S. 
W. 91; Spurrier v. Bland, 20 Ky. L. R. 
1342; Hall v. Leiper, 121 8. W. 683; 
Cochran vy. Sheperdsville, 43 S. W. 250), 
call for no consideration by me. 

They all deal with what is essential to 
the dedication of property to public use. 
It is not necessary to do this because de- 
fendants asserted no claim that the 
ground in question was not a street and 
made no objection to the improvement 
until after it had been made. 

They were thereafter estopped to as- 
asseift that it was mot a street. 

It may be that it was not necessary 
for then to have brough suit to enjoin 
the making of the improvement; but 
it was essential that they should have 
given notice that they claimed that the 
ground was not a_ street and objected 
to the making of the improvement on 
this ground. 

This they did not do. The first 
jection which they made was after 
improvement had been made. 

Waiver Signed. 

Then in additiom they availed them- 
selves of the ten-year instalment plani 
of signing the waiver provided for by 
Section 3575, Kentucky Statutes. It is 
true that they imedorsed thereon the 
words “all legal rights reserved.” 

Just what that means is hard to make 
out. They certainly did not have the 
legal right then to raise the question 
as to the existence of the highway. By 
their previous silence they were estopped 
to raise that question. 

The cases cited amd relied on by de- 
fendants, to-wit: City of Clinton ws. 
Franklin, 119 Ky. 1428;-83 8S. W. 141; 
Bodley vs. Faily, G4 S. W. 439, are not 
in point. In the first case the lot owner 
made his objection before the improve- 
ment was made. 

The facts of the other case are too 
indefinite to give it any value. In that 
case the defendant did not set up ow2a- 
ership of the street as against the city. 

The following authorities cited by 
plaintiff are in point, to-wit: Caperton 
vs. Humpick, 95 Ky. 105; 238. W. 875; 
Really Savings Co. vs. Southern &ce. 
Road Co. 180 Ky. 242; 202 S, W. 679; 
Peike vs. City of Covington, 198 Ky. 
683; 2498. W. 1008. 

2. The amount of the assessment is 
in excess of 50 per cent of the value of 
the property without any improvements. 
The weight of the evidence is that such 
is not the case. 

The defendants im their waiver stated 
that the “assessmemt does not equal 50 
per cent of the value of the lot herein 
described without any improvements 
thereon.” 

The improvements should be included 
im determining the walue. (Davis & Co. 


ob- 
the 


Avrnonmd Srarements OxtY ‘ARE Prisente Herern, Berd 
PusiisHe) Without Comment BY THe UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Packing 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


\YLLAB! acre printed so that they can be cut cut and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, wsually em 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


RoARD OF TAX APPEALS: Jurisdiction: Commissioner of Internal Rev- 


enue: 


Sec. 174(d) of 1924 Act: Claims for Abatement: Bonds.—Where 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue has made jeopardy assessment under pro- 
vision of See. 274(d) of 1924 Act, no appeal lies to Board except from action of 
Commissioner rejecting in whole or in part claim for abatement filed within 10 
days after motice and demand from collector for payment of tax so assessed 
and accompanied by proper bond.—Alabama Hardware Co. v. Com’r (Board of 
Tax Appeals ).—Yearly Index Page 1882, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


\fORTG AGES: Foreclosure: Payment of Taxes: Interest—A mortgage com- 
~~ pany foreclosed a mortgage against a company in the hands of a receiver. 
Prior to foreclosure, but subsequent to appointment of receiver the mortgage 
company paid taxes. The decree in foreclosure directed payment of taxes from 
proceeds of sale but it was subsequently modified by directing receiver to reim- 
burse the mortgage company for taxes out of funds for paying receivership 


charges, 
from date of filing decree to date of 


covered.— Hammond v. Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company. 


Application is now made for the amount actually earned as interest 


Held, interest may not be re- 
VU. S. Mort- 


yment. 


gage and Trust Co. v. Same (District Court, Northern District of New York). 
~—Yearly Index Page 1882, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as.a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Rewenue. 


APPLICATION OF SAMUEL G. CRANE. AS- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PA’TENTS, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1640112 for advertising scales 
was granted to Crane, August 23, 192%, 
on application filed November 21, 1920. 

Certain of applicant’s claims were re- 
fused as aggregative, being directed to 
control of a series of devices from a 
common source of energy. 

C. 0. Marshall represented applicant. 

The full text of the opinion by As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiners-in-chief dismissing the 
appeal as to claim 4 and affirming the 
decision of the - examiner as to the re- 
mainng claims on appeal. The appellani 
in his brief withdraws claims 6 to 9, 
inclusive. The claims now on appeai 
are claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
and 16, 


| Claims Are Cited 


In Review of Case 
The following are illustrative of the 





*! appealed claims: 


“1, In a device of the class described, 
in combination, a weighing scale, means 
for displaying ~an advertisement, means 
actuated by the operation of said scale 
for operating said display means, and 
means actuated by the operation of said 
scale for illuminating said advertise- 
ments, 

“11, In-a dewice of the class described, 
in combination, a weighing scale, an ad- 
vertising device, a tallying device, and 
means actuated by weighing opexations 
of said scale for operating said adver- 
tsing and tallying devices.” 

The references relied upon by the ex- 
aminers-in-chief are: Hunt, No. 202172, 
April 9, 1878; Howard, No. 829224, July 
9, 1907; Myers, No. 870787, Nov. 12, 
1907; Longstreth, No. 946447, Jan. 11, 
1910; Miller, INo. 978372, Oct. 18, 1910; 
Kobler, No. 1015807, Jan. 30, 19125 Gold, 
No. 1324810, Dec. 16, 1919, 

The invention is described as relating 
to weighing scales of the person weigher 
type, such as are placed in railway sta- 
tions and othex public places amd _ used 
vs. McDonald, 200 Ky. 828; 255 S. W. 
833.) 

The assessment on High Street. in 
favor of Peters should not be taken into 
consideration im determining the amount 
of the assessment. Rich vs. Woods, 118 
Ky. 865; 82 S. W. 578; City of Cooving- 
ton vs. Schlosser, 141 Ky. 838; 133 S. W. 
987; City of L.atonia vs. Carroll, 151 Ky. 
165; 151 S. WY. 400; Ruby vs. City of 
Madisonville, 197 Ky. 526; 247 S. W. 354. 

3. Suit should have been brought by 

the City of Hazard. By Section 3574 
Kentucky Statutes it is provided: 

“Such liens mmay be enforced, as other 
lien$ on real estate, by action brought 
in the name of the City or contractor 
entitled thereto.” 

Jurisdiction Over Suit. 

And in Section 3579 it is 
that: 

“Owners thereof all lien right, title 
and interest im and to the assessments, 
taxes and liens upon the respective lots 
and parcels of geround—which liens shall 
stand as security for such bonds and 
coupons until they are paid, with full 
power to enforce the collection thereof; 
if such bonds or coupons be not paid on 
presentation to the treasurer by fore- 
closure in any court of competent juris- 
diction as prowided in Section 3574.” 

4, The bonds were not filed with the 
bill. This question cannot be raised on 
final haring ox upon demurrer. It 
could only have been raised by motion 
to require them to be filed. 

Iam constrained to adjudge the plain- 
tiff is entitled to a decree. 

August 10, 1927, 


provided 





Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and E:xpenses as Reported. to 
the Interstate Comim erce Comamission 


July 


1927 
4,160,102 
780,454 
5,343,213 
951,957 
970,142 
2,108,015 
4,492,730 
940,483 
188,240 
749,607 
498,118 
2,524.20 

82.4 


Freight revenue 

Total incl. other revenue ....,. 
Maintenance of way ... - 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other 
Net from railroad 

Net after taxes, etc. ...... 
Net diterirenté:.......scccesss 
Average miles operated ....... 
Passenger revenue .. 
Onpraetine ratio ....ccewececes 
TOES isicresiscncwaedacas: 


eee weeens 


Wabash Railway. 

ZT Months 
1926 
31,924,800 


1926 
4,730,598 
869,069 
6,023,006 
1,101,890 
1,081,727 
2,073,361 
4,614,782 
1,408,224 
263,350 
1,144,774 
905,701 
2,524.20 
76.6 


1927 
31,284,987 
4,834,796 
38,889,678 
5,697,509 
6,976,075 
15,306,331 
30,458,134 
8,431,544 
1,864,595 
6,559,217 
4,562,030 
2,524.20 

73.3 


40,030,055 
5,782,211 
7,226,247 

15,186,823 

30,536,995 
9,493,060 
1,920,125 
7,569,348 
5,591,298 
» 2,524.20 

16.3 


8,190,981 
5,271,391 1 
10,398,040 
1,767,228 
2,037,256 
3,695,096 
8,084,646 
‘2,313,304 


1,907,038 
1,545,835 


Missouri 
July 
1927 


Pacific Railroad. 
‘ 7 Months 
1926 
59,842,767 
9,218,246 
74,858,180 
11,594,512 
15,552,612 


1926 
8,839,635 
1,462,575 

11,115,984 
2,006,645 
2,165,311 
3,814,058 
8,576,598 
2,539,386 

453,596 
2,082,658 
1,605,840 
1,347.99 
77.2 


1927 
56,197,474 
8,557,390 
70,541,945 
11,864,177 
14,154,910 
26,833,187 
57,571,720 
12,970,225 
2,916,327 
10,027,844 
7,416,842 
1,353.95 

81.6 


,981,412 


58,352,635 

16,485,545 

3,171,080 

13,295,340 

10,331,630 

J 346.44 
78.0 


400,861 


7,358.38 
178 


Consolidated Clainas Rejected Grant 
Of Patent Rights for Weighing Scales 





26,911,890. 


by the members of the public to weigh 
themselves. The appellant’s scale, how- 
ever, differs from those usually found 
in public places in that it is a free scaie 
instead of a coin-controlled scale. 
“The question for decision is stated by 
the appellant in his brief as‘ follows: 

“Is a machine consisting of a com- 
bination of several means acting to- 
gether to lead persons through definite 
series of actions a patentable combina- 
tion ?”” 

The primary object of the appellant’s 
scale is for advertising purposes. In 
use it performs four distinet operations; 
viz., (1) it indicates to the user his 
weight; (2) it presents to the view of 
the user and of others certain advertis 
ing matter; (3) it illuminates the ad- 
vertising matter; and (4) it registers 
the number of persons by whom the 
scale is used. 

Claims 1, 2, 3,5 and 10 include a 
weighing mechanism, means for display- 
ing an advertisement, and means for 
illuminating the advertisement, but they 
omit the registering device. These 
claims stand finally rejected on the pat- 
ent to Howard taken in connection with 
the Kobler and Longstreth patents. 

Howard discloses a changeable exhibi- 
tor comprising a weighing. machine and 
means controlled by the movable plat- 
form of said machine for bringing dif- 
ferent exhibits or advertisements to 
view, or to display a different exhibit 
or advertisement each time the platform 
is depressed. 

Longstreth discolses a computing scale 
comprising means automatically .con- 
trolled by the scale for illuminating the 
computing chart. 

Kobler discloses a combined cigar 
lighter and advertising machine, said 
machine comprising means for display- 
ing and illuminating advertising matter 
each time the cigar-lighting operation 
is performed. 

The examiners-in-chief are of the 
opinion that it would be an obvious thing 
to provide the Howard exhibitor with 
an illuminator for the advertisements 
displayed and to control such illumina- 
tor from or through the weighing scale, 
in view of Longstreth and Kobler. 

This position is believed to be sound. 
There can be no invention in following 
the teachings of the prior art. An illumi- 
nating system controlled through the 
agency of a scale platform for illumi- 
nating one object (Longstreth’s comput- 
ing chart) being old, no invention would 
be involved in transferring the same 
illuminating system to another scale il- 
luminating another object (Howard’s 
advertisement). 


Aggregations Called for 


In Control of Detices 

Claims 11 and 12 inelude a weighing 
scale, a tallying device amd an adver- 
tising device; and claims 13, 14 and 16 
include, additionally, means to illuminate 
the advertising device. 

These claims stand finally rejected as 
calling for mere aggregations, there be- 
ing no cooperative relation between the 
tallying device and the advertising 
mechanisn; also, on the ground that no 
invention would be involved, broadly, in 
adding a counting mechanism to any ma- 
chine or apparatus to register the op- 
erations thereof. . 

Claims 11, 12, 18, 14 and 16 are re- 
garded as devoid of patentability for 
the reasons stated by the examiners-in- 
chief. There is clearly no cooperative 
relation between the elements included 
in these claims in the production of a 
unitary result. Clearly, the means for 
registering the number of operations of 
the machine do not cooperate in any 
way in effecting the weighing and ad- 
vertising functions. In fact, the appel- 
lant so indicates. 

In his specification he states: 

“Since the advertising device is not 
mechaniéally connected to the weighing 
mechanism it may be placed elsewhere 
upon the sale, or, if desired, located 
any convenient distance therefrom.” 

* a * um ae tor ¥ 

“The counting device is herein shown 
as displayed through the dial, but as it 
is not. machanically connected, to the 
weighing mechanism it may be located 
elsewhere if desired.” 

Common Power 
Source of Effect 

The mere fact that the operations of 
the several series of mechanisms in per- 
forming their respective functions are 
controlled from a common source of 
power is no evidence that anything more 
than mechanical skill was exercised in 
bringing them into juxtaposition. 

In view of the above it must be held 





| circumference of the 


Patent Is Allowed 
Packaging Method - 
For Glass Artiéles 


Decision of Examiner Re- 
jecting Eight Claims 
Is Ordered Re- 


versed. 


APPLICATION 0F EDWARD H. ANGIER. 
APPEAL 13391. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE, 

Patent 1640021 for a method of pack- 
aging toric articles was granted to An- 
gier August 23,1927, on application filed 
March 238, 1921. 

Finding that applicant’s claims defined 
patentably over the art the examiners- 
in-chief (Smith, Ruckman, and Ide) -re- 
versed the rejection of these claims by 
the primary examiner. They stated 
their reasons as follows: 

This :: an appeal from a decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claim4 1 
to 8, inclusive, on the references and for 
the reasons of record, thtree of the claims, 
1 to 3, being directed to the method of 
packaging toric articles and the re- 
mainder, 4 to 8, directed to the resulting 
package. As these claims are set forth 
in the examiner’s statement and the in- 
vention defined thereby is obvious and 
as, furthermore, there is a sufficient de- 
scription therein together with that of 
the references which also are fully dis- 
cussed in appellant’s brief on appeal, 
further description here is unnecessary 
except as to details pertinent to our de- 
cision. Claims 1 and 8 are quoted for 
convenience of reference and as merely 
illustrative of the invention defined. 


Claims Are Outlined. 

1. The method of packaging toric ar- 
ti€les which comprises applying a strip 
of wrapping material capable of sub- 
stantially unrestrained local longitudinal 
expansion throughout its width along a 
article, differen- 
tially expanding the strip ‘o fit it to and 
around the article and securing it in 
position thereabout. 

8. A package comprising a distort- 
able toric article and a wrapping enclos- 
ing the same comprising circumferen- 
tially extending material comprising a 
single piece adapted to cover at least a 
large portion of the axticle and provided 
throughout its entire area with gather- 
ings differentially expanded in a !ongi- 
tudinal direction and thereby conform- 
ing throughout its width to the enclosed 
article. 

Each of Claims Limited. 

Pertinency of References and Opin- 
ion: 

Each of the claims 1 to 3 is limited 
to the use of a strip capable of expand- 
ing longitudinally throughout its ehtire 
width. This particular feature of ex- 
pansion throughout its width is not 
found in the patent to Wood on which 
the examiner mainly. relies. As this 
same feature also characterizes all of 
the package claims, all of the claims 
differentiate from said reference which 
thereby fails to suggest the method of 
forming the package and the resulting 
product, 

In applying the reference the exam- 
iner states that in dispensing with the 
limiting strips of Wood he also dispenses 
with their function and for that reason 
the omissions produce a wrapper which 
in his opinion anticipates the claims. As 
we view the reference, Wood, if the lim- 
iting strips usually of predetermined 
length pasted to the folded edges of the 
sheet are omitted it would not consti- 
tute even then a reference since, as set 
forth in lines 80-85, page 1 the plaits 
are pasted together as indicated at 22, 
which would prevent the wrapper from 
having fhe characteristic of being longi- 
tudinally expansible throughout its 
width. 

Patent Is Described. 

The patent to Tompkins cited is 
merely for a sheet of crimped paper par- 
ticularly adapted for use as wrapping 
paper such, for example, as wrapping 
paper for glasware, bottles, etc, page 1, 
lines 30-33. But this brief reference to 
wrapping glassware, bottles, etc., page 1, 
opinion does not contemplate and fails 
to suggest anything of the character 
disclosed in the method of wrapping toric 
articles such as employed byappellant. 
It is admitted that crimaped paper is par- 
ticularly adapted for wrapping articles 
of irregular shape but that is not con- 
sidered sufficient disclosure in the pres- 
ent instance to warrant considering 
crimped paper alone as an anticipation. 

Relative to the main reference the 
omission of the limiting strips would 
entirely change the character of the in- 
vention disclosed and the same is true if 
the edges of the plaits were not pasted 
as above referred to. 

Claims Held Patentable. 

We aie therefore impelled to the con- 
clusion that in the absence of more per- 
tinent and specific art the claims are 
patentable and should be allowed. But 
attention is drawn to the fact that claims 
2 and 4 are directed to the use and in- 
clusion of a plurality of strips of wrap- 
ping material while the remaining claims 
are directed to but a single one which in 
our opinion would necessitate a require- 
ment for division between different spe- 
cies.. 

The decision of the examiner finally 
rejecting claims 1 to 8, inclusive, is re- 
versed. 


that a machine comprising several mech- 
anisms acting to lead persons through 
a definite series of actions is not pat- 
entable unless said mechanisms are 
united ina new organism and cooperate 
to effect a single result. The mere 
bringing into juxtaposition several dis- 
tinct mechanasms each performing its 
respective function independently of the 
others, is not a patentable combination, 
even though said mechanisms be con- 
trolled from a common source of power. 

The appeal is dismissed as to claims 
6, 7. 8 and 9. 

The decision of the e@xaminers-in-chief 
as to claims 1, 2, 3, 5, 


and 16 is affirmed, 
a ee eee 


16, 11, 12, 13,146 
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Department Stores 
In New York District 


\ © Make Smaller Sales 


* 


é. 


~ Total for July Is Below That 
of Last Year, But Daily 


Average Is 
Higher. 


_ . Leading department stores in the New 
York Federal Reserve district showed 
sales about 3 per cent smaller in July 
than in the corresponding month last 
year, according to a statement by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, just 
made public. Nearly all sections, showed 
a smaller total of sales in July, the 
statement said. 

Following is the full text of the bank’s 
statement dealing with department 
store sales: 

Sales of leading department stores in 

* this district averaged 3 per cent smaller 
fn July than a year previous, but there 
were five Sundays during the month 
this year, and daily average sales were 
slightly larger than a year ago. All 
sections of the district reported smaller 
total sales than in July, 1926, except 

» Westchester County, where reporting 
stores have been expanding their busi- 
ness rapidly, and the lower Hudson River 
Valley. Leading apparel stores also had 
a slightly smaller volume of business. 

Forward Buying Declines. 

A table showing outstanding orders 
for merchandise reported by department 
stores at the end of each month indi- 
cates that forward buying during the 
spring season was even smaller this 
year than in other recent years, but the 
July reports indicate that advance buy- 
ing of fall merchandise has been of 
about the usual proportions. 
stocks of merchandise at the end of 
July remained somewhat smaller than 
a year ago, but the decline in total sales 
caused a slight reduction in 
of stock turnover compared 

» year. 

The proportion of outstanding charge 
accounts collected during July was 
slightly smaller than a year . previous; 
this also may have been due to the fact 

, that there was one less 
this year. 

Comparisens Are Shown. 

(The table shows in the first two col- 
.umns of figures the percentage of 
changes in July, i927, from July, 1926. 

\vof net sales and stock on hand at end 
of moth. The last two colums show 
the percentagre of'charge accounts out- 
standing on June 30 collected in July of 
the two years). 

‘ Stock 

Net on 

t Salés hand 
New York — 26 — 08 
Buffalo... — 33 — 7.0 

i Rochester’ «—— 9.1 — 1.6 36.4 39.6 
Syracuse ..-—— 9.0 -—22.9 26.0 23.8 
evate 222 38 + 7.2 41.0 
‘Bridgeport “94 *- eee 
:Elsewhere .— 2.7 oe 31.2 
N. Y. State: 

Northern — 1.8 

Central .—14.4 
. Southern — 2.8 

Hudson Riv. 0 

Capital 2.4 
» Wstchstr.-- 5.3 asete 

All Dept. 

stores ... 
Apparel 

stores... 6 Te 4 
Mail order 

houses ..-+ 0. 

Comparisons of July 
sin leading departments 
year ago are shown in 
ble. 


with last 


1927 1926 
45.8 @ 47.3 
48.7 48.3 


32.0 


3.4 ‘ A 


a 
‘ 


3. 
4. 


> 
>. 
’ 


with thoss of a 
the folowing ta- 


Net 
sales 
+ 25.3 


+41.5 


Stock 


Woolen goods 
Books and <tationery.. 
“Women’s and Misses’ 
ready-to-wear Ti 
Home furnishings ....~+ 5.1 
-Women’s ready-to-wear 
accessories + 4.4 
Seles ow ssc sisvese tr 420 
Linens and handker- 
Raa 
‘Toys and sporting 
0 ES RSAC iri 
Patel oldies scat eat 
Luggage an-l other 
Leather goods ...... 
Silverware and jewelry 
Toilet articles and 
MPR 5 cw sc esses 
Men’s furnishings ..... _ 
Coton goods 
Musical instruments 
and radio 
Furniture pets 
Silks and velvets ..... 
Men’s and Boys’ wear.. 
Miscellaneous 


+124 


— & os - 
or) ~~] e 
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West German Cement 
* Cartel to Dissolve 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
; chaper process of production, and de- 
jires therefore to be freed from conven- 
jon, price ties, so as to enter the open 
narket. It has approximately 42 per 
‘ent of the West German cartel produc- 
jon quota, and had as high as 54 per 

- ent before it ceded part of this high 
mct2 to another cartel connection. 

Despite reports to the contrary, there 
jre no international negotiations in 
ogress to form aconvention on cement. 
Jesirability, however, has been expressed 
‘or a tie-up between German, Austrian, 
Jzechoslovak, Belgian, English and Pol- 
sh cement producers, 

Negotiations are in course between the 
jerman and Belgian cement industries 
o regulate sales on the Dutch market. 
*reviously, German cement works were 
inited for delivery to the Dutch mar- 
jet in a sales cartel, but this association 
vas terminated some time ago, leaving 
he Dutch market open. 

“, German - Belgian negotiations, how- 
ver, are considered as not encouraging. 
*rift is created partly by the announced 
issolution of the West German cartel, 


ab 


the rate | 


. | 
business day 


45.3 | 


| stolen, 





on hand | 
—16.8 | 
— 11} 





;become appayent. 


Naval Stores Plant Placed 
In Operation in Russia 


Russia is putting into operation its 
new naval stores plant, which is esti- 
mated to be capable of sup lying one- 
sixth of the total domestic demand for 
rosin, according to information received 
by the Department of Commerce, The 
announcement follows in full text: 

A new naval stores plant, the Vakhtan 


— 
Rosin-Turpentine Works, is located along 
the Vakhtan River in Vetluga County 
of the Nizhnii-Novorod Province. To 
this plant has been assigned 50,000 
hectares of forests (one hectare equals 
2.4 acres). Anadditional 40,000 hectares 
may be assigned later. 

The preliminary work was begun in 
1924, and the plant when completed coh- 
sisted of a power station, chemical and 
chipping departments. The plant proc- 
esses the exudation from the trees as 
well as the extraction from the stumps 
after lumbering. During 1926 and 1927 
the equipment, stated to be of modern 
type, was installed. A _ part of this 
equipment was imported, but the bulk 
of it came from Russian shops. The 
construction was delayed largely on ac- 
count of a late appropriation and delay 
in filling orders for the plant’s equip- 
ment. Total cost of the plant is 3,500,- 
000 rubles. Value of ruble $0.5146). 

The annual capacity of this plant is 
estimated at 130,000 to 150,000 poods 
(one pood equals 36.11 pounds) of rosin, 
and from 30,000 to 40,000 poods of re- 
fined turpentine. The color of the rosin 
is said to be of the lighter grades, and 
the turpentine is claimed to be not in- 
ferior to the turpentine of French man- 
ufacture. The plant hopes to supply 
about one-sixth of the totat Russian de- 
mand for rosin. é 


‘Uruguay to Establish 


Average | 


Air Mail to Europe 


Private Company Will Oper- 
ate Weekly’ Service 
to Paris. 


Uruguay has signed an air-mail con- 


| tract, similar to the one signed by the 


Argentine Republic under which a com- 
pany will operate a weekly service be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Paris, according 
to an announcement just made by the 
Department of Commerce. This was 
based upon information received from 
the American commercial attache at 
Montevideo, Clarence C. Brooks. 
.-The announcement follows. in full text: 

The Directing Council of the Tele- 
graph, Telephone and Postal Services 
in Uruguay, and the Cia General de Em- 
presas Aeranauticas, Lineas Latecoere, 
have Signed a contract “identical with 
that celebrated between the Argentine 
government and the company in June. 
1927, by which the company will estab- 
lish and maintain an air-mail service 
touching at 25 points between Buenos 
Aires and Paris. The contract, contain- 
ing 21 articles, provides as follows: 

“Art. I. The company obligates itself 
to inaugurate an air mail service be- 
tween the republic of Uruguay and Eu- 
rope, and to transport such correspond- 
ence as the postal service may receive 
destined for Brazil, Africa and Europe.” 

Assumes All Responsibility. 
The company will be responsible for 


| all mail entrusted to it and will pay in- 


demnity for that which may be lost, 
delayed, or destroyed. It must 
secure permits to fly over foreign terri- 
tories. A minimum of one trip in each 
direction between Uruguay and Europe 


| must be made each week, and the time 


required for each trip must not exceed 
seven and one-half days. 

Within six months from the beginning 
of operations the company and the Postal 
Administration will establish a schedule 


| for the transmission of correspondence 
| between Uruguay and Europe, and pen- 


alties for failures to comply strictly 


| with the schedule are provided. 


“Art. 8..As sole compensation for this 


| service the Administration of Posts, Tel- 
| egraphs and Telephones 


will pay the 
company thirty (.80) centesimos gold for 


| each 4 grams of the total weight of the 


mail that the company may carry for 


’ | Europe and Africa and eight (.08) cen- 


tesimos gold for each 4 grams of the 
total weight of the mail destined for 


| Brazil or for mail delivered to the com- 


pany for transfer to steamers in Bra- 


| zilian ports. The weight of the contain- 
'ers used for the dispatch of the mail 


will not be included.” 


Monthly Settlements. 


Settlements will be made monthly. 

Air-mail postage not exceeding thirty 
(.30) centesimos gold per 4 grams or 
fraction for each piece of correspondence 
addressed to Europe or Africa, and 
eight (.08) centesimos gold per 4 grams 
for each piece of correspondence for Bra- 
zil or transfer to vessels at Brazilian 
ports will be collected by the Postal Ad- 


' ministration. 


As long as the company does not re- 


ceive for carriage 25 per cent of corres- | 


pondence from Brazil, Africa and Europe, 
the Postal Administration will not con- 
cede the aerial transportation of mail 
for 


upon the rights of senders to elect their 
route in accordance with International 
Postal Regulations. The company can- 
not carry any correspondence not dis- 
patched by the Postal Administration, 
and that authority will take part in pre- 
paring the time tables and tariffs for the 
transportation of passengers, freight and 
parcels. The company will be subject to 
the laws of Uruguay and from the date 
the contract becomes effective 50 per 


cent of the personnel employed in Uru- | 


guayan territory must be citizens of that 
country. 

The Government authority may rescind 
the contract upon 60 days adyance notice 
if frequent delays, interruptions or other 
deficiencies on the part of the company 
The Government may 
rescind the contract without indemnity 


Brazil, Africa, and Europe to any | 
other company; this without infringing ; 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Customs Rulings 


DAILY: FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1927 
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| Business Indexes of the Department of Commerce 


MANUFACTURING 
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INDEX 
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PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 
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1923 
CROP MARKETINGS 


1923 
FOREST 


1923 
STOCKS OF RAW_FOODST 


1923 
STOCKS OF MANUFACTURED FOODSTUFFS 


RAW MATERIAL PRODUCTION — TOTAL 


1924 (925 1926 1927 


1924 


1924 1925 


1924 1925 1926 1927 


1925 1926 927. 6d 


This group of charts shows the trend over a five-year period from January, 1922, to July 31, 1927, inclusive. 


Textile Trade Quiet 
In Belfast District 
Mills Using Flax~ Closed for 


10-Day Period in 
July. 


Trade was quiet and business disor- 


| ganized in the Belfast flax district dur- 


ing July, and the spinners are experi- 


.encing a scarcity of raw flaw, the Depart- 


ment of Commerce has just been advised 
by the Vice Consul at Belfast, Russell 
M. Brooks. : 

The Department’s 
in full text: 

Most of the flax mills in the Belfast 
district engaged in the production of 
yarns and piece goods closed down for a 
10-day period during July in order to 
give their employes the usual annual va- 
cation. Trade was, therefore, rather dis- 
organized throughout the month and 
business was very quite, except in the 
spinning section, where the Continental 
demand seems to assure full-time opera- 
tions for several months to come. 

More Materials Imported. ; 

Importations into this district during 
the first half of 1927 indicates that re- 
ceipts of raw materials (tow and flax) 
weye approximately 100 per cent larger 
than in the first half of 1926; linen yarn 
imports were smaller, indicating more 
work for spinning mills; while cotton 
yarns showed an increase, which denotes 
better conditions in the making-up trade. 
Exportations of raw materials for the 
same periods were less during 1927, 
showing that domestic demand is now 
larger. On the other hand, consignments 
of all manufactured items except linen 
thread were in excess of those for 1926, 
although not to the extent that the ac- 
tivity of yarn spinners would indicate 
on the surface. f 

Smaller importations of raw materials 
into northern Ireland during July lead 
to the conclusion that flax merchants 
and spinners are endeavoring to delay 
their purchases until the harvesting of 
the coming crop. The crux of the spin- 
ning situation, the basic end of the in- 
dustry, lies in the scarcity of raw ma- 
terials. Until this is remedied and 
ample supplies are offered at lower 
prices it is difficult to see how yarn spin- 
ners can continue their present rate 
of production since local weavers are 
not buying in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties to consume the total output. Euro- 
pean buyers have helped by ordering 
considerable amounts at prices which 
local weavers were opposed to paying 
but this can only be a temporary meas- 
ure at best, since the new flax crop will 
enable continental spinners to compete. 

Sales to America Decline. 

Selling to the United States during 
July was probably under that for any of 
the preceding months of 1927. Austra- 


statement follows 


if the company after notification, within 
12 months, does not place itself on an 
equal operating basis with any other com- 


pany which may be operating over the | 


same route, 
Any legal action must be taken before 
the courts and Uruguay. The contract 
will live four years from the time the 
transportation of mail toward Europe be- 
gins—some time during 1927—and the 
company will be given preference for a 
renewed period of four years over other 
companies which may offer to operate 
under the same conditions, ° 





lian and New Zealand trade is reported | Canned Milk Stocks 


as having shown signs of expansion dur- 
ing. the past month, and those coun- 
tries are regarded as excellent potential 
markets on account of their tendency 
to purchase from the British Isles. Ca- 
nadian purchases of linens are said to be 
somewhat better. The demand in the 
home market improved. 

A considerable quantity of luxury lin- 
ens was sold to London and provincial 
establishments in anticipation of large 


purchases to be made by American tour- | 


ists this summer. South American and 
Caribbean Sea trade was somewhat bet- 
ter, especially for suitings, which seem 
to form the staple export from Northern 
Ireland to those points. 

While there were no items of manu- 
factured goods outstanding in volume of 
sales, it seems that the market for cam- 
brics, sheers, and other plain linens, was 
the strongest feature of July. Large 
quantities of these were sold to the 
United States in the piece, and it is 


reported that there is a growing tend- 
| oney 


among American importers to 
manufacture their own handkerchiefs 
from Irish cloth. The damask trade was 
smaller in all except the cheaper grades 
of cloth. Heavy goods such as drills 
experienced a slow market, but the de- 
mand for coarse plain goods was better. 

Dress linens, with the exception of 
white, for which there was a better mar- 
ket, moved slowly and there were no 
indications of bettered demand. House- 
hold goods sold slowly, and although 
stocks in the hands of merchants are 
said to be extremely small, there was 
no marked buying. 


Short Form Contract 


Is Given Approval 


Comptroller General Rules All 
Statutory Requirements 
Are Complied With. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Me- 
Carl, has approved Standard Govern- 
ment Short Form Contract as comply- 
ing with statutory requirements, the 
General Accounting Office has just an- 
nounced. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Comptroller General follows: 

A contract consists of ‘an offer and an 


| 
| 
| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


acceptance in the terms in which made ' 
and the requirements of section 3744, | 
Revised Statutes, are satisfied by the | 
reduction of the offer and acceptance to | 
writing and the signing of same “by the | 


contracting parties with their names at 


the end thereof.” See United States v. | 


Swift and Co., 270 U. S. 122. 


Standar’ Form Acceptable. 


Highest in Years 


Heavy Production Brings Prod- 
uct from Low to High Aver- 
age Within Year. 


Heavy production brought stocks of 
canned milk in the United States from a 
point materially lower than the five-year 
average for June 1 to the highest of 


any year since figures became available 
except 1924, according to a statement 
contained in the monthly summary of 
crops and markets just issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. July 
1 stocks this year were 229,433,114 
pounds. Production by 55 firms was 
221,782,057 pounds during the month. 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The outstanding feature of the con- 
densed and evaporated milk markets a 
month ago was the low stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands—the lowest on record 
for June 1, and materially lower than 
the five-year average for that date. By 
the end of June this situation underwent 
a very marked change and a significant 
one. Stocks on July 1, instead of being 
low, were the highest, with the exception 
of 1924, of any year since 1920 when 
these figures were first available. The 
five-year average for July was exceeded 
by 13,000,000 pounds. July 1 stocks this 
year were 229,433,114 pounds, last year 
were 228,115,590 pounds, and the five- 
year average for July 1, 216,392,062 
pounds. 


This is a marked change to occur in a 
single month and is, of cours® explained 
only by a heavy production or light de- 
mand, or both. In this case the former 
was the important factor, although the 
latter also entered into the question to 
some degree. Production in June was 
reported as about 20 per cent heavier 
than in June, 1926. In fact the June out- 
put, 221,782,057 pounds, is the largest 
for any one month on record. 


Lumber Specialist 
To Promote Exports 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
merce on all developments which might 
affect the business of American ex- 
porters and keep them posted in regard 
to competition from other countries. 


One of the most important activities of- 


the new appointee will be to compile a 
handbook of the lumber trade of the en- 
tire River Plate market. With the in- 
auguration of this new service to the 
American lumber export trade, the Com- 


| merce Department believes that the busi- 


Standard Form No. 33 not only pro- | 
vides for the notification of prospective | 
bidders as to the needs of the Govern- | 


ment and as 


to the condition under | 


which bids will be received but provides | 


for the statement of the conditions of 


both the offer and acceptance and for | 


the signatures of the contracting par- 
ties at the end thereof. 

The Standard Form, when executed as 
indicated thereon, may. be accepted as 
in comphiance with section 3744, Revised 
Statutes. It is essentially different from 


| April». 


the proposal and acceptance considered | 


in 3 Comp. Gen. 314, ; 


ness of lumber exporters to the River 
Plate will in the course of time be very 
appreciably increased. 


Totals for month 


Month. 
January ..... 
February .. 
March .... 


Transits 
443 
449 
496 
464 
471 
455 
509 


255 


May .. 

June .. 

Po 

August (first 15 days).... 


Totals . 0.22008. 


3,542 
, at 


seeeee 
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Novel Gear for Auto 
Invented in England 


An automobile gear device which does 
away with the engine fly-wheel, the 
clutch and the differential has been in- 
vented in England, the Department of 
Commerce is advised by the vice consul 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, D. B. Levis. 

The report follows in full text: 

A British inventor at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne has evolved an automobile gear 
device which does away with the engine 
flywheel, the clutch and the differential. 

In order to change gear a rocking 
pedal is provided, the gear being thus 
increased, or raised, to whatever is the 
capacity of the engine. By the pressure 
of the heel instead of the toe, the gear 
is reduced in the same way. By the 


simple movement of a small lever on the | 


| 

dashboard the gear can be placed in neu- 
tral immediately. This lever has for- 
ward, neutral, and reverse positions. It 
is impossible for the car to run back- 
ward down a hill when the gear is in a 
forward position. If the car should run 
away through the brakes failing on de- 
scending a steep hill, the gear can be 
put into reverse and the back wheels 
locked at any given moment. 

The novel differential action of the 
gear renders it possible to drive this 
car with one of the wheels entirely off 
the ground; in other words, one wheel 
never wants to overrun the other when 
it comes off the ground. 
traveling over a hump road there is no 
momentary loss of driving effort if one 
of the two wheels comes off the road, 
yet a correct differential action is ob- 
tained on both back wheels. 
gear has fewer working parts than the 
ordinary type and runs entirely on 
roller and ball bearings, being suitable 
for transmitting even greater powers 
than are needed in motor car service. 

| 


Coal Exports in July 
Decreased Markedly 


Total of 228,472 Tons of 
Anthracite Shipped Dur- 
ing Month. 


the month of July has just been an- 
nounced by the Minerals Section, De- 
| partment of Commerce. Total exports 


| A marked decline in coal exports for 


of anthracite, bituminous and coke for 
the month were valued at $9,196,193. 


The statement follows in full text: 


During July, 1927, the United States 
exported 228,472 long tons of anthra- 
cite coal valued at $2,499,457, 1,530,524 
of bituminous valued at $6,306,394 and 
58,039 of coke valued at $390,342—all 
of these representing marked declines 
from the corresponding exports of the 
preceding month. 

As nearly all of the anthracite and 
coke go regularly to Canada it is natural 
that those shipments in July should 
show decreases, the anthracite exports 
to Canada amounting to only 222,998 
and coke exports to 54,723 tons during 
the month. Bituminous exports to Can- 
ada declined somewhat to 1,366,923 
tons. 

Shipments to Italy Increase. 


| 
Decreases were also recorded for 

Cuba, British West Indies, Brazil and 
| Mexico. Six countries which took Amer- 

ican coal in June took none in July, 

but these were offset by seven countries 

which appeared on the July list of des- 

tinations, and not on that for June. In- 
| creased receipts were also recorded for 
Italy (a large increase from 8,801 to 
26,128 tons), Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, Miquelon and St. Pierre, French 
West Indies and Argentina. 

Most of the anthracite and coke were 
shripped through Buffalo, St. Lawrence 
and Michigan customs districts. Ohio, 
however, handled the greatest part of 
the bituminous exports, Buffalo, Virginia 
and Michigan having shipments much 
smaller, and those from other districts 
| being relatively unimportant. 


Panama Canal Traffic 


Steady During August 


Slightly Higher Than 


in July. 

A total of 255 commercial vessels and 
eight small nonseagoing launches passed 
through the Panama Canal during the 
first 15 days of August, paying an aggre- 
gate of $1,081,922.40 in tolls, according 
to a statement just made by the Wash- 
ington Office of the Panama Canal. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


During the first 15 days of August, 
1927, 255 commercial vessels and eight 
small nonseagoing launches transited the 
Canal. The tolls on the commercial ves- 
sels aggregated $1,081,902.69, and on the 
launches $19.71, or a total tolls collec- 
tion of $1,081,922.40. 


The daily average of transits of com- 
mercial vessels was 17 and the daily 
average tolls collection, $72,126.85. The 
average amount of tolls paid for each 
of the commercial transits was $4,242.76, 
as compared with $4,248.77 for the first 
15 days of July. 

In the following tabulation, the num- 
ber of commercial transits and the 
amount of tolls collected are shown for 
the first seven and one-half months of 
the current calendar year, with the daily 


| 
Daily Tolls First Half of Month 


~~ average of transits and tolls. 


Daily averages 
Transits Tolls 
14.29 $64,024.54 
16.03 71,245,038 
16.00 71,545.59 
15.46 68,840.23 
15.19 66,647.44 
15.16 65,679.26 
16.42 71,358.56 
17.00 72,126.85 


15.60 _ 
- 


Tolls - 
$1,984,760.71 
1,994,860.82 
2,217,913.20 
2,065,206.92 
2,066,070.73 
1,970,377.97 
2,215.515.99 
1,081,902.69 


$15,596,609.03 ; 


Thus, when | 


The new } 





$68,707.53 


nti-dumping Duty 
‘Incorrectly Imposed 
‘On Rug Importations 


Imports of Certain Woven 
Fabrics Found to Be Clas- 
sifiable as of Chief Value 

of Cotton. 


New York, Sept. 1.—Assessment of 
aitidumping duties by the collector of 


customs at this port on certain rugs im- 
ported from Canada was invalid and 
void, according to decisions by the United 
States Customs Court sustaining pro- 
tests of John Wanamaker, of New York; 
L. Bamberger & Company, of Newark, 
N. J., and Brown Thomson & Company, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 

According to the record in these cases 
the Treasury Department, in T. D. 39032, 
imposed an additional duty on rugs al- 
leged to have been “dumped” from Can- 
ada. In T. D. 42058 the Customs Court 
declared null and void the so-called find- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In deciding the present cases, the court 
follows the principle laid down in said 
T. D. 42058. 


In the Brown Thomson & Co. case it 
was pointed out that the merchandise 
consisted of Wilton carpets and Wilton 
rugs, purchased in Canada at a time 
when fhe merchandise could not: have 
been bought in the United States, be- 
cause of a strike in the industry. 

It was contended that “in this state of 
things the Anti-Dumping Act could not 
be applied to this importation.” Judge 
Fischer decides both issves in favor of 
the protestants, holding that the dump- 
ing duties should not have been im- 
posed. (Protests Nos. 203381-G-22845- 
26, etc. 

Required Affidavit Not Given. 


Due to the fact that certain customs 
regulations were not complied with, a 
map, imported for educational purposes 
by Tice & Lynch, Inc., duty must be 
paid at 25 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1310, Act of 1922. Claim was 
made for free entry under paragraph 
1530 as a map imported for use in an 
educational institution. 

“It appears from the report of the col- 
lector,” Judge Fischer writes, “that the 
affidavit required under Articles 414 and 
416 of the Customs Regulations of 1923 
was not filed with the entry herein. 
Hence the protest must be and hereby 
is overruled.” (Protest No. 167092-G- 
22320.) ° 


Fabrics Incorrectly Classified. 


Certain woven fabrics imported by P. 
C. Kuyper & Company were classified 
on entry as in chief value of silk or 
metal thread, with duty at the rate of 
55 per cent advalorem under Paragraph 
1205 or 385 of the Act of 1922. 

In a decisfon just handed down Judge 
Fischer, of the Customs Court, finds that 
these goods should have been classified 
under Paragraph 909 as Jacquard woven 
fabrics in chief value of cotton, duti- 
able at the rae of only 45 per cent ad 
valorem. (Protest No. 126597-G-40907- 
25.) 


Chair Cost Production 


Briefs Made Public 


Manufacturers and Importers 
Make Conflicting Reports | 
Before Commission. 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has just made public briefs which were 
submitted by counsel representing the 
domestic manufacturers and importers 
in the so-called “bentwood chair cost of 
production investigation.” These briefs 
are in reply to similar ones filed by the 
same counsel and are to serve as argu- 
ments in the case before the Commis- 
sion, it was orally announced. 


The briefs filed by counsel represented 
the views of Thornet Brothers, New 
York City, importers, and the Great 
Northern Chair Company, of Chicago, 
domestic manufacturers of bentwood 
chairs. 


Importers Position Summarized. 


In summarizing the position of the 
importers, the reply brief said: 

“Nor can we properly arrive at the 
cost of production by dedéucting from 
the invoice price, as suggested by coun- 
sel for one of the domestic producers, 
any assumed sum as a reasonable profit 
to the manufacturer. Such indirect 
method of ascertaining the cost of pro- 
duction under the law can only be in- 
véked when direct evidence is not avail- 
able. The foreign producers have never 
declined to open their books to the Com- 
mission for full disclosures of costs of 
production. 

He must also remember that the im- 
ported glass cited was a completed 
article which entered the market im- 
mediately and became competitive, while 
in this case the article is not competitive 
or marketable as it enters the ports. 

The very most that the complainants 
ean ask, under all the evidence and the 
facts established in this case, is the 
privilege of dismissing their case. 

On behalf of the Great Northern Chair 
Company, the reply brief, said: 

Further Delay Unnecessary. 

If this proposal of the importers is to 
be followed to its logical conclusion we 
can conceive that this investigation is to 
be prolonged ad infinitum. We are cer- 
tain that the Commission will counte- 
nance nothing of the kind. We believe 
that we -have submitted sufficient evi- 
dence to show that a condition exists 
calling for an equalization of costs that 
is within the scope of the Tariff Act and 
that further investigation or inquiry is 
neither necessary nor desirable. The 
importers’ representations that such furs 
ther investigation is required we regard 
as either a gesture looking to delay or 
an objection which is not germane to the 
purpose of the Commission’s inquiry. 

hl adil ren oeiciistn ven aetthelaiin Wie. 
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| Patents 


Y Claims for Machine 
To Wash Dishes Are 


(ixvex 


Trade Marks 


Duro Company of Ohio Wins Suit Excluding Registration Denied 
Name “Duro” on Manufacture of Another To “Nip py” as Trade 


Mark for Mustard 


_ Dish Washers 


Conditions Fixed by Which Insurance Policy 
Is Exempt from Bankruptcy Proceedings 


) Spices Engines 


ci: | the terms of Section 6 of the Bank- 


ruptcy Act, as well as the exception 


as to exempt property found in Section 
70 (a). ‘Allen v. Central Wis. Trust 
Co. was decided by the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court before that court finally 


. 
a ee 


Provisions for Change of Beneficiary and Surrender Per- Charges of Unfair Competition and Confusion in Minds 


hy PSs Sa 


Found Acceptable 


Features Are Spraying Ele- 
ment Which Utilizes 
Water for Rinsing 
Purposes. 


‘APPLICATION OF GRAYSTON L. OHMART. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent 1638549 was issued to Ohmart 
on August 9, 1927 for Dish Washing 
Machines, on application filed Nevember 


9, 1921. 
Stuart C. Barnes for appellant. 


Claims for a dish washing machine | 


having novel spraying arrangement held 
allowable. The full text of the opinion 
of Second Assistant 
of Patents Moore is as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming. the de- 


cision of the examiner finally rejecting | 


claims 1 to 9, inclusive, and 11 to 16, 
inclusive. 


machines. Claims 1, 5, 13 and 16 may 


be quoted as typical of the appealed | 


claims: 


1. In a dish washing machine, the | 


combination of a cabinet provided with 
a washing chamber and a revolving 


ing spray openings and arranged to ro- 
tate the spray said arms located at the 
bottom and a vertical rotatable spindle 
secured thereto provided with a rose 
head having jet openings. 
Provided Revolving Spray. 

5. In a dish washing machine, the 

combination of a cabinet provided with 


a washing machine and a revolving | 
spray having horizontal arms at the | 


bottom provided with lines of upwardly- 


directed jet openings on the rear sides | 


of said arms, and a vertical spindle pro- 


vided with rose heads having jet open- | 


ings, the said spindle also having jet 


openings in its sides, the jet openings | 
in the spindle and in the rose heads ar- | 


ranged in vertical planes with respect 


to the jet openings in the horizontal | 
| affect the allowance to bankrupts of the 


arms. 
13. In a dish washing machine, a cabi- 


net provided with a washing chamber, a | 
revolving spray rotated by one or more | 
perforated horizontal arms at the bottom | 
and having a central vertically rotating | 
spindle provided with a pair of rose | 
heads, the upper one of which throws a | 
fan-like spray downwardly and the lower | 


one of which throws a fan-like spray 

‘ upwardly, and a pair of skeleton dish 

bask@ts that can be threaded over the 

spindle and rose heads and supported in 

the chamber above the horizontal arms. 
Delivery to Spray. 

16. In a dish washing machine, a cabi- 


sump and a 
the 


and having a _ strainer 
passageway - leading to 
sump, a spray within the 
a pump outside of the 
for taking water out of the strainer 
sump and delivering the same 
to the spray, and a cup-like strainer car- 
ried on a long stem and fitting into the 
strainer sump and the stem passing 
through the oblique passage-way. to the 
exterior of the cabinet. 

The references relied upon are: Rudd, 
300398, June 17, 1884; Desjardins, 
937363, October 19, 1909; Blanks, 1281493, 
October 15, 1918; Cornwall et al., 1323216, 
November 25, 1919; Fischer (German), 
153617, May 2, 1902. 


chamber, 


wall et al. in view of Desjardins. 


wall et al. except as to the rosehead car- 


ried by the vertical rotatable spindle. | 
The rosehead form of spraying device, | 
however, is common in this art as shown | 
No invention | 


by Desjardins and Rudd. 
was involved in providing Cornwall et 
al. with a rosehead. 

Claims 2 and 83 fail to define pafent- 
able subject-matter for the 
stated in connection with claim 1. 

Arrangement of Openings. 

Claim 4 includes the limitation that 
the operwing in the roseheads are ar- 
ranged in vertical planes angularly with 
respect to the lines of spray openings in 
the arms. The Cornwall et al. patent 
shows an equivalent arrangement of the 
openings in the vertical spindle with re- 
spect to the openings in the horizontal 
arms. 
was involved in substituting spray rose- 


heads such as shown by Rudd and Des- | 
jardins for the jet openings in the ver- | 


tical spindle of Cornwall et al. and in 
giving to the spray openings a corre- 
sponding arrangement. 

Claims 5 and 6 include the limitations 


that both the vertical spindle and the | 
roseheads are provided with jet openings, | 
and that the jet openings in the vertical | 
spindle and in the roseheads are ar- | 
| not suggested by the cited patents, and 


rangea in vertical plane angularly 
with respect to the openings in the hori- 
zontal arms. This arrangement produces 
a more thorough washing and rinsing 


effect upon the dishes than is produced | 


by the cited patents and at the same 
time avoids interference of the 
jets of the several sprays. 
nation is believed to be patentable. 
Claims 7, 8, 9, and 11 are regarded as 


devoid of patentability in view of the art ‘| 
and reasons noted by the examiners-in- | 


chief. 
Skeleton Dish Baskets. 

Claim 12 includes skeleton dish baskets 
as elements of the general combination. 
This is common as shown by the cited 
patents. 

Claims 18 and 14 include, in addition 
to the perforated horizontal arms by 
which the spraying elements are rotated 
and by which the spray from said arms 
is utilized for washing and rinsing pur- 
poses, two roreheads, one throwing a 
spray downwardly and the other upward- 
ly. The combination appears to be new 
and patentable. 

Cup-Shaped Strainer. 

Claims 15 and 16 include, in addition 

to the general combination, a sump, a 


cup-shaped strainer within the sump and | 


means, including the arrangement of the 


Commissioner | 


strainer | 
| might have exercised 


chamber | (5) property which prior to | 





° 1 S | and carry 
> Claim 1 is readable directly on Corn- | 


reasons | 


It is believed that no invention | 


spray | 
The combi- | 





mit Passage as an 


IN THE MATTER OF ALEXANDER GRANT, 
BANKRUPT. DistrRICT CouRT, WESTERN 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN. 

Where under the provisions of a pol- 
icy of life insurance the insured had 
the privilege of changing the benficiary 
without his consent, thus terminating all 
his rights under the policy, and of sur- 
rendering the policy and receiving its 
cash surrender value, the court held that 
the policy was not exempt under the 
bankruptcy laws and that it passed to 
the trustee as an asset. 

But where the insured did not reserve 
the privilege of changing the beneficiary 
and where there was no provision for a 
cash surrender value contained in the 
policy but the policy¥had a cash sur- 
render value payable only upon surren- 
der by both the insured and the benfici- 
ary and such value was payable to both 
and not to eithex one alone, the court 
held that the policy was exempt under 


i : | the bankruptcy laws and did not pass 
The invention relates to dish washing | 


to the trustee as an asset. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge,| 
| the beneficiary, it “must be regarded as 
in bank- | 


Luse follows: 


On review of an order of Charles A. | 


Wilson, Referee. filed by the Referee on 
June 2¢, 1927. 


oe : & | Severa! Insurance Policies 
spray, comprising horizontal arms hav- ; 


| Were Held by Bankrupt 


Of a number of insurance policies held 
by the bankrupt in which his wife was 
named as beneficiary, the referee in the 


| order above mentioned held that a policy 
| in the Prudential Insurance Company ; 


dated November 6, 1913, for $2,000, is not 


| exempt, and passed to the trustee as an 
asset, and held likewise with reference | 


to a policy in the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company for $977. 

With respect to the other policies the 
referee held that they did not constitute 
an asset in the hands of the trustee. The 
bankrupt seeks review with respect to 
the order so far as it affects the Pruden- 
tial and New York Life policies. 

Section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act pro- 
vides as follows: “a. This Act shall not 


exemptions which are prescribed by the 
State laws in force at the time of the 
filling of the petition in the 
wherein they have had their domicile for 
the six months or the greater portion 
thereof immediately preceding the filling 
of the petition.” 

Section 70 (a) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
so far as material, reads as follows: 

“The trustee of the estate of a bank- 


; rupt, upon his appointment and quali- | © , | 
| first holding the contrary, on rehearing 


fication,—shall be vested by operation 


of law with the title of the bankrupt, | ‘ ] 
| competent for the insured and insurer 


as of the date he was adjudged a bank- 


| rupt, except in so far as it is to property 
net provided with a washing chamber | 


which is exempt, to ail (3) powers 


| which he might have exercised for his | 
which he | 


tliose 
for some other 


own benefit, but not 
person— 
the filing of the netition he could by 
any means have transferred or which 


might have been levied upon and sold | 
| under judicial process against him: Pro- 
| vided, That whenever any bankrupt shall 
| have any insurance policy which has a 


cash surrender value payable to him- 
self, his estate, or personal representa- 


tives, he may, within 30 days after the | 


cash surrender value has been ascer- 


tained and stated to the trustee by the | 
company issuing the same pay, or secure | 
‘ ; | to the trustee the sum 
Claims 1 to 9 stand rejected on Corn- | 


so ascertained 
and stated, and continue to hold, own, 
such policy free from the 
claims of the creditors participating in 
the distribution of his estate under the 
bankruptcy proceedings, 
policy shall pass to the trustee as as- 
sets.” 


Relevant Statutes 


Of Wisconsin Quoted 


relevant to 
and 


The Wisconsin statutes 
the inquiry are Sections 272.18 
246.09, which are respectively as 
lows: 

“Sec. 272.18. All moneys arising un- 
der any policy of insurance payable to 


| a married woman, or to any person in | 


trust for her, or her benefit, shall be 


exempt from the claims of her husband 


and of the persons effecting or as- 


signing such insurance for her benefit | 
| and from the claims of their respective | 


representatives and creditors subject to 
the provisions, of Section 246.09.” 
“Sec. 246.09. and any person, 
whether her husband or not effecting 
any insurance on his own life or on 
the life of another may cause the same 


to be made payable or assign the policy | 
to a married woman or to any person | 4 . 
| at least prior to its maturity. 


sump, by which the strainer may be re- 


moved during the washing and rinsing | 


operations. The specific combination is 
appears to be patentable. 

The appellant proposes a new claim in 
lieu of claim 15. The proposed claim, 
however, fails to state the operative re- 
lation of the sump to the liquid circuit. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
is affirmed as to claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8 


’ 


9, 11 and 12, but is reversed as to claims | 


5, 6, 13, 14, 15 and 16. 


Asset to Trustee. 


» 
in trust for her or her benefit; and every 


such policy, when expressed to be for 
the benefit of or assigned or made pay- 
able to any married woman or any such 
trustee, shall be the sole and separate 
property of such marrted woman and 
shall inure to her separate use and 
benefit and that of her children, and 
in case of her surviving the period of 
term of such policy the amount of the 
insurance shall be payable to her or her 
trustee for her own use and benefit, 
free from control, disposition or claims 
of her husband. and of the person ef- 
fecting or assigning such insurance and 
free from the claims of their respective 
representatives and creditors.” 

In view of Cohen v. Samuels, 245 U. 
S. 50, and Cohn v. Malone, 248 U. S. 450, 
together with Frederick v. Fidelity In- 
surance Co., 256 U. S. 395, the question 
is settled that where a policy of life in- 
surance has a surrender value, payable 
in terms to the bankrupt, or if not in 
terms payable to him, but which could 
be made go payable at the bankrupt’s 
will by a simple declaration changing 


~ 


assets to which the trustee 
ruptcy was entitled.” 


| Policies Conforming to 
| Conditions Are Assets 


Insofar as the policies in question con- 
form to this condition, they must be re- 
garded as assets which would pass to 





State | 


otherwise the | 


fol- | 





the trustee under the provision of sec- 
tion 70 (a) above quoted unless such 
policies are exempt, as provided in Sec- 
tion 70 (a) and Section 6 of that act. 
Whether the policies are exempt de- 
pends upon their provisions and whether 
they come within the terms of the Wis- 
consin statutes above quoted. There has 


been considerable uncertainty with ref- | 
erence to the intent of the law in Wis- | 
consin since the passage of the statutes | 


under consideration and until the deci- 


sions in Hilliard v. Life Co., 137 Wis. | 


208, supplemented by Natl. Life Ins. Co. 
v. Brautigan, 163 Wis. 270, and Christ- 


| man v. Christman, 163 Wis. 433. 

In the Hilliard case it was determined | 
ythat it was competent for the insured | 
and insurer to incorporate in a life in- | 


| pany of America dated November 6, | pliances and engines that the trade has 


surance policy payable to his wife a pro- 
vision that the policy might be surren- 
dered by the insured and in the event of 
such surrender the beneficiary shouid have 


| no claim whatever upon the company. 


It was held that this phrase took the 


| policy outside of the provisions of what 
| is now Section 246.09 of the Wisconsin 


statute.:, and in the Brautigan case, after 
the Wisconsin court held that it was 


to incorporate in a life insurance policy 
payable to the wife of the insured that 
the latter reserve the right to change the 
beneficiary, and that such a provision is 


valid, and under such a provision the | 
husband might change the beneficiary | 
without her | 


thought it 
consent. 


Terms of Policy Governs 


be his wife, 


| Changing of Beneficiary 


In the Christman case it was held that 


| this power to change the beneficiary | 


must be exercised accordir.g to the provi- 
signs of the policy and not otherwise, 
and that it could not be done by will. 
In this case this power or privilege of 
changing the beneficiary is spoken of as 
“a power reserved.” 

And in the Hilliard case it was said: 


“It follows, as we view the matter, | 


that under the terms of the policy the 
right to mature a claim for a surrender 
value is personal to respondent.” 

The fact that this privilege or power 


| is deemed personal to the insured is 
| stressed somewhat by counsel for the 


bankrupt as bearing upon his claim that 
the right does not pzss to the trustee. 
But this is not thought sound in view of 
the provisions of (3) of Section 70 (a) 
of the Bankruptcy Law. 

Assuming, but not deciding, that 
the exemption, not in favor of the 
bankrupt but in favor of his wife, is 
covered by the phrase, “except in so 
far as it is to property which is 
exempt,” appearing in Section 70 (a), 
it is clear under the Wisconsin 
decisions above referred to that provi- 
tions in the policy providing for the gur- 
render and payment of the surrender 
value to the insured and also those re- 
serving © the insured the right to 
change the beneficiary without the lat- 


| ter’s consent, are valid provisions, and 
| where they appear in the policy, take 


the policy out of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 246.09 of the Wisconsin statutes 


Bankrupt relies largely upon Holden 
v. Stratton, 198 U: S. 202, and Allen 
v. Central Wis. Trust Co., 143 Wis. 
381. However, the Holden case is not 
applicable in view of the provision of 
the Washington law “that the proceeds 
or avails of all life insurance shall be 
exempt from all liability for any debt.” 


Surrender Value 
Exempted to Bankrupt 


That provision exempted to the bank- | 
rupt the surrender value of life insur- | 
| ance policies and came clearly within 





| provision for 





| Company, 262 U. S. 





arrived at its conclusion expressed _in 
the Brautigan case that the right to 
change the beneficiary could validly be 
reserved and was also determined with- 
out the aid of ‘the later decisions in 
the United States Supreme Court here- 
inbefore alluded to. 

In the policy in suit, issued by the 
Prudential Insurance Company, it is 
provided: - 

“The insured may, at any time when 
this policy is in force, by written notice 
to the company at its home office, 
change the beneficiary or _ bene- 
ficaries under, this’ policy, such 
change to take effect only upon endoyse- 
ment of the same on the policy by the 
company, whereupon all rights of the 
former beneficiary or beneficiaries shall 
cease.” 

The policy also contains a provision 
for cash surrender value and it appears 
therein that it had such a value, if the 
surrender were effected on or before 
August 6, 1926, of $481, less an indebted- 
ness of $133.41. It is entirely clear then 
that so far as this policy is concerned, 
the insured had the right to change 
the beneficiary without her consent, thus 
terminating all her rights under the 


| policy and to surrender the policy and 


receive its cash surrender value. This 
being so, the order of the referee was 
clearly right with respect to this policy. 


Right to Change Beneficiary 


Not Reserced in One Policy 

With respect to the policy in the New 
York Life Insurance Company, however, 
no right to chenge the beneficiary was 
reserved, nor for that matter was any 
a cash surrender value 
contained in the policy. 

However, it appears in evidence that 


| the same has a cash surrender value 


but payable only upon surrender by both 
the insured and the beneficiary and such 
value payable by both and not to either 
one alone. As to this latter policy, 


therefore, it does not come within the | 


provisions of Section 70 (a), and the 
order of the referee was erroneous in 
that regard. 

It is, therefore, ordered and adjudged 


| that the arder of the referee filed June 


30, 1927, be, and the same is hereby 
affirmed in so far as it relates to the 
policy of the Prudential Insurance Com- 


1913, and said order is hereby reversed 
so far as it relates to the policy issued 
by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany No. 684610 for $977. 

August 8, 1927. 


Removal From State 


| Jurisdiction Sustained Where 


Change of Residence Was 
in Good Faith. 


EDWARD SHERMAN, PLAINTIFF, V. Nor- | 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. ! 
Law 40-144. DistricT Court, SoUTH- | 


ERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 
0479 

The court held herein that a person 
who becomes a resident of a State in 
good faith should not be deprived of the 
privilege of bringing an action in the 
same courts as other residents merely 
because he became a resident thereof 
after his cause of action arose. 

The full text of the memorandum of 
Judge Bondy follows: 

The plaintiff denies that he came to 
New York for the purpose of bringing 
suit against the defendant and states 


in his affidavit that his only purpose for | 


moving to New York and establishing 
a residence here was to obtain more com- 


petent and efficient medical treatment | 


than he could obtain in the hamlet in 
which he resided before he lost his eye- 
sight, a leg, and part of his skull. 
Differs From Prior Cases. 

This case, therefore; differs 
those in which suit was brought “in a 
State in which the cause of action did 


not arise and in which the transaction | 
giving rise to it was not entered upon | 
| “Duro” on spark plugs. 


and in which the foreign carrier neither 
owns nor operates a railroad and in 
which the plaintiff does not reside.” 

See Davis v. Farmers Cooperative 
812; Atchison Ry. 
Co. v. Wells, 265 U. S. 101; St. Louis 
B. & M. Ry. v. Tayler, 266 U. S. 200; 
Davis v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. R. Co., 
257 U.S, 257. : 

The statute under which this action 


was brought by the plaintiff authorizes | 


an action against a foreign corporation 


| to be maintained by a resident of the 


State for any cause of action. Civil 
Practice Act, Sec. 1780. 

The court has not been referred to 
any case in which it actually was held 
that a person who became a resident of 
a State in good faith and not for the 
purpose of litigation, should be deprived 
of the right to bring an action in the 
same courts as other residents merely 
because he became a resident thereof 
after the cause of action against a for- 
ign interstate carrier arose. 

The motion to dismiss, therefore, is 
denied. 

August 1, 1927. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 


1927 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses....... 
Total expenses incl. other. . 
Net from railroad 
Taxes...;. 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after Penta... <cciccckees 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio......... 


July 


6,163,100 
4,431,104 
11,713,370 
1,675,632 
2,160,911 
5,820,926 
8,251,072 


7 Months 
1926 

43,538,028 
28,629,151 
81,027,914 
11,094,101 
16,861,454 
28,330,956 
60,724,743 
20,724,743 


1926 
6,468,646 
4,522,412 

12,242,255 
1,793,925 
2,680,499 
3,988,147 
9,065,690 
3,176,565 

485,550 
2,689,421 
2,079,167 
2,197.21 


74.1 


1927 
42,957,929 
28,319,492 
79,803,179 
11,111,172 
15,744,359 
27,895,961 
58,911,837 
20,891,342 

3,662,913 
17,220,586 
12,490,366 

2,175.19 
73.8 


1927 
12,380,238 
3,612,873 
17,211,605 
5,437,632 
3,828,527 
4,670,284 
12,128,643 
5,082,962 
1,437,764 
3,643,678 
3,578,881 
9,450.00 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 


7 Months 

1926 
78,812,061 
23,375,854 
110,813,451 
16,945,205 
21,679,568 
34,124,554 
77,613,505 
33,197,946 
9,520,352 
23,661,033 
23,637,260 
9,253.05 

70.0 


July 
1927 
81,563,163 
23,473,594 
114,166,693 
20,114,453 
22,952,795 
34,828,330 
83,199,260 
30,967,435 
9,228,167 
21,722,459 
21,650,790 
9,412.74 
72.9 


1926 
15,306,169 
3,770,345 
20,355,749 
2,509,841 
3,075,488 
5,159,406 
11,463,472 
8,892,277 
1,999,568 
6,889,091 
6,771,070 
9,336.03 


70.5 66.2 





| product. 


Fails to Prevent Suit | 


| barked on a commercial scale 


from | 


| accessories. 
| ture, which was corffined to a spark plug 








of Public Are Sustained in Court. 


Duro Co. v. Duro Co. District Court, 

District oF NEW JERSEY. 

The Duro Company of Ohio, having es- 
tablished a large business in various 
products, including combustion engines, 
was held entitled to prevent another 
Duro Company from using the word 
“Duro” on spark plugs. 

H. A. Toulmin, Sr., H. A. Toulmin, Jr., 
and H. C. Minton, Jr., represented plain- 
tiff. Edward G. Fenwick and Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt represented defendant. 

The text of the opinion by District 
Judge Bodine follows: 

The plaintiff is an Ohio corporation. 
Since 1916, it has produced electrical 
apparatus of various sorts, such as 
switches, solnoids, electrical motors, 
electric driven pumps, electric driven 
pneumatic water gystems and internal 
combustion engines of the smaller types 
used on farms, mines and in villages for 
supplying a source of power where elec- 
tric current is not available. And these 
products have been continuously marked 
“Duro.” 


Plaintiff Built Up 
Large Business Since 1916 


A great business, running into the mil- 
lions, has been built up. Nearly $2,000,- 
000, directly and indirectly, has been 
expended on _ advertisements. Four 
Patent Office registrations have been se- 
cured. The first has to do particularly 
with electric apparatus, the others with 
lighting and pumping outfits and the 
last with mechanism electrically driven 
or electrically operated in various 
fashions. 

The plaintiff has sold its electrical 
devices and internal combustion engines 
with the aid of 10,000 jobbers and 300 
salesmen. The product has become a 
household necessity in farming districts 
and the word “Duro” has become a 
household word indicative of plaintiff’s 
product. Sometimes the word “Duro” 
has appeared in block letters; sometimes 
in a triangle. Sometimes the word has 
been stenciled upon the product, while 
at other times it has been directly ap- 
plied, or the article has been tagged. 
So vlosely has the word been considered 


| in connection with these electrical ap- 


regarded the word “Duro” as having sole 
applicability to plaintiff’s goods, and 
finally in 1925 the Patent Office granted 
registration. ; 

The plaintiff’s corporate title was from 
time to time changed more closely to 
identify the manufacturer with the 
The defendant, however, first 
adopted the corporation name. *% 
the plaintiff was for years a national 
advertiser and its goods were sold as 
early as 1916 in New Jersey under the 
trade name “Duro,” it is obvious that 
the defendant zealized the full purport 

laintiff’s priority. 
att only couniens use of the word 
“Duro” with electrical appliances was 
by the old Chicago Battery Company, 
which long before the plaintiff’s advent 
passed out of the picture. 


The defendant quite recently em- 


in the 


manufacture of spark plugs at Newark, 
N. J. The plugs are marked with the 
word “Duro.” The printing used is a 
big elongated “Dp” with a little “‘u-r-o 
inside crossed by @ double headed red 
arrow. It is of this that the plaintiff 


| complains. 


o the allegations of unfair com- 
ssitiion, the defense is that the product 
and goods of the two companies are So 
different and the markings are SO dif- 
ferent—the plaintiff sometimes using a 
triangle and bar with the word ‘Duro, 
while the defendant uses the big “D 
with the little “u-r-o” within crossed by 
a double pointed red arrow—that there 
is no unfair competition. 


Answers to Trade-M ark 


Infringement Charge Outlined 
The defenses to the charge of trade- 


mark infringement are: First, that de- 
fendant was the first to” use the name 
Second, that 


the word “Duro” was so common for 


| years prior to its adoption by the parties 


to the suit, both as to the name of in- 
dividuals and corporations, as to have no 
quality capable of becoming a subject of 
copyright, except with other distinguish- 
ing marks. Third, that “Duro” has been 
so commonly used that it had no prop- 
erty of indicating origin of itself. 

The defendant’s business history dates 
back tu 1919. A partnership seems to 
have been formed to deal in automobile 
Little came of the adven- 


cleaning brush and other simple things, 
until a corporation was formed in 1920 
under the name of the Duro Company. 
This company made spark plugs and sold 
a few under the trade name “Duro.” 
They now have a small factory and pos- 
sibly 100 employes. The plugs are sold 
principally in the East. 

On the question of unfair competition, 
it may be noted that the name “Duro” 
was used with plaintiff’s electrical prod- 
uct since 1916; that large sums of money 
were expended. upon advertising and 
marketing these goods so as to establish 
a valuable property in the name. Ob- 
viously, the defendant did not use the 
word “Duro” until three years after the 
plaintiff’s Duro engines had been sold 
in New Jersey. 

The Supreme Court said: 

“What degree of resemblance is nec- 
essary to constitute an infringement is 
incapable of exact definition, as appli- 
cable to all cases. All that courts of jus- 
tice can do, in that regard, is to say that 
no trader can adopt a trade-mark, so 
resembling that of another trader, as 
that ordinary purchasers, buying with 
ordinary caution, are likely to be misled.” 
McLean v. Fleming, 96 U. S. 251. 

“The term (trade-mark) has been in 
use from a very early date, and, gen- 
‘erally speaking, means a distinctive mark 
of authenticity, through which the prod- 
ucts of particular manufacturers or the 


Since ; 





vendible commodities of particular mer- 
chants may be distinguished from those 


of others. It may consist in any symbol 
or in any form of words, but as its office 
is to point out distinctively the origin 
or ownership of the articles to which it 
is afffed, it follows that no sign or form 
of words can be appropriated as a valid 
trade-mark, which from the nature of 
the fact conyeyed by its primary -mean- 
ing, others may employ with equal truth, 
and with equal right, for the same 
purpose. 
, “And the general rule is thoroughly 
established that words that do not in and 
of themselves indicate anything in the 
nature of origin, manufacture or owner- 
ship, but are merely descriptive of the 
place where an article is manufactured 
or produced, vannot be monopolized as a 
trade-mark. 
“The name ‘Elgin’ it is contended has 
acquired a secondary signification in con- 
rection with its use by appellant, and 
should not, for that reason, be consid- 
ered or treated as merely a geographical 
name. It is undoubtedly true that where 
such a secondary signification has been 
acquired, its use in that sense will be 
protected by restraining the use of the 
word by others in such a way as to 
amount to a fraud on the public, and 
on those to whose employment of it the 
special meaning has become attached. 
“In other words, the manufacturer of 
particular goods is entitled to the reputa- 
tion they have acquired, and the public 
is entitled to the means of distinguishing 
between those, and other, goods; and 
protection is accorded against unfair 
dealing, whether there be a_ technical 
trade-mark or not. The essence of the 
wrong consists in the sale of the goods 
of one manufacturer or vendor for those 
of another.” Elgin National Watch Co. 
v. Illinois Watch Co., 178 U. S. 673, 674. 


“Duro” Name on Plug 


Said to. Mislead Public 

The plaintiff was the first to adopt 
the name “Duro” as applicable to its 
electrical product. By the unwarranted 
use by the defendant of this name, un- 
doubtedly purchasers were misled. A 
man purchasing a Duro engine and re- 
quiring a new spark plug, would un- 
doubtedly seek a Duro plug. The Duro 
plugs are made of a size to fit exactly 
in the Duro engine. The difference in 
letter arrangement would not enable the 
purchaser to detect the simulated arti- 
cle. The plaintiff is entitled to the repu- 
tation his goods have acquired under 
the term “Duro” whether this name be 
@ surname or not, and whether it is 
a technical trade mark or not. The 
essence of the wrong is the sale of these 
electrical goods for those of the plaintiff. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia in Duro Pump & 
Mfg. Co. v. California Cedar Products 
Co., 11 Fed. (2d) 205, held that the 
Duro Company, the plaintiff, here, was 
the originator of the mark “Duro,” and 
further said in granting exclusive regis- 
tration: 

“While the descriptive properties of 
the products of the two companies are 
technically different, both are used in 
residences, and under the evidence, we 
are constrained to the view that their 
concurrent use would tend to confusion 
of the identity of the Duro Company. 
If the California Cedar Products Com- 
pany were permitted to use this mark, 
which has come to represent the Duro 
Company and its product to the public, 
other companies likewise might use it, 
with resultant loss of identity of the 
Duro Company.” 


Court Denied Use of 


‘Rolls-Royce’ for Same Reason 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, for the 
Third Circuit, Judge Buffington speak- 
ing for the court said, in Wall v. Rolls- 
Royce of America, 4 Fed. (2d) 333, af- 
firming a decision of this eourt in re- 
straining Wall from doing business un- 
der the name Rolls-Royce Tube Com- 
pany: 

“From the pleadings and statements 
made at the argument, it is clear that 
the purpose of Wall was to take and 
use the good will, fair name, and trade 
record which the two companies, had, 
through years of business integrity, 
given to the name ‘Rolls-Royce,’ and 
thereby create in the minds of the pub- 
lic the impression that his mail order 
tubes bore some connection with the 
real Rolls-Royce companies. Upon no 
other theory than a purposed appro- 
priatiuon to himself, and an intent to 
convey to the public a false impression 
of some supposed connection with the 
Rolls-Royce industries, can Wall’s ac- 


-“Nippy 


of a man with a radio tube in 


Patent Office Rules Word Is 
Merely Descriptive of 


Quality and Use 
Not Shown. 


APPLICATION oF R. T. FRENCH. SERIAL 
244224. FIRST ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS, PATENT OFFICE. 
Affirming the ruling of the trade mark 


examiner, the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents ruled that the word 
” for mustard was descriptive, 
hence not registrable as trade mark. 
Daniel Burke represented applicant. 

The full text of the opinion by First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan, fol- 
lows: 

The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiner of trade marks 
denying registration to the eg 
“Nippy” as a trade mark for use upo 
mustard and prepared mustard in Class 
No. 46, Foods and Ingredients of Foods. 

Descriptive of Quality. 

The examiner has denied registration 
upon the ground the word is “descriptive 
of the character or quality of the goods” 
and is, in consequence, unregistrable un- 
der the Act of February 20, 1905, by 
reason of the inhibition contained in 
Sec. 5 (b) of such Act. 

The examiner has further objected to 
the registration of the notation for 
mustard because the applicant has not 
shown use of such mark upon such 
goods. 

It is, of course, settled law that the 
applicant must have used the mark upon 
the particular goods included in the ap- 
plication for registration. It is not de- 
nied that the word “mustard” is quite 
generally used to indicate the prepared 
mustard upon which the applicant’s 
labels show the notation to be used. 

The applicant distinguishes mustard 
from prepared mustard and, admittedly, 
has not used the mark upon mustard. 
It is thought use upon both these differ- 
ent forms of mustard would have to’ be 
shown if the present application is per- 
mitted to stand. 

It would seem proper the applicant 
should cancel reference to mustard, for 
it is unable to show use of the mark 
upon mustard as distinguished from 
preparations containing mustard. All 
mustard may be said to be prepared 
mustard when it is in the form sold to 
consumers, and it would seem the words 
“prepared mustard” would be sufficient. 

_The primary meaning given in the 
dictionaries, and applicant quotes there- 
from in its brief, of the word “nippy” 
is: Biting; acid. Fron® this primary 
meaning, the secondary meaning as ap< 
plied 0 remarks which may be said to 
be cutting or sarcastic is derived. 

: In view of the well known character- 
istics, so far as taste is concerned, of 
mustard and its preparations, it would 
appear the notation is directly descrip- 
tive of the character or quality of the 
goods. It is doubtful if the faverage 
purchaser would attach any other mean- 


| ing to the notation than this. 


The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


August 20, 1927. 


tions and advertisements be explained. 
Seeing, then, that by putting his indi- 
vidual business under the name ‘Rolls- 
Royce,” and utilizing its trade reputa- 
tion and earned good will, Wall could 
greatly benefit himself, the converse of 
the proposition follows: ‘Rolls-Royce’ 
might, and indeed almost surely would, 
injure the real Rolls-Royce industries, 
and substantially detract from their 
good will and fair name. It is true 
those companies made automobiles and 
aeroplanes, and Wall sold radio tubes, 
and no one could think, when he bought 
a radio tube, hz was buying an auto- 
mobile or an aerc>lane. But that is 
not the test and gist of this case. Elec- 
tricity is one of the vital elements in 
automobile and aeroplane construction, 
and having built up a trade-name and 
fame in two articles of which electrical 
appliances are all important factors, 
what would more naturally come to the 


his receiving set, on which was the name 
‘Rolls-Royce,” with nothing else to in- 
dicate its origin, than for him to sup- 
pose that the Rolls-Royce Company had 
extended its high grade of electric prod- 
uct to the new, electric-using radio art 
as well. And if this Rolls-Royce radio 
tube proved unsatisfactory, it would 
sow in his mind at once an undermin- 
ing and distrust of the excellence of 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 
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Color Marks 


Establishment of Regular Airplane Service 
Over Atlantic Predicted Within 15 Years 


$$ 


Trade Mark Formed 
By Color Contrast 


Denied Registrability 


Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents Orders Interfer- 
ence Discontinued 
in Part. 


ApsoLuTE CoN-TAC-ToR CORPORATION V. 
FEepERAL GAUGE Co. TRADE MARK IN- 
TERFERENCE No. 790. ASSISTANT Com- 
MISSIONER OF PATENTS, PATENT OFFICE. 
For lack of conflict a trade mark in- 

terference was in part discontinued, but 

as to another part was continued. 
Jones, Addington, Ames & Seibold 

represented Absolute Con-Tac-Tor Cor- 

poration. Langdon Moore represented 


.Federal Gauge Co. 
i The complete text of the opinion of 
‘Assistant Commissioner Moore follows: 

This' is an appeal by the the Asbolute 
Con-Tac-Tor Corporation from the de- 
cision of the examiner of trade marks 
granting the motion of The Federal 
Gauge Co. to dissovle the intereference 
as to certain of the stated grounds for 
dissolution, but denying the motion as to 
others. 

The appellant specifies 15 alleged er- 
rors in the decision of the examiner of 
trade marks. These will be specifically 
considered only so far as they may be 
regarded as controlling of the questions 


at issue. g 
Grounds Are Outlined. 


The Federal Gauge Co. moved to dis- | 


solve the interference on the following 
grounds: ilo 

1. There has been such informality in 
declaring the said interference as will 
preclude the proper determination of the 
question of priority of use. 

9. That one of the marks of The Fed- 
eral Gauge Co. involved herein is not 


claimed by the Absolute Con-Tac-Tor | 


Corporation. ; ; 
3. That no interference in fact exists 


between the respective marks of the re- 
spective parties. 

4. The Absolute Con-Tac Tor cor- 
poration has no right to claim the cen- 
struction shown and described in its ap- 
plication as a registrable trade mark. 

The examiner of trade marks granted 
the motion to dissolve as to ground 1 for 
the reason that the appellant’s mark as 
constituted would not impress one as 
indicative of origin of the goods to which 
his mark is applied, the examiner stat- 
ing: ; 

“The interference is therefore dis- 
solved on the ground that the mark dis- 
closed in Serial No. 221731 is not a regis- 
trable trade mark.” 

Examiner Held in Error. 

The question raised by ground 1 of 
the motion relates to the formality in 
the declaration and not to the merits of 
the subject matter in issue. No such in- 
formality in the declaration of the inter- 
ference has been pointed out as would 
preclude the proper determination of the 
question of priority of use. The exam- 
iner of trade marks erred in considering 
the registrability of the trade mark 
claimed in application No. 212731, under 
this ground of dissolution and in holding 
said trade mark to be not registrable. 

As to ground 2 for dissolution the ex- 
amined of trade marks points out that 
the mark claimed in The Federal Gauge 
Co.’s registration No. 208852, namely, 
a green wire with a black terminal, is 
not claimed by the appellant and holds 
that one familiar with the contrast black 
and green, would not b* confused with 
the contrast yellow and green. As to this 
ground he ruled as follows: 

“The interference is therefore dissolved 
as to ground 2.” 

Distinction Recognized. 

It is believed that the examiner of 
trade marks committeed no error in dis- 
solving the interference as to the Fed- 
eral Gauge Co.’s Registration No. 208- 
852. The examiner recognized a regis- 
trable distinction between the registered 
trade mark consisting of the contrasting 
colors green and black for the body and 
terminal portions, respectively, of the 
wire, and the trade mark claimed in The 
Federal Gauge Co.’s application consist- 
ing of the contrasting colors green and 
yellow for the body and terminal por- 
tions, respectively. Obviously the ap- 
pellant’s trade mark cannot conflict with 
each of two registrably distinct trade 
marks. The appellant’s trade mark does 
not so nearly resemble the said registered 
trade mark as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistakes in the mind of the 
public when the two are appropriated 
concurrently to goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. Neither party in en- 
titled to claim a trade mark consisting 
broadly of contrasting colors, for con- 
ductor wires (Leschen Rope Co. v. Brod- 
erick, 201 U. S. 166). 

Same Descriptive Properties. 

As to ground 3 for dissolution, the 
examiner of trade marks held that the 
respective goods of the parties have the 
same descripitve properties and that the 
interference should not be dissolved on 

. the ground of no interference in fact. 

The examiner of trade marks com- 
\ mitted no error in declining to dissolve 

the interference on this ground. 

As to ground 4 the examiner of trade 
‘mraks after quoting from, the brief of 
' The Federal Gauge Co., stated: 

“The examiner is of the opinion that 
the way should be left open for evi- 
dence as to the manner in which the 

‘mark of either of the parties is formed, 
and for this reason the interference is 
not dissolved as to count 4.” 

The quotation above referred to reads 
as follows: 

“It is submitted that it is so well 
known in the electrical art that there is 
nothing which gives a trade mark right 
to a connection made by removing the 
covering of a stranded wire conductor 
cord and wrapping the bared strands of 
fine ‘vire about a terminal.” 

Confusion Held Likely. 

It is believed that the examiner erred 

in dissolving the interference as to 


grounds 1 and 2 and in continuing it as, 


to ground 4. An Interference may not 
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Weather Conditions Declared Greatest Hazard, in Analy- 
sis of Recent Transoceanic Flights. 


{Continued from Page 2.] 


of Chamberlin’s flight might have been 
utilized for the westward hop had a plane 
4,500 statute miles radius been avail- 
able, only May 4-5, when Nungesser and 
Coli were undertaking their ill-fated at- 
tempt, could be considered at all favor- 
able. 

In fact, while a storm center was lo- 
cated on the route, the weather condi- 
tions were more favorable, as a whole, 
for the westward flight than they had 
been for 10 years. This is the opinion 
of no less an authority than Charles 


| Mitchell, forecaster of the Weather Bu- 








reau in Washington. 

So with only five days of favorable 
weather during a period of two and a 
half months, good flying weather over 
the North Atlantic is at a distinct 
premium. 


Weather Information 
Not Generally Given 
In addition, all of the flyers labored 
under the difficulty of incomplete weather 
information. In spite of the publicity 
given the several flights and efforts made 
by various agencies, only a small per- 
centage of the ships en route on the days 
in question gave weather information in 
time to be of value. 
The following table is eloquent: 
Ships 
en route 
equipped Ships 
Flight. with radio. reporting. 
Nungesser 6 
Lindbergh ... ne Be 5 


Chamberlin ......... 2 5 
c 


From a naval standpoint the two re- 
maining points are the most important. 
The first is the value and necessity of 
aerial navigation. 

To the layman and to a large portion 
of the aviation world aerial navigation 
means dead reckoning. Even the few 
that know astronomical observations are 
possible believe that the flights of 
Lindbergh and Chamberlin demonstrate 
that such observations are not essential. 

And the direct opposite of this belief is 
the truth. For example, take Lind- 
bergh’s flight. 

He had no navigational equipment 
other than compasses and a chart show- 
ing the courses to be steered. The winds 
he encountered blew aimost directly par- 
allel to his courses. 


While on the first leg of his flight he 
encountered a small southeasterly drift; 
this was compensated for by a northerly 
drift he encountered over the ocean. 
Therefore the only factor tending to 


Use of Mark “‘Duro’”’ Denied 
To Competitive Product 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


product which the words ‘Rolls-Royce’ 
had hitherto stood for.” 

The facts and law stated by the same 
court in Akron-Overland Tire Co. v. 
Willys-Overland Co., 273 Fed. 674, seem 
clearly applicable to the facts in this 
case. There a small concern engaged 
in retreading tires adopted the name 
Akron-Overland Tire Company. Willys- 
Overland Company did not make tires, 
but did manufacture automobiles. Judge 
Buffington said: 

“Moreover, with a practically unlim- 
ited field of distinctive names open to 
it for choice, when the defendant lately 
entered the automobile industry, the 
fact that it chose to take a name that 
had no connection or association with 
the automobile trade, except the good 
will and association which the plaintiff 
had given it, shows conclusively that 
the name was given to this new venture 
in the automobile field because of its 
established high regard in that indus- 
try, which had been given it by the 
plaintiff.” 

An injunction may issue. 

August 14, 1927. 
be both dissolved and continued at the 
same time. 

I am of the opinion that the appellant’s 
trade mark for conductor wires, consist- 
ing of the contrasting colors green and 
yellow, the color of the body of the 
wire being predominately green and the 
terminal portion yellow, is a registrable 
trade mark, and that it so nearly resem- 
bles the trade mark of The Federal 
Gauge Co.’s application, comprising the 


; green color of the fabric covering of the 


wire in combination with the yellow 
color of a narrow ring of fabric sur- 
rounding one end of the conductor wire, 
as to be likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the public mind or to deceive 
purchasers when concurrently appropri- 
ated to goods having the same descrip- 
tive properties. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
marks dissolving the interference is af- 
firmed as to registration No. 208852, but 
is reversed as to the applications. 

The interference will continue as be- 
tween the respective applications of the 
parties. 


make him deviate from his track was his 
steering error. 

Colonel Lindbergh is a superb flyer, 
trained in the hard school of the air 
mail pilot. Consequently his steering 
error was practically nil and his landfall 
was only three miles from the desired 
point. 

Chamberlin, without navigational 
equipment and while probably almost as 
expert a pilot as Lindbergh, was about 
450 miles south of the great circle course 
to Berlin, when he sighted the “Maure- 
tania” and was able to check his po- 
sition by consulting a newspaper chart 
giving the approximate position of the 
ocean liners the preceding day. This un- 
doubtedly was due to the failure of his 
compasses to function to his satisfaction 
and to other factors. 


Lindbergh and Chamberlin 
Favored by Good Fortune 


Had Lindbergh encountered the cross 
winds that Byrd did, the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” would have been blown off her 
course as far as was the “Columbia” 
in spite of the perfect piloting of the 
man controlling her destinies. 

And had Chamberlin encountered the 
poor visibility conditions that hindered 
Byrd and been unable to sight the “Mau- 
retania,” it is almost certain that his 
courageous flight would have ended in 
disaster. 

By no means, the least of the many 
services that aviation owes to Charles 
Lindbergh was the warning he issued 
to the aviation world in general, and to 
the many flyers about to attempt a 
flight to Hawaii in particular, that trans- 
oceanic flights, and more particularly the 
Hawaiian flight, should not be attempted 
without a skilled navigator and complete 
navigational equipment, by which, of 
course, he meant astronomical observa- 
tions. 

As an important aid to aerial navi- 
gation, information concerning the move- 
ment of the upper air would be of great 
value. The observations of wind velocity 
and direction at various flying altitudes 
should be collected and published in the 
form of pilot charts, similar to the pilot 
charts showing surface wind conditions 
and other information now published 
by the Hydrographic Office. 

Unfortunately, the information essen- 
tial to the compilation of such charts is 
almost totally lacking, and there is no 
prospect of such information becoming 
available for some years. In all prob- 
ability international cooperation will be 
necessary for the successful undertaking 
of this project. 

The American flyers experiericed on 
an average five hours and twenty-five 
minutes darkness over the ocean, sun- 
set coming just after taking departure 
from Newfoundland and sunrise over 
the ocean about 500 miles to the east- 
ward of Newfoundland. 

The remaining darkness for them was 
over Europe and adjacent waters, Lind- 
berg experiencing only a couple of hours 
while Chamberlin and Byrd “spent the 
night” above those waiting to receive 
them. 

Nungesser and Coli, on the other 
hand (according to assumption made), 
experienced about 16 hours of darkness 
beginning in midocean. 


Trans-Oceanic Route 


Predicted in 15 Years 

These factors, which cover only the 
navigation and weather features of 
transoceanie flying, indicate clearly that 
the problem is by no means solved; but 
the authors feel that within 15 years, 
an aerial route across the North At- 
lantic will be regularly traveled. 

If the route is a nonstop one along 
the great circle course, it probably will 
be from New England or Canada to 
the Azores and thence to Europe for 
the eastward flight, and from Europe to 
the Azores and thence to some point in 
the southern United States for the west- 
ern flight. 

In addition, the prediction is hazarded 
that the planes operating on these 
routes will be capable of arising from 
and daylight on the water. While the 
exigencies of war sometimes require a 
sacrifice of safety for a gain in per- 
formance, no such necessity exists in 
time of peace or for passenger-carrying 
planes. 

It is most significant that all of the 
transoceanic flyers who lost their lives 
did so in landplanes while in no in- 
stance has a pilot engaged on a similar 
flight in a seaplane failed to be res- 
cued when threatened with disaster. 

Towers, Belinger, Locatelli, Rodgers, 
Snody and De Pinedo flying in seaplanes 
were all saved. Nungesser, Coli and St. 
Romain flying in landplanes have dis- 
appeared and probably have paid for 
their audacity with their lives. 

The action of the Frnech Govern- 
ment, in forbidding any of its official 
planes to attempt over-water long- dis- 
tance flights without flotation gear, is a 
positive indication that future commer- 
cial development in transoceanic flying 
will. concern, mainly that symbol of 
safety—the seaplane. 


' Transportation 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federa | Court Decisions 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Residence.—A person who be- 
comes a resident of a State in good faith and not for the iti 
: E od purpose of litiga- 
tion should not be deprived of the privilege of bringing an action in the me 
courts as other residents merely because he became a resident thereof after his 
cause of action against a foreign interstate carrier arose.—Sherman v. Norfolk 
& Western R. R. Co. (District Court, Southern District of New York).—Yearly 


Index Page 1844, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


keuity: Estoppel: Streets: Assessments.—Where defendants asserted no 
claim that ground in question was not a street and made no objection to 
the improvement until after it had been made, held, they were estopped to as- 
sert that it was not a street.—Kelley v. Eversole et al. (District Court, Eastern 
District of Kentucky).—Yearly Index Page 1882, Col. 4 (Volume IT). ; 


[NSURANCE: Life Insurance: Exemptions Under Bankruptcy Laws.—Where 
_under the provisions of a policy of life insurance the insured had the 
privilege of changing the beneficiary without his consent, thus terminating all 
his rights under the policy, and of surrendering the policy and receiving its 
cash surrender value, held, the policy is not exempt under the bankruptcy laws 
and it passes to the trustee as an asset.—In re Grant (District Court, Western 
District of Wisconsin).—Yearly Index Page 1884, Col. 2 (Volume II). ; 


[NSURANCE: Life Insurance: Exemptions Under Bankruptcy Laws.—Where 

under the provisions of a policy of life insurance the insured did not reserve 
the privilege of changing the beneficiary and there was no provision for a cash 
surrender value contained in the policy but the policy has a cash surrender 
value payable only upon surrender by both insured and beneficiary and such 
value is payable to both and not to either one alone, held, the policy is exempt 
under the bankruptcy laws and does not pass to the trustee as an asset.—In re 
Grant (District Court, Western District of Wisconsin)—Yearly Index Page 


1884, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


—— aus sg 


[NSURANCE: Life Insurance: Exemptions Under Bankruptcy Laws.—Where 

a policy of life insurance has a surrender value, payable in terms to the 
bankrupt, or if not in terms payable to him, but which could be made so pay- 
able at the bankrupt’s will by a simple declaration changing the beneficiary, it 
must be regarded as assets to which the trustee in bankruptcy is entitled.— 
In re Grant (District Court, Western District of Wisconsin)—Yearly Index 


Page 1884, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


[NSURANCE: Provisions of Policy: State Statutes: Exemptions.—Under 

Wisconsin decisions the provisions in a policy of life insurance providing 
for surrender and payment of surrender value to the insured and also those re- 
serving to the insured the privilege of changing the beneficiary without the 
latter’s consent are valid provisions, and where they appear in the policy, take 
the policy out of the provisions of the State statutes, providing for exemptions 
to married women, at least prior to its maturity.—In re Grant (District Court, 
Western District of Wisconsin).—Yearly Index Page 1884, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


NFAIR TRADING: Goods of Related Character: Combustion Engines and 
Spark Plugs: “Duro.”—The Duro Company having established a large 
business in combustion engines and other products is entitled to exclude others 
from using the word “Duro” on spark plugs, because a man purchasing a Duro 
engine and requiring a new spark plug would undoubtedly seek a Duro plug.— 
Duro Co. v. Duro Co. (District Court, District of New Jersey: 1927).—Yearly 


Index Page 1884, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTs: Aggregation: Control of Mechanisms From Common Source of 

Energy—The control of several series of mechanisms from a common 
source of energy is aggregative, not inventive, unless there is a new organism 
cooperating to effect a single result, hence claims must be refused which are 
directed to a weighing scale with an advertising device, a tallying device, and 
means actuated by weighing operations to operate the advertising and tallying 
devices.—Patent 1640112 to Crane (Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 1882, Col. 5 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


ATENTS: Patentability: Dish Washing Machine——Claims directed to dish 
washing machine having horizontal arms by which spraying elements are 
rotated and by which the spray from said arm is utilized for washing and 
rinsing purposes and two roseheads one throwing spray downwardly and the 
other upwardly held patentable over prior art—Ohmart, Grayston L., Ex 
Patent 


parte (Commissioner’s Decision, 


1884, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


RADE 


Page 1844, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


RADE MARKS: Patent Office Registration: Use of Mark Must Be Upon 
Goods Named.—Applications for registration of marks in Patent Office 
must show use of mark on goods named in application, and when applicant 
names mustard and prepared mustard, but shows use on prepared mustard only, 
the reference to. mustard must be canceled.—Application of R. T. French Co. 
(First Assistant Commissioner, Patent: Office).—Yearly Index Page 1884, Col. 


7 (Volume II). 
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RADE MARKS: Patent Office Practice: Motton to Dissolve Interference.— 
The registrability of a mark is not to be considered on a motion to dis- 
solve an interference for informality in declaration of the interference.—Abso- 
lute Con-Tac-Tor Corporation v. The Federal Gauge Co. (Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1885, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume IT). 


RADE MARKS: Not Confusing: Color Trade Mark.—A trade mark consist- 

ing broadly of contrasting colors for conducting wires is not registrable, 
and there is no confusing similarity between a mark consis‘4ag of green for 
body portion of wire and black for the terminal portion thereof, as against 
a mark consisting of green for body portion and yellow for terminal portion.— 
Absolute Con-Tac-Tor Corporation v. The Federal Gauge Co. (Assistant Com- 
missioner of Patents, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1885, Col. 1 


(Volume II). 


Method of Packaging Toric Articles——Claims 

method of packaging toric articles and to the package including limita- 
tion to a feature which differentiates them from the prior art are allowable 
as defining-an invention.—Patent 1640021 to Angier (Examiners-in-Chief, Pat- 
ent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1882, Col. 7 (Volume II). 


MARKS: Descriptive Word: 

“nippy” for mustard or mustard preparations is descriptive of character 
or quality of goods, hence not registrable under act of 1905.—Application of 
R, T. French Co. (First Assistant Commissioner, Patent Office) —Yearly Index 
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Office)—Yearly Index Page 


“Nippy” for Mustard.—The word 
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Patent Suits Filed 


(Notices under sec. 4921, R. S., as amended 
Feb. 18, 1922.) 

1514210, W. A. Heinrich, Switch box and 
switch cartridge, filed June 11, 1927, D. C., 
E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2038, W. N. 
Matthews Corp. v. Line Material Co. 

1524719, E. E. McGrew, Folding camp bed, 
filed Jan. 16, 1925, D. C. Nebr. (Lincoln), 
Doc. E 218, McGrew Machine Co. v. Doug- 
las Mfg. Co. 

1547008, M. Schwartz, Bushing structure, 
filed Aug. 25, 1925, D. C., N. D. Ohio (W. 
Div.), Doc. 585, American Flange & Mfg. 
Co. et al. v. American Steel Package Co. 
Dismissed without prejudice (notice dated 
June 24, 1927). 

1009502, B. Goldman, Sky light, filed Aug. 
8, 1927, D. C., E. D. Mich. (Detroit), Doc. 
2136, Superior Skylight Co., Inc., v. C. H. 
Miles. 

1058542 S. L. Brown, Pipe coupling, 1619- 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


1227 
Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 
Maintenance of way......... oe 
Maintenance of equipment...... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other. . 
Net from railroad 
NS i rash iat o8 ora e nhee 
Net after taxes, etc...... 
Net aiter rents 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio. .ccccscccccece 


July 


2,235,568 
444,889 
2,869,533 
481,694 
544,089 
1,006,625 
2,204,581 
664,952 
155,000 
509,686 
330,847 
1,954.13 
16.8 


Texas & Pacific Railway. 

7 Months 
1926 
14,478,245 
3,435,330 
19,445,461 
3,176,037 

, 3,763,456 
7,187,819 
15,313,105 
4,132,356 
1,094,000 
3,029,042 
2,471,284 
1,953.49 

18.8 


1927 
16,724,181 
3,180,917 
21,284,796 
3,727,851 
3,974,070 
7,628,158 
16,572,036 
4,712,760 
1,085,000 
3,617,712 
2,562,972 
1,954.13 

779 


1926 
2,069,791 
536,044 
2,803,917 
456,809 
520,774 
983,454 
2,143,745 
660,172 
162,000 
497,302 
432,872 
1,953.49 

76.5 


1927 
5,075,682 
1,269,236 
6,809,878 
1,033,640 
1,454,983 
2,212,895 
4,970,282 
1,839,594 
370,429 
1,467,345 
153,523 
4,951.41 


St. Louis:San Francisco Railway. 

July 7 Months 

1926 1926 
5,981,312 $8,031,255 
1,394,747 8,984,976 
7,871,515 50,857,482 
1,072,387 6,358,690 
1,487,959 10,015,017 
2,399,695 16,990,250 
5,274,158 35,577,722 
2,597,357 15,079,760 
455,364 2,707,102 
2,141,023 12,562,599 
2,131,511 12,386,196 
4,986.98 4,986.98 

67.0 70.2 


1927 
36,378,052 
8,178,821 
48,081,084 
6,654,050 
9,655,409 
16,099,902 
34,491,578 
13,589,508 
2,668,559 
10,910,878 
11,309,473 
4,951.41 


73.0 417 


A. L. Parker, Tube coupli i 
. : pling, filed July 
— bo M 7s (E. Div.), hee 
i cer e i 
- v. A. J. Weatherford, — — 
17980, A. H. Cruse, Casti 
Agelh th tn ; e, asting box, filed 
26200. 23, D. C.. S. D. N Y., Doc. 
- Dismi 
115 ‘i 
a Fibrous composi- 
iedt eee? of manufacturing, filed 
Aug. 5, » Ist Cir, Doc. 2150, The Rich 
son Co. = a : Hood Rubber Co : 
<, A. H. Symons, ; 
susie forms, filed July % 1987 NP awe 
2 e Div.), Doc. 7247, Symons Clamy & 
I fees Vv. M. L. Weiner et al. r 
aw $, 1980 De Lutton, Greenhouse, filed 
W. H. Lutton Co. y. Lord a co 
er on mandate, sustaini j 
ae _m: te, Staining patent, and 
cennne injunction (notice dated Aug. 6, 
2 ; 
combustion ovine ny grapPet me eel 
filed July 18, 1927, D. C.N. DME Bee? 
Joe. 7 » Rich S ‘0. V. H! 
Collins Automobile Corre i 
1230479, W..P. G 
milk product and m 


Qtgtoas 


re 6, 
) 


relick, Self-serving a id 
n ‘od aking the same, 127 3 
ae he product and maine at 
s ’ Aug. 3, 1927, D. C, 
(Omaha), Doc. E 865, Grelck-Hovey toa 

*ecgmatding Creamery Co, ; , 
‘ ane S. B. Smith, Incubator, filed Aug 
: . C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doc. E 866. 
O - Smith et al. v. L. M. Porter et al. 

madal Hatchery & Poultry Farm) - 

1272035, {See 1280479.) ; 

> M. J. Whelan, Closet 
Ane. Soe Bane Haven), = ise 
-Ba - y : 
Seamless Rubber Co, 9 —s 

1307733. A. V. Gullbor 
means, 1475980, 0. Zerk, Lubricating 
em filed July 28, 1927 aoa k th, 

2. Div.), Doc. 7276, Th ick Mfg. Co. 
v. The Vensuvius Come. pe Ie Se. 

1307734 (b). (See 1307733.) 

1383306, R. P. Jacques, Connector for lu- 
bricating apparatus, filed Aug. 15, 1927, D. 
C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-335, Adams Lu- 
bricating Device, Inc., et al, v. Bassick 
Alamite Serviea Carn 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress, Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official docternents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con 
gress card number is at end of last Fine. 


Brown, Ivor John Carnegie. Masques 
and phases, by . . . with an introduc- 
tion by James Agate. 229 p, Lon- 
don, R. Cobden-Sanderson, 1926. 

27-16702 

Chicago. Citizen's committee on river 
straightening. The straightening of 
the Chicago River. 214 p, Chicago, 
Press of James T. Igoe co., 1926. 

27-9827 

Chrisman, Arthur Bowie. The wind that 
wouldn’t blow; stories of the merry 
Middle Kingdom for children, and my- 
self, by ... with silhouette decorations 
cut by Else Hasselriis. 355 p,, illus. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1927. 27-16469 

Cole, Samuel Valentine. Monica; or, The 
chronicle of Marcus; a poem founded 
on the life and character of the mother 
of St. Augustine. 89 p. Boston, Mar- 
shall Jones co., 1926. 27-16479 

Czechoslovak Republic. Ministerstvo 
verejnych praci. - The utilization | 
of water power in the Czechoslovak 
Republic, by Engineer Josef Wolf, | 
chief building councillor at the Min- 
istry of public works. 12 p,, illus. 
Prague, Ministry of public works, 
printed by E. Gregor and son, 1926. 

27-9842 | 

The white and | 
Doran, 1927. 

27-16476 | 

Daumont, Octave. Life of Lieutenant 
Michael Carlier, Trappist monk-soldier, | 
a model of virtue in the cloister and | 
a hero in the great war, translated | 
from the original French by a priest | 
of New Melleray abbey, Peosta, Iowa. 
317 p. N. Y., P. J. Kenedy, 1927. 

27-16266 

De La Pasture, Edmee Elizabeth Monica. 
The entertainment, by E. M, Delafield 
[pseud.]. 15-287 p. London, Huteh- 
inson, 1927. 27-16475 

De Lury, Justin Sarsfield. The mineral 
resources of southeastern Manitoba: 
Rice Lake district, Oiseau River dis- 
trict, Boundary district. Issued and 
distributed by Industrial development 
board of Manitoba. 55 p. Winnipeg, 

: 1927. 27-9841 

Faust, Ernest Carroll. Studies on 
Clonorchis sinensis (Cobbold) | oe 
and Oo-Keh Khaw . . . assisted by Yao 
Ke-Fang... and Chao Yung-An; with 
a consideration of the molluscan hosts 
of Clonorchis sinensis (Cobbold) in 
Japan, China and southeastern Asia 
and other species of molluscs closely 
related to them, by Bryant Walker 
- + . Illustrated with 14 plates and 33 
text figures, 284 p., illus. (The Amer- 
ican journal of hygiene; monographic 
series, no. 8). Baltimore, 1927. 

27-167 

Fuhrmann, Joseph Paul. Irish celia 
monasteries on the continent, 121 p. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.) —Catholic university 
of America, 1927. Washington, 1927. 

27-164 

Gary, Elbert Henry. Address by . wi 
president, American iron and steel in- 
stitute at semi-annual meeting, New 
York, October 22, 1926. 22 Pp n p., 
1926. 27-9826 

Gary, Elbert Henry. Addresses Ds a0 
president, American iron and steel in- 
stitute, at semi-annual meeting, Octo- 
ber 23, 1925, Hotel Commodore, New 
York city. Morning session: Im- 
promptu remarks. Evening session: 
Some tendencies of the times, 27 p. 
n. p,, 1926? 27-9834 

Geiermann, Peter. The eucharistic Em- 
manuel; sermons for the forty hours’ 
devotion. 151 p. St. Louis, Herder 
book co., 1927. 27-16457 

Gossip, Arthur John. The Galilean ac- 
cent, being some studies in the Chris- 
tian life. 294 p. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1927. (“The scholar as preach- 
er.” 4th ser.) 27-16464 

Graves, Robert. The English ballad, a 
short critical survey. 189 p, London, 

Mastrukoff, Michael Stephan, New art 
of painting with cotton; oil coloring 
photographs, drawing and painting 
with cotton, for everybody, even those 
without knowledge of drawing. 106 
illus. N. Y., Educational art co., 1927. 

27-1668 14 

Meyer, Louis Joseph. ed. Anno santo, 
Holy year, 1925; the story of the pil- 
grimage sailing April twenty-seventh, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-five from 
Philadelphia to Rome on the steam- 
ship “Ohio.” Philadelphia, Maderia 
Islands, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Amalfi, Sorento, Capri to Rome. 162 p. 
Phila., The Peter Reilly company, 1927. 
, 27-16445 

Minorskii, Vladimir F. ... The Mosul 
question; with 2 maps. 44 p, (Ameri- 
can library in Paris, inc, Reference 
service on international affairs. Bulle- 


Daingerfield, Foxhall. 
gold lady. 295 p. 


—_—_ Ln 
- 
ees. 


Paris. Reference service on interna- 
tional affairs of the American library 
in Paris, inc., 1926, 27-16443 
tins nos. 9 and 10, April 15, 1926), 
Molmenti, Pompeo Gherardo, Venice, by 
Pompeo Molmenti. 149 p, illus. Lom- 
don, The Medici society, 1926. 
27-16268 
Parke, Jean. The immaculate perception, 
by Jean Parke; ‘with seven drawings 
of the Christ by the author. 148 p. 
N. Y., H. Vinal, 1927, 27-16444 


Parker, Alvin P. Southern Methodism in 
China. 56 p. € Southern Methodist 
mission fields.) Nashville, Tenn., Puab- 
lishing house Mi. £, church, South, 
1924, 27-16451 


Pinson, William Washington. George R, 
Stuart, life and work. 276 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn, Cokesbury press, 1927. 

27-16450 

Pontius, John W. The educational fuame- 
tion of the Y. ME. C. A. Based upon 
ten years of practical experimentation 
in the local field of the Young men’s 
Christian associations. 23p. N. W., 
Association press, 1927. 27-16454 


Stokes, Adrian. Swinrise in the Wests a 
modern interpretation of past and 
present. 168 p. London, Paul, 1926. 

27-16703 

Waggaman, William Henry. Phosphoric 
acid, phosphates, and phosphatic fertil- 
izers, by. . . assisted by Henry W. 
Easterwood. 370 p., illu. (American 
chemical society. Monograph series, 
no, 34.) N. ¥., Chemical catalog com- 
pany, 1927. 27-16682 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Weights and Measures Administration. 
Handbook Series of the Bureau of 
Standards, No. 11. 1927. By Ralph 
W. Smith, Inspector of Weights and 
Measures. Price 170 cents. 27-26876 

Summary of Aceident Investigation Re- 
ports, No. 32. April, May, June, £927. 
Issued by the Burreau of Safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Price 
15 cents per year. [A20-942] 

Regulations Goverming the Admissiom of 
Candidates into the United States INa- 
.val Academy as Midshipmen. Issued 
by the Bureau of Navigation, Navy 
Department. Free at the Naval 
Academy. [7-32069] 

Current Distribution of Supraconducteors. 
By F. B. Silsbee, Physicist, Bureaw of 
Standards. Scientific Papers of the 
Bureau of Stamdards No, 556. Price 
10 cents. 27-26875 

National Advisory Committee for Aero. 
nautics. List of reports with prices, 
Edition July 1, 1927. Issued by the 
Government Primting Office. Free. 

27-26874 

Monthly Catalogue United States P~ub- 
lic Documents (-with prices), No. 391, 
July, 1927. Issued by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. (6-122351] 

On Fossil Turtles from the Pleistocene 
of Florida. By Charles W. Gilmore, 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
United States National Museum. Free 
at the National Museum. 

List of Lights with Fog Signals of Brit- 
ish Islands, TEmglish Channel and 
North Sea, Voluzme IV, Corrected to 
June 1, 1927. wblished by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, Navy Department, 
Price 60 cents. 

Quarantine on Account of the Pink Boll- 
worm Revised. Effective August 1, 
1927. Issued by the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, Department of Agri- 
culture Free zat the department. 

United States Census of Agriculture, 
1925. Summary Statistics of states, 
Issued by the Bureau of the Cemsus. 
Price, 15 cents. 27-26877 

Mississippi, County Tables V, VE, VII 
and VIII. United States Census of 
Agriculture, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 

27-26872 

Georgia. County "Tables V, VI, VEE and 
VIII, United States Census of Agricul- 
ture, 1925. Price, 5cents. 27-26871 

Arkansas, County ‘Tables V, VI, VEE and 
VII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 27-26870 

Government Periodicals. Subscriptions 
are taken for these periodicals by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Free. 

[26-261.70] 

Tennessee, County Tables V, VI, VEE and 
VIII. United States Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 27-26873 

Adulteration and Miisbranding of See of 
Redtop. Issued by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
August, 1927. Price, 5 cents. 
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Census Planned 


For Germany on 








The W eekly Index 


Is published in ewery Monday issue. 







The page 
Index Number 
ewhich is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


YEARLY 
INDEX 
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Labor Situation 





Department of Labor Issues 


Summary of Conditions 
in Foreigen Na- 
tions. 


<Census of wages and number of work- 


men employed in the warious trades has | 


been provided by the 


ment of Labor and just announced. 


The full text of the summary follows: | 
The “Commission of Inquiry into the 
in the colony 
of Kenya, Africa, has rendered a report 
labor requirements 
of 1927, 1928 and 1929 should be forth- 
coming from the present sources of na- 
ordinary measures 
are taken to conserve the use of labor, to 
improve farm management and supervi- 
an- 


Supply of Native Labor” 


concluding that the 


tive labor supply if 


sion, and to extend the scope of n.ech 
ical aids to agriculture. 

The Labor Section 
Ministry of Commerce, 
Labor reports that at 


Industry, 


in order to obtain sufficient hands. 
There was further 


during the early summer. 


over the number of 
in May. 
A decree of July 


14, 1927 


salaries of, workmen and employes 
specific trades, places, 


groups of workers and employes. 


with carrying out the decree. 

A German Act of July 16, 1927 
vides, in amendment of 
November 23, 1918, 
be <“‘overstepped” if 
been observed. 

Factory shut-downs 
the earlier months 
January, 62; February, 56; March, 
April, 31; May, 530, and June, 31. 


The recent demand for unskilled juve- 
nile help in Germany has been rather re- 
markable; and the importance of the de- 
mand may be gathered from the fact, | 
that, while at the begwinning of the pre- | 
1927, | 
were receiving unemploy- 
ment doles, only 4,654 were being pub- | 
licly supported at the beginning of the 


ceding quarter, January to March, 


8.070 juveniles 
quarter ending June 30, 1927. 
Decreases in wages, ranging from 


1. in the Milan, Italy, 


manufacturing industries. 


mately 560,000 operatives. 

A Japanese commiission which 
cently returned from Brazil, where 
study was made of the feasibi ky 


establishing Japanese colonists in 


Brazilian government 


to whether the offer will be accepted. 
‘Three dahirs, dated June 25, 1927, 


dustrial accident insurance. 


Meer. Heflin Forecasts 





Higher Cotton Prices 


Senator Says Newly Found Uses 


Will Raise Value to 25 
Cents a Pound. 


Benator Heflin (Derm.), of Alabama, in | 
September 
25 | 
cents or more per pound during the com- 
ing fall and recounted the new usages 
com- 
of recent develop- 
American industries. | 
The Senator's statement in full text fol- | 


a statement made public on 
1, predicted that cotton will sell for 


which are being found for this 
modity as a result 
ments in several 


lows: 


‘The world has consumed more Amer- 
ican cotton in the last 12 months than 
ever before in the same length of time. 
The marvelous growth in the last two 
years of the automobile industry, the 
airplane industry, the trunk and suitcase 
industry, and the cement industry all 
have contributed to the increased con- 


sumption of American cotton. 


Millions of automobiles have come into 
existence and cotton is used in tires, tops, 
Millions of trunks | 
amd suitcases are covered and lined with 


and cushion covering. 


cloth made of cotton. 
Cotton is used in 


German govern- | 
ment, according to a summary of world 
labor conditions compiled by the Depart- 


of the Bulgarian 
and 
the beginning of 
June there remained practically no un- 
employed labor in the country, a total 
of 69,246 workers being steadily occu- | 
pied; while the Plovdiv region was be- 
ing compelled to increaseits wage scale 


improvement in the 
general employment situation in Canada | 
According to 
the official returns of 6,150 firms, there 
was a total pay roll of 876,768 workers | 
on June 1, an increase of 5.3 per cent | 
persons employed | 


7, provides 
for a census to be taken in Germany, 
this year, of the wages paid to, and the | 
in | 
establishments, 
The 
Federal Statistical Bureau is entrusted 


» pro- 
the decree of | 
that the eight-hour | 
day in bakeries and comnfectioneries may 
on certain days of 
the same ora previous week it had not | 


in Saxony during | 
of this year were: | 
51; 


10 

to 15 per cent, went into effect on June | 
textile industries, 
especially in the natural and artificial 
silk industries and im the cotton piece 
goods industries, as well as in some other 
The reduction | 
in cotton textiles alone affected approxi- | 


re- 

a 
of 
the 
State of Para to engage in cotton grow- 
ing, is said to have reported that the 
made an offer of 
an option ona grant of land comprising 
approximately 5,000,000 acres, but that 
mo decision has as yet been reached as 


in- 
itiate the first legislation in Morocco 


relating to industrial accidents and in- 
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making wings for 
airplanes and millions of yards of cotton 


cloth are used in making cement sacks. 
‘The 1927.cotton crop is far short of 
the world’s demand for American cotton. 


Cotton, more than any 


other 


product, 


gives to America the balance of trade 
ame brings more gold into the United | 
States every year 
nual output. 

Cotton will sell this fall for 25 cents 
@ pound and more 


than the world’s 


an- 


gi 
1 
gr 











—— of All News Contained in Today's Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Senator Féammel Advoeates 


anarchists and 
| th 


1886) 








Advertising News 


Patent claims denied for 
ment for illuminated advertising scale. 
(Samuel G. Crane.) 

Pagé &, Col. 5 

Spark plug company cites expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000 in advertising its 
wares. 

Page 10, Col. 5 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Aeronautics 


Continuation of full text of*report by 
meteorological experts of the 
analyzing recent trans-oceanic 
as based upon the importance 
weather observations. 


flights 
of 


Col. 
for 


Page 2, 

Chilean Government places order 

airplane with British company. 

Page 1, 

Army aeronaut allowed to leave 
ico, but without his plane. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


Col. 4 
Mex- 


. 
aa" " 
Agriculture 
Dr. Hehry S. Knight named Chief of 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Wheat production of North Amer- 
ica estimated to exceed 1926 crop by 
$2,000,000 bushels. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Tariff Commniission asked to readjust 
tariff on hay. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Survey of grain and potato crop | 
acreage of Poland. 
Page 5, Col. 
General level of farm prices’ ad- 
vanced from July 15 to August 15. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


Values of farm lands shown to be 


lower during past crop year than dur- 
ing 1926. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily price analysis of fruit, wege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 
Page 5 


Automotive Industry 


District Court, N. J., rules against 


use of trade mark for spark plugs by | 


another company of same name. (Duro 
Co. v. Duro Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Federal Trade Commission sets 
tember 14 for hearing charges against 
Chicago spark plug manufacturer. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Auto gear device invented in Eng- 
and to eliminate flywheel, clutch 
lifferential. 


Sep- 


Page 9, 
. . 
Bankin g-Finance 
District Court, N. Y. denies mort- 
zage company right to cover interest 
m taxes earned from date of filing de- 
sree to date of payment. (Hammond, 
+ al. v. Carthage Sulphite Pulp & 
Paper Co.) 


Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Foreign security offerings in United | 
States market show gain over first eight 


months of 1926, 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Gold movement to United States re- | 


ported favorable to business conditions 
by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 6, 
Annual report of Federal Farm Loan 
Board shows land banks have net loar. 
of $1,077,818,724. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Federal reserve notes in circulation 
in Dallas district showed seasonal in- 
crease in July. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Ontario gold output increased in July 
over June. 
Page 7, Col. 
Holders of Federal Farm Loan ade 
called for redemption, are losing inter- 
est by failure to present securities. 


Page 1, Col. 
Reserve bank credit during Ax mares 
at lower level than at any time in jst 


two years, reflecting decreases in 
ings of acceptances and in their 
count for member banks. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Total July sales of department stores 
in New York Federal Reserve District 
smaller than in 1926 with higher 
average. I ‘199 ‘6 eased 
Weekly consolidated statement 
Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Uniform stock quotations advocated 
in Germany. 


hold- 


dis- 


of 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United | 
States Treasury. 
PageT7 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 


e “Ruilroads.” 


Db edMailicntions 


Tor Corp. v. Federal Gauge Co.) 
New books received at the Library | Page 11, Col. 1| 
if Congress. District Court, N. J., rules against | 
Page 11, Col. 6 | use of trade mark for spark plugs by 
Publications issued by the Govern- | another company of same name. (Duro 
nent. Co. v. Duro Co.) 
‘ Page 11, Col. Page 10, Col. 5 


es chist De portation 
And Exclusion Urged 


Tightening of Immigration 
Laws Against Radicals. 





Senator Trammell (Dem.), Flovida, | 
we out a formal statement September 
advocating a tightening up of 
ation laws to prevent entry alien | 
provision for deporting 
ose who may be found in the country, | 


immi- | 
of 


improve- | 
° 


Navy, | 


and | 


Coi. 7 | 
| 


daily | 


| bill to the 


~~ 


WA SHINGTON, 





| Civil Sicha 


ficiency and low labor turnover in Gov- 

ernment employment resulting from 
merit system. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Comptroller General favors revision 

| of retirement act to provide for cor- 

recting adminitsrative errors in comput- 


ing annuities. 

Page 4, Col. 1 
Y . 

‘Claims 
General Claims Commission makes 


award for attempted salvage of Mexi- 
can gunboat in 1914, 
3. 


Page Col. 1 


’| Coal 


Exports of 
cline during July. 
Page 9, 


Commerce-Trade 


Most-favored-nation treaty 
Inited States and France is being con- 
sidered by Department of State. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Department of State disfavors ship- 
ments of arms and munitions to Soviet 
Russia by American firms. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Cheaper process of manufacture re- 
sponsible for dissolution of West Ger- 
man cement cartel. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Gold movement to United States re- 

| ported favorable to business conditions 
| by Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Business index charts, showing trend | 


over a five-year period, by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Nationalist Government in China | 
postpones enforcement of new _ tariff | 


laws. 
Page 2. Col. 1 
Business inactivity shown in reduced 
Reserve bank credits. 


Page 6, Col. 7| 


Russia establishes large naval stores 
plant. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Daily commodity price analysis. 


Page 5 | 


Congress 
Commissioners of Allegheny County, 
Pa., request return of ballot boxes in- | 


pounded by Senate Campaign Investi- 
gating Committee. 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds it has 
no jurisdiction over appeal from jeop- 
ardy assessment except where claim 
for abatement has been filed within 
10 days, and been wholly or in part 
rejected by Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. (Alabama Hardware Co. y 
Commissioner. ) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Outside of cottonseed hulls, known as 
cotton linters, increase annually as a 
| commercial product of strong competi- 
tive value with silk. 

Page 5, 

Secretary of Agriculture to inspect | 
model cotton plantation in South Car- 


olina. 
Page 5. Col. 4 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Senator 
ton prices. 


Heflin forecasts higher cot- 
Page 12, Col.1 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Lav Digest | 
on Page 172. \ 
See Special Index and Digest of Taé 
Decisions on Page 8 

Y 
| Customs 


Customs Court rules on variety of 
importations. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Education 


Use of phonographic audiometer ad- 


vocated in detecting defects in hearing 
of school children. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Wisconsin _ school provide special 

courses in training of girls for intel- 
ligent motherhood. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Yale University undergraduates 

make average grade of 70 to 80 per 


cent. 
SB, Col. 6 
‘Electrical Industry 


Registration denied to trade mark on 
electrical gauge. (Absolute Con-Tac- 


Page 


Senator Tramme!! recalled that when 


immigration law was 
the close of the World W 
an amendment which would 
vided for the total exclusion of 
| grants for two years. He declared that 
| he had worked enthusiastically for the 
reduction in quota from five per cent as | 
proposed in the originally draft of that 
two per cent which was ‘finally 


the amended at 


he offered | 
have pro- 


ar 


adopted. 


His statement, in full text, reads: 

The recent demonstrationsineident to 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case emphasizes the 
necessity for this country barring from 
its shores all alien anarchists and all 





Civil Service Commission reviews ef: | 


coal showed marked de- | 


Col. 6 


between | 


| 
Page 12, Col.'2 


Col. 2 | 


immi- | 





The Gnited States Baily 


of 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 








Federal Trade Commission sets Sep- 


Chicago spark plug manufacturer. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


4 
‘Foodstuffs 

Raw and manufactured foodstuffs, 
based on production trend over last 


five years, indicated on commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Registration denied to trade mark on 


nustard. (R. 7. French.)  } 
Page 10, Col. 7 
Daily price analysis of fruit vege- 


butter and cheese markets. 
Page 5 


table, meat, 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of State disfavors ship- 


Russia by American firms. 

of move- 
Japanese war- 
Panama Canal. 


Page 
Fur Industry 


Indian Commissioner recites history 
of Fort Hall fur trading post. 
Page 


Navy Department advised 
ments of German and 
ships in 


4, Col. 6 


3, Col. 5 
| Furraiture 


Tariff Commission reports briefs of 
manufacturers and importers in bent- 
wood chair investigation. 

Page 9, Col. 7 
? 
Gov't Supplies 

Comptroller General approves Stand- 

ard Government Short Form Contract 


for use in all Government departments. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
1 ® , 

Gov't Topical Survey 
Commencement of the 
| series of topical surveys 
ment activities, the new series being to 
the general subject “Insular and Indian 
| Affairs,” and the initial article being 
descriptive of the Federal control over 

the Philippines and Porto Rico. 
Page 4, Col. 3 





. . 
Immigration 
Future actions considered to prevent 
| smuggling of aliens and liquor in 


Florida. 
Page 2 ,Col.3 
Indian Affairs 


Indian Commissioner recites history 
of Fort Halil fur trading post. 
Page 3, Col. 5 


Inland Wateriwa ys 


Senator Nye would 


turn Missouri 


River waters into North Dakota basin | 


as flood control measure. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Insur-ance 


District Court, Wisc., lays down con- | 


ditions under which life insurance poli- 
| cies are exempt from passing as as- 
| sets to trustee under bankruptcy laws. 
(Alexander Grant.) 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Post offices listed where four-year 
bonds fall due in September. 
| Page 4, Col. 6 


Insular Possessions 





Commencement of the 
— of topical surveys of Govern- 
ment activities, the new series being to 


the general subject “Insular and Indian | 


| Affairs,’? and the initial article being 


descriptive of the Federal control over | 


the Philippines and Porto Rico. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


‘Labor 


Department of Labor issues 
mary on world labor conditions. 


Page 12, Col. 1 

Leather 
Cotton linters, the outside hull of 
cotton seed, is being used for manu- 


facture of imitation leather. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


Lumber 
Lumber trade commissioner ap- 
}Jinted to promote exports to South 


| America. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 


Manufacturers 


Outside of cottonseed hulls, known 
| as cotton linters, increase annually as 
a commercial product of strong com- 
petitive value with silk. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Patent claims allowed for wrapping 
mechanism. (Edgar H. Angier.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Manufacturing production over 
five-year period indicated on_ business 
chart by Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
claims allowed for improve- 
ment in dish washing machine. (Gray- 
ston Lohmart). 


| Patent 


Page 10, Col. 1 

Heavy production brings stocks of 
canned milk to highest level in years. 
Page 9, Col. 5 








_ others who are enemies to the American 


Government and for the 
such of those as may 
| United States. 

I have nothing but the most kindly 
| feeling toward the forsign-born who 
| come to America and have made good 
citizens and been loyal to the land of 
their adoption, but, for the alien 
| anarchist and all other -reds who do 
i not believe in our Government, who 
|are in constant rebellion and warfare 
| against our American institutions, they 
should in my “pinion, be deported one 
and all of them. 


A man who is traitor to his flag in 


deportation of 
now be in the 





as 





tember 14 for hearing charges against | 


ments of arms and munitions to Soviet | 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


twenty-first" 
of Govern- | 


| 
sum- 








twenty-first 
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Mines ‘we Minerals 


Mineral production over five-year 
period shown on commerce chart. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Ontario gold output increased in July 
over June. 


o . 
Milling 
Wheat production of North Amer- 
ica estimated to exceed 1926 crop by 
12,000,000 _ bushels. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Page 5, Col. 3 


Daily grain market review. 


Page 5 
Motion Pictures 


Cotton hulls, known as cotton linters, 
rapidly becoming commercialized as a 
eelluose ingredient for camera films. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Bureau of Mines making motion pic- 
ture of petroleum industry. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Municipal Gov't 


District Court, Ky., holds that fail- 
ure to protest street improvement bars 
later claim. (Kelly v. Eversole.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Chief of Staff of Army outlines ob- 
jectives of military studies at opening 
of War College. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Army aeronaut allowed to leave Mex- 
ico, but without his plane. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Army War College opens school year. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


| Naturalization 


Revenue from naturalizations set 
new record in last fiscal year, totalling 
about $1,000,000. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Secretary of Commerce approves of 
legislation on oil conservation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Bureau of Mines making motion pic- 
ture of petroleum industry. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Packers 


Sausage casings being made out of 


| cottonseed hulls. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


Daily meat and livestock market 
price analysis. 
Page 5 
Patents 
Patent suits filed in the various 
sourts. 
Page 11, Col. 4 
See Specisl Index and Law Digest 


on Page 11. 
Postal Service 


Post offices listed where four-year 
bonds fall due in September. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Postal leases approved. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Prohibition 
Future actions considered to prevent 
smuggling of aliens and _ liquor in 


Florida. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Pr ehibition Administrative Districts 
Nos. 18 and 19 are revised. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Public Health Service states Illinois 
has been upheld in imposition of quar- 
antine as alternative for smallpox 
vaccination. 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Wisconsin school provide special 
courses in training of girls for intel- 
ligent motherhood. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Review of infantile paralysis preva- 
lence for week ending August 27 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Public Lands 


Department of Interior certifies 
Iregon County land grant fraud claim. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission announces 
hearing October 5 on applications for 
change -4n frequency made by Station 
WCOT. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad & Coal Company asks right 
to issue promissory notes. 

District Court, N. Y., refuses dis- 
missal of action against railroad based 





to overthrow the Government that 


sucecoring them. 


If the laws are not ample for the de- 
anarchists and 
our American 
system of gov- 
so strengthenings 
ean be driven back 


portation of these alien 
who are menacing 
ideals and our unequalled 
ernment, then lam for 
the law as that they 
to the land from whence they came. 


reds 


Many foreigners who have come to this 
country have made and are making good 
citizens but on account of the commend- 


b 


| 











Then 


is 


uibadibtatie by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 








on removal of plaintiff into State after 
cause of litigation arose. (Sherman 
Vv. Ngee & Western R. R.) 

Page 10, Col. 4 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad outlines 
advantage of “Four System Plan’ in 
effecting consolidation of four eastern 
carriers. 

Page 1, Col. 
revenues and 

Pacific and 
Railroads. 
Page 11, Col. 
E-ngland Railroad 
to issue $750,000 


1 
ex- 
St. 


July statistics of 
penses of Texas & 
Louis-San Francisco 
=» 


Lehigh & New 
given authority 
trust certificates. 


is 


of 


Page 6, Col. 2 
revenues and ex- 
Central and Long 


July statistics of 
penses of Michigan 
Island Railrpads. 

9 


Col. 2 

July statistics of expenses and reve- 
nues of Wabash and Missouri Pacific 
railroads. 


Page 6, 


Page 8, Col. 
July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. and 
A. T. & Sante Fe Railroads. 
Page 10, Col. 1 
Class I railroads show 1926 dividends 
as totaling $405,223,963. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Revision proposed on rates on cast 
iron pipe and fittings from eastern 
points, 


& 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Schedules suspended on refrigera- 
tion charges on vegetable shipments. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Hearing set for entering further pro- 
test of Southern Railway to tentative 
valuation. 


Retail Trade 


Total July sales of department stores 
in New York Federal Reserve District 
smaller than in 1926 with higher daily 
average. 


Page 7, Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Shipping 
Two hundred and fifty commercial 
ships use Panama Canal in first half of 
August. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Navy Department advised of move- 
ments of German and Japanese war- 
ships in Panama Canal. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Capt. Paul.C. Grening honored in 
London for rescue of Italian‘steamer 
in mid-Atlantic. 
Page 4. Co. 7 
General Claims Commission makes 
award for attempted salvage of Mexi- 
can gunboat in 1914. 


Page 8, Col. 1 

American Pioneét Line to run to 
Orient. ‘ 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Silk 
Outside of cottonseed hulls, known as 
cotton linters, increase annually as a 


commercial product of strong competi- 
tive value with silk. 


e 

Tariff 

Tariff Commission reports brief of 
manufacturers and importers in bent- 
wood chair investigation. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Tariff Commission asked to readjust 

tariff on hay. 


~ 


5, 2 


Page Col. 


9 


Page 1, Col. 


Taxation 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Textile trade ire Belfast flax district 
quiet in July. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
Outside of cottonseed hulls, known as 
cotton linters, increase annually as a 
commercial product of strohg competi- 
tive value with silk. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analyses. 


Tobacco 


Eight per cent reduction in tobacco 
production of Japan estimated for this 
season compared with last. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission sets Sep- 
tember 14 for hearing charges against 
Chicago spark plug manufacturer. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
W eather 


Continuation of full text of report by 
meteorological experts of the Navy, 
analyzing recent trans-oceanic flights 
as based upon the importance’ of 
weather observations. 


Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


Page 2, Col. 5 





at the mininu m. 


Battleshi P ‘Texas’ 


converted 
replaced the 


The recently 
“Texas” has 
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| In Revenue From 











time of war is shot at sun rise, able conduct of these we Americans 
| certainly deportation is not any too should not feel that we are due to give 
severe for those who would in time of any quarter to the undesirable alien. I 
| peace conspire to destroy or attempt am for the strictest immigration laws 


and for keeping the quota of immigrants 


battleship 

armored 
cruiser “Seattle’’ as the flagship of the 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
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Naturalizations 


Income for Last Fiscal Year 
Jas Nearly $1,000,000, 
Showing $250,000 
Profit. 


A total 
000,000 was derived from naturalization 


revenue of approximately $1,- 


sources in 
1927 


the fiscal year ended June 30, 
, it was stated orally on September 
the 
Raymond F. 


of Naturaliza- 
This is th 
received 


Commissioner 
Crist. 
revenue ever 
the 
effective in June, 


tion, 
largest in one 
naturalization act be- 
1906, Mr. Crist 
is approximately $200,000 
the revenues for the pre- 


year since 
came 
stated, and 


more than 


| ceding fiscal year. 


“During the fiscal year just ended,” 
said Mr. Crist, “the total revenue derived 
from all sources on account of natural- 
ization and matters incidental thereto 
approximated $1,000,000. The nearest 
estimate that can be made today is $997,- 
318.60. This is the largest amount of 
revenue received in any one fiscal year 
since the Naturalization Act of June 29, 
1906 It is approxi- 
mately $200,000 in excess of the revenue 


became effective. 


for the preceding fiscal year. 

“Offsetting this revenue of $997,318.60 
for the fiscal year 1927, the expenditures 
for salaries, travel, pfinting, and other 
items incidental to naturalization totaled 
$746,544.71, leaving a surplus at the end 
of the year of $250,773.89 which is 
nearly equal to the net surplus resulting 
from the preceding 20 years’ operation 
of the Naturalization Act of June 29, 
1906, which amounted to $397,747.02. The 
net surplus for the 21 years from 
1907 to 1927, inclusive, amounts to 
$648,520.91.” 


‘Leases for Postal 


Quarters Approved 


|| Proposals Submitted by Vari« 


ous Persons and Organi- 
zations Accepted. 


The Post Office Department has jusé 
announced its approval of proposals for 
| leases of postal quarters in various sec- 
tions of the country. 
the Department’s announcement follows: 


Mr. Erie J. Wilson to lease new quar- 
ers on the south side of Main Street, 


a term of 10 years, 


completion of equipment. Lease to in- 





| water. 

Junction City, Kans. 
| posal of Mr. Robert B. Feagan to lease 
present quarters at 126 West Sixth 


Street for a term of 10 years, from No- 
vember 20, 1927, or 
completion of repairs anc 


when necessary. 


| quarters on the south 


ment, 


ings furniture when necessary. 


cel post and postal 
when necessary. 
Bristol, 


street, 
streets, 
April 8, 1927. 
ment, heat, 


water, safe, 





| Admiral Charles F. Hughes. 


lows: 
Admiral Charles F. 
Commander-in-Chief 


of the 


verted battleship “Texas.” 
The “Texas,” 


torpedo blisters, and 


|mander, taking the 


a unit of the 


squadron, 


was 
eruiser 





| status, 


The full text of 


Bolivar, N. Y.—Accepted proposal of 


between Bass and Pleasants Streets, for 
from October 1, 
1927, or date thereafter of occupancy and 


clude heating and lighting fixtures and 


date thereafter of 
improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savings furniture 


Trenton, Mich. Accepted proposal of 
Masonic Temple Association to lease new 
side of Saint 
Joseph avenue, between Washington ave- 
nue and Riverside drive, for a term of 
10 years, from November 1, 1927, or date 
of occupancy and completion of equip- 
Lease to include equipment, heat, 
water, safe, parcel post and postal sav= 


Holly, Mich. Accepted proposal of V. 
A, Acer to lease present quarters at 102 
Martha street for a term of 10 years, 
from July 1, 1927, or date thereafter of 
completion of repairs and improvements. 
Lease to include equipment, fuel, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par= 
savings furniture 


N. H. Accepted proposal of 
| Bristol Savings Bank to lease present 
quarters on the east side of North Main 
between Summer and Mayhew 
for aterm of 10 years, front 
Lease to include equip- 
parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


Fleet, the Department of the Navy an- 
nounced September 1 on the basis of @ 
| "peort from the Commander in Chief, 


The full text of the statement fol- 


Hughes, U) 8S. N., 
United 
States Fleet, has reported to the Navy 
Department that he has hoisted his four- 
starred flag on board the recently con- 


with tripod masts, anti- 
additional armor 
against the attacks of bombing airplanes, 
will carry the flag of the naval high com- 
place of the old 
armored cruiser “Seattle,” which in the 
old days, as the U. S. S. “Washington,”” 
famous armored 


Now the “Seattle” will go to the Navy 


Yard, New York, as the receiving ship, 
velievings another armored cruiser, the 
U. S. S. “Pueblo.” which will be towed 


to the navy yard at Philadelphia, where 
she will be laid up in a decommissionee 
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